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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Mr. Goodrich's History of the U. S. has unquestionably had 
ft more extensive and useful circulation than any other. £verf 
patriot may hail it as a rich blessing to our country. Its bVevilr 
seems to be its greatest imperfection. For this imperfection, I 
have attempted a remedy in the following Supplement, which 
constitutas more than half of this little manual. Very great 
efforts have been made to render this Supplement at once as 
useful and as interesting, as possible. That the attempt has not 
been unsuccessful, there have been the most pleasing testimoni- 
als from those, who have used the first edition. It is thought, 
that in connection with Mr. Goodrich's work, this Supplement 
contains a more particular and interesting account of tne early 
events of our history, than anv other history of the TJ. S. 

It is hoped that none wiU object to the smallness of *the print, 
as these works contain more matter than a common octavo 
volume, at half the price. 

The folio win^r Questions were the fruit of necessit;^ , used at 
first in manuscript, and afterwards printed for the special advan- 
tage of a class. From intensely studying the human faculties — 
from witnessing the improvement of the youthful mind and its 
progress in knowledge, I have become more and more impressed 
with the importance of writteh or- printed questions, for teaching 
almost every branch. If any can seem to teach better without 
them, they must be snchprodigious geniuses, as ordinary spirits 
cannot easily imitate. The method of teaching by permanent 
questions, is undoubtedly among the happiest improvements of 
the present age. Nor do I believe, that any person can render 
instruction so useful without them. 

^ Reflection and experience have also shown me, that the ques- 
tions should be numerous, and the answers short.- If the answer 
is long, it is generally hard to be committed, harder to be re- 
tained, oflen but imperfectly comprehended, and faintly impres 
sive. In this case, the child generalljr learns words, rather than 
ideas. Ask a child, whether God forbids the labor of the oz OS 



the Sabbath. Though he may have repeated the fou^ com 
mandment 100 times, he probably cannot tell. Ask him, if 
God forbids stealing and murder, he can tell at once. It is my 
fixed opinion, that five short answers containing* the same 
ideas, as one long one, may be learned and retained with half 
the ^ffort and double the advantage ', and not only so, but that 
five answers intimately connected in sense, may often be fixed in 
the mind more easily than a single isolated one of the same 
length. If answers are short, the' pupil's progress is much more 
sensible and animating to himself; and m reciting, it is much 
easier for the hearer to decide, whether the answer is correctly 

given. This renders it peculiarly convenient for pupils to recite 
leir reviews to each other. . 

For these reasons, it is confidently hoped, that these questions 
will be found essentially superior to those in .common use. 
Possibly they are too numerous. But I am inclined to think 
them too few. In reviews, the teacher may omit as many of 
them, as he pleases, especially those relating to numbers. An 
important general idea may remain, though the exact number 
cannot be recollected. 

The effect of these questions, as already witnessed, Especially 
upon the youn|rer pupils, has been most pleasing. It is aston- 
iflhing to find, how much is remembered for months, by children, 
not ten years old. These children can not only answer most of 
the questions ; but they can talk upon the subject with the same 
clear understanding and lively interest, as upon their own per- 
sonal concerns ; thus evincing, that the matter of their lessons 
must have been the subject of their meditations, and probably of 
their mutual converse and of their dreams. May we not hope, 
that the acquisitions thus gained, associated and pondered, will 
be retained and improved, till the end of life ? Such an effect, 
however, cannot be produced merely by a host of questions. 
There must be intrinsic interest in the matter, sound logic in the 
arrangement, and skilful exertion in the teacher. 

The questions requiring definitions, may perhaps be thought to 
deserve still greater augmentatidn. A very great part of a good 
education consists in learning vernacular words and phrases. Fot 
us the knowledge of our own language is incomparably more im- 
portant, than that of any others. The words of our language, 
with which every one should be well acquainted, are a formiaa* 
ble host, not less than 20,000. Almost every one of these has 
several significations. What a task to conquer them ! — d task 
most ffrievouslv neglected — a task, that should be commenced 
in infancy, and connected with every succeeding study ; and this 
not merely to learn the language, but chiefly to ffain the most 
tiiorough, familiar and profitable acquaintance with science and 
literature. What an inestimable treasure is Dr. Webster's great 
dictionary. O that it could be an inmate of every house, ttfte 
cially of every school-house. 



It is hoped, that the ixriscellameous questions will be fonna 
peca]#r1y valuable. Perhaps no equal portion of the pupil's 
time IS so well spent, as what is devoted to these. They test his 
fidelity in learning his previous lessons, and conduce to guard' 
him against cheating himself by neglecting a single answer. 
They directly stimulate the mind to the most vigorous exercise ; 
and their efi^ct seems to be like that <^ clinching a nail. The 
answer is retained with fourfold tenacity. 

A question may here arise, Would it not be a farther im- 
provement to have all the questions miscellaneous ? I think not. 
Such a plan would destroy the variety of study, to which the 
miscellaneous questions are now so happily conducive. It would 
render the exercise too difficult and irksome for many a tender 
mind. The nail should be well driven, before it is clinched. 
The plan has been attempted in relation to a history of England ; 
but manifestly without success. By faithful study and recita- 
tion, the pupil should become familiarly acquainted with every 
fact in its proper order. Like the bricks or stones in an arch, 
they will then sustain each other. But as single events are 
often mentioned, or alluded to, it is desirable, that the pupil 
should be able to answer questions miscellaneously ', .and the 
. teacher is advised t^ ask them occasionally in a difierent order, 
especially in reviews. 

Perhaps it may be useful for a class, after going once or twice 
through the whole history, to be examined in all the miscellane- 
ous questions, answering a question first from one number and 
then from .another. 

If any teacher should have the goodness ' to favor me with 
remarks upon this work, or upon any subject relating to our 
profession, they will be most gratefully received. Printed -com- 
munications will be peculiarly acceptable. 
'It is hoped, that most of the notes in tlie following work will 
be found peculiarly useful as exercises in reading. Selections 
in reading-books are often read badly, because they are not felt 
nor understood. 

Parents may find it a task no less beneficial, than delightful, to aid 
their children in learning the lessons of their country's history. 

For the convenience ox teachers in assigning lessons, the longef 
chapters are divided by sectiona. ^ 

'^ JOSEPH EMERSON. 

Wetkers/ield, Ct., Jan. 5, 1830. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THIS REVISED EDITIOIT* 



The revision and enlargement of the History, to which 
the earlier editions of this work were adapted, occasioned 
80 many alterations, that the answers to many questions 
could not be found. This caused much embarrassment to 
both teachers and scholars, though not to such an extent as 
to destroy its usefulness. The public have contiuued to 
call for this system of questions till it is felt that they have 
a right to an edition free from the ijiconveniences above 
mmitioned. Such an edition is now furnished. 

llie whole work, in other respects, is substantially what 
It was before. One of the- notes has been shortened, be- 
eause the ground was so fully covered by the additions to 
the History. A few unimportant questions have been 
omitted. ' 

Marchf 1850. 
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QUESTIONS, &c. 



CHAPTER 1 p. 4. 

Importance of, JFBHory. 

Of what does history set before 
■s striking instances 7 

By what principle, does it incite 
as to copy such noble examples 7 

Against what, does history warn 
us 7 — How 7 

What hidden springs does it 
open 7 

What blessings does it illustrate 7 

What miseries 7 

What does history conduce to 
il^trate and improve 7 Every art 
and every science. 
, With what science, has history 
Ibe most important connection 7 
Theology. 

What is theology 7 The sci- 
ence, that teacher the perfections 
of God, and the duties we owe to 
him. 

What history is most important 7 
Sacred history. 

What is sacred history? The 
iBstory contained in the bible. 

How rreat a part of the bible is 
history f More than half. 

Mention some books of the bible, 
tiiat are principally historical. ' 

Wh^ IS sacred history exceed- 
ingly imp<irtant 7 It is full of in- 
struction itself, and sheds liglit and 
clory upon all other parts of the 
mble. 

What IS that history called, 



which is not sacred 7 Profane ha»* 
tory, or uninspired history. 

What is ecclesiastical history 7 
That which relates more particu- 
larly to the church of Christ. 

What is civil history? That 
which relates to othef subjects, 
more especially civil government 
and civil society. 

Is sacred history ecclesiastical or 
ci^l 7 Both ; but principally ec- 
clesiastical. 



CHAPTER n. 

Importance of our own History, 

What history is next m impor- 
tance to sacrea history 7 Tliat of 
our own country. 

Is our history civil or eccWsias- 
tical 7 Both. 

What part of it should be re- 
garded as principally ecclesiasti- 
cal 7 The history of New-Eng- 
land. 

Why? Because a regard for 
the welfare and extension of the 
church, was the grand principle, 
that actuated the fathers of New« 
England, and because the churches ' 
here have bad a leading influence 
in making New-England what it is. 

Were not the fatiiers of New- 
England equally stimulated by a 
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ij^ard to freedom and literature 7 
Tnev regarded these principally as 
conducive to the welfare of the 
church. 



tNoTi A. 

hmportanct of studying oar own 
JiUtory. • 

This we should study, not mere- 
\y, nor principally, because it is the 
history of our country, but because 
it is m itself superlatively impor- 
tant, and ought to be readoy every 
eye, and live in every heart 3 be- 
cause it is the history of the jfirst 
civil government, that ever any 
people deliberately formed and 
^dopled for themselves 5 the no- 
blest political institution, that the 
wcMrld has ever seen 3 the first gov- 
ernment, that was ever established 
UDon the senuine basis of freedom. 
We should study our history, be- 
eause it is the history of Christian 
enterprise •— of Chnstian enter- 

Crise, the most magnanimous and 
eneficent, that was ever devised 
and accomplished by human virtue 3 
because it is the history of the 
wonderful works of God, in pre- 
paring for himself, a peculiar peo- 
ple^ Jealous of good works — in 
tiymg, proving and refining them 
in the furnace of affliction— in 
bringing them ibrtb from the land 
pf oppression — in preserving them 
from deaths ofl — in sustaining*, 
comforting, guiding, planting, mul- 
tiplving, extending, strengthening 
and prospering them, when they 
were a poor, despised, persecuted 
people, regarded as the filth of the 
earui and the offscouring of all 
things. We should study the his- 
tory of our country, because it is 
the history of faith, of patience, 
of meekness, of godliness, of broth- 
erly kindness, of charity, of self 
denial, of fortitude, of persever- 
ance, of every Christian grace, and 
of mo?e than heroic virtue- We 



Why is our history next m 
portance, to sacred Ustory T Be- 
cause God has not dealt so with 
any other nation.t Ps. 147. 20. 

should study the history of our 
country, because it is the history 
of an empire, manifestly destined 
to be more extensive, more popu- 
lous, more mi^ty, more inteUigent, 
more industrious, more enterpris- 
ing, more wealthy, more virtuous, 
ana more happy, than the sun has 
vet beheld, or perhaps will ever 
behold, till time shall be no longer. 
We should study the history of 
our country, because it has already 

S'ven a most^ glorious impulse to 
sedom in dfstant lands, and be- 
cause it is destined to give to the 
nations^ new lessons upon the sci- 
ence of civil government and social 
happiness, upon the arts, upon 
education, upon every thing, that 
exalts ana adorns humanity. We 
should study the history of our 
country, because it is the land of 
revivals, a {garden that (he Lord 
delights to bless, and because we 
have reason to believe, it is. des- 
tined to do more than any otW, 
to send the gospel through nie 
world 3 to enlighten, convert and 
save mankind 3 to hasten th»g]ories 
of the millennial day 3 and that this 
country shall be unto the Lord for 
a name and an everlasting sign, 
that shall not be cut off. 

For these and other reasons, the 
history of this most distinguished 
land, deserves attention from all the 
inhabitants of the world ; and no 
doubt it excites the admiring grati- 
tude of all the inhabitants of heaven, 
and perhaps diffuses joy through 
millions of worlds. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that the highest claims of our his- 
tory aA upon ourselve*. God for- 
bid, that we should regard our 
fathers with th^ coldness of stran- 
gers — that we should think it a 
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What people first deliberately 
Ibrmed and adopted a constitutiou 
of government for themselves 7 

In what, were our forefathers 
tried and proved and refined ? 

From whom, does our history 
deserve attention ? 

In whom, does it probably excite 
admiring cratitude 7 

Upon whom, has our history the 
highest claims 7 

When should the children of our 
cdtautry begin to leam our his- 
tofy 7 As soon as they can be in- 
terested with its most affecting 
stories. 

When should they begin to pur- 
sue it as a regular study 7 When 
they are about 7 or 8 or 10 years 
old. according to their capacities 
ana attainments. 

What is chronology 7 Chro- 
nology is the science, that relates 
to dates, or the times when events 
took place. 

In what <ynnection, should chro- 
nology be studied 7 In connection 
with nistory. 

Why 7 In order, that we may 
have a clear idea of the connection 
of events, and ^especially of the 
causes and consequSnces of such, 
as are most important. 

Why do persons generally so 
soon forget the history, that they 
learn 7 Prom neglect of geogra- 
phy and chronology. 

Why should younff children 
study our history 7 To turn off 
their attention firom vain and fool- 
ish things, and to impress upon 

matter of indifference to have been 
descended from saints and heroes, 
of whom the " Queen of the Isles " 
was not worthy — thai we are reap- 
in^ the luxuriant harvest in a land, 
which the^ found a wilderness, and 
FeA a fruitful field. God forbid, 
that we should for^et^ or coldly re- 
member, our revoTutjonary heroes, 
who bought our independence at 
the price of every thing they held 



their minds the most useful sentv 
ments of religion, Uberty and pat* 
riotism. 

How long sjiould we continue 
to study our own history? As 
lon^ as we live. 

Why do some think, they have 
already studied it enough 7 Prob- 
ably because they never studied 
it, as they ought. 



CHAl>TER m.— p.5. 
First 14 yeart of Columbus:, 

Into how many periods, does 
Mr. Goodrich divide the hbtory of 
theU.S.7 

Which is the longest of these f 

By what, is the first period dis- 
tinguished 7 

Li what year, did it commence 7 

How long ago 7 

Length of the first period 7 

To what countries did the dis- 
coverers of Uie principal pasts of 
America chiefly belong? Spain, 
England and France. 

Of whatr nation, were the leaders, 
of these discoveries 7 The Italian. 

To whose naval enterprises, had 
the attention of Europe been re- 
cently drawn 7 The Portuguese. 

Object of the Portuguese in 
these enterprises 7 (See p. 10.) 

What is meant by douDline;' llie 
southern Extremity of Africa f 



dear on earth, and sealed oux lib- 
erties with theif blood. It is with 
peculiar and most impressive em- 
phasis, that the voice of tlieir toils 
and pains and sighs and tears and 
prayers and wounds *eCnd death, U 
cry in? to us, to leam their history, 
to enibalm their memories in our 
hearts, to emulate their virtues, and 
as far as possible, to do for posteri- 
ty, what our ance^ors did for us. 
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Who was most excited by these 
enterprises ? Columbus. 

Where was Columbus bom ? • 

In what year 1 

How lon§^ ago ? 

In what country, is Genoa T 

About how far from Rome, ac- 
cording to the map 7 

What was the Italian name of 
Columbus ? Chrisioval Colon. 

What studies did he pursue in 
childhood? Geometry, geography, 
astrbnomy and drawmg. 

Why did he make great progress 
in these branches 7 Because he 
pursued them with most vigorous 
application. 

Why did hc^pursue diese studies 
with so much ardor 7 They were 
intimately connected with his great 
object. 

What was his great object 1 To 
become a skilful navigator. 

What lesson does this teach re- 
specting education 7 That the at- 
tention of the young should be 
principally directed to important 
practical subjects. 

What lesson of self-denial does 
this teach us? That we should 
deny ourselves the pleasures of 
useless studies and pursuits. 



CHAPTER IV —p. 9. 

Colunibus,/rom his first going to 
sea, to the conimehcemerU of his 
Jirst voyage to America. 

At what age, did Columbus com- 
mence the business of a seaman 7 

Under what captain, did he serve 
for several years 7 Capt. Colon. 

With whom, did CapL Colon 
often fie^t? With the Venetians 
and Mahometans. 

For what, was Columbus distin- 
guished under Capt. Colon 7 Brav- 
ery and seamanship. 

How did Columbus escape to 



land, when his vessel caught fii* 
near Portugal 7 By swimming. 

How far did he swim 7 Abo\'« 
two leagues. 

How many miles 7 

Where dia he soon fix his resi 
dence 7 At Lisbon. 

Of what country, is Lisbon xh2 
capital? 

On what river 7 Which side 7 

WJhich way from Madrid 7 

About how far 7 900 miles. 

How does that appear from tlie 
map 7 According to the map, the 
distance is equal to about four and 
a half degrees of latitude. 

How many English miles is a 
degree of latitude 7 Very nearly 
70 ; more exactly 69 and one fifih. 

Whose daughter did Columbus 
marry at Lisbon 7 CapU Peres- 
trello's. 

Upon what subject, did Colum 
bus gain important instruction from 
Perestrello 7 Navigation. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
expect to find a passage to lodia 7 

What interesting discoveries had 
been made in the Atlantic 7 

To whom, did he first apply for 
patronage 7 The senate of Genoa. 

Whom did Columbus considei as 
having the second claim to his ser- 
vices? John II. king of Portu^. 

How did John treat the applica- 
tion of Columbus 7 With the ut- 
most attention. 

Who induced John to treat Co- 
lumbus in a most base and perfid- 
ious manner? The advisers of 
John, to whom he had referrea the 
subject. 

What was this treatment ? A 
vessel was secretly despatched to 
make the proposed discovery. 

Why aid this vile expedition 
fail? The conductor had by no 
means the eenius, skill or perse 
verance of Columbus. 

What did Columbus do, when he 
discovered this treacherv? He 
instantly quitted the kingclom. 

To wha^ country, dia Columbus 

!xt repair 7 To Spain. 



next repair 
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Whom did Columbus send to 
Eofflaad about the same time 1 

Who was then king of Eogiand 7 

Who were then the unitecT'sove- 
reigtis of Spain 7 

How were they united 7 By 
marriage. 

Did they reign unitedly over the 
whole, or each over ^ distinct part 7 
Eaeh over a distinct part. 

Title of Ferdinand 7 The Cath- 
olic, king of Arrafon. 

Title of Isabella? Queen of 
Castile, or Queen of Castile and 
Leon. 

How long did Columbus plead 
in vain with Ferdinand 7 Five 
years. 

Why had Columbus heard noth- 
ing from his brother, ^urinfi^ all 
this time 7 Bartholomew haa fall- 
en into the hands of pirates. 

What court did Columbus then 
determine to visit 7 The court of 
England. 

What is meant by the court of 
England 7 The king of England, 
his ministers and particular associ- 
ates. 

What is meant by the king's 
ministers 7 Those who transact 
his most important bpsines}. 

Why did not Columbus visit the 
court of England ? Isabella con- 
cluded to employ him. 

For what purpose, did she offer 
to pledge her own jewels 7 To 
defray the expense. 

Who savea her from this morti- 
fying expedient? St. Angel. 

How 7 By advancing the 
money. 

Why would not Ferdinand take 
any part in the enterprise? He 
had no confidence in the project of 
Columbus. 

For whom, did Isabella reserve 
all the benefits, that might result 
from the success of Columbus 7 
For the Castilians. ~ ^ 

Why 7 Because they were her 
subjects,^ and would defray the 
whole expense. 



CHAPTER v. — p. 11. 

Firtt voyage of Columkut, 

With how many vessels, did Co- 
lumbus undertake his first voyage 
to the new world 7 Names 7 

With how many men 7 

For how long, were they vicUuJ 
led 7 One year. * 

Whole expense? About 4000 
pounds sterling. 

Value of a pound sterling ? Four 
dollars and 44> cents. 

Value of 4000 pounds sterling f 

lA what year, was this voy- 
age? 

Month and day 7 

Day of the week 7 

From what port, did he sail 7 

Where is Tales? In Spain, 
very near the S. E. comer of Por- 
tugal. 

Which way from Jamestown? 
Exactly east. 

Where did Columbus expect to 
land ? In India. 

At what islands, did he at first 
touch 7 

Which way are the Canaries 
from. Palos ? 

To which qparter of the world, 
are the Canaries nearest 7 

From ¥mich of the Canaries, did 
he take his departure 7 Gomera. 

In what direction ? 

How were many of the sailors 
affected, when they lost sight of the 
Canaries 7 They wept and smote 
their breasts, fearing, th^y should 
never see land again. 

How did Columbus comfort 
them 7 By the prospect of vast 
wealth. 

From whom, did Columbus con- 
ceal the progress, that he made ? 
From the sailors.' 

Why 7 To prevent their being 
distressed with the idea of being so 
far from home. 

With what wonderful appear- 
ance were they greatly alarmed, 
when they were 600 miles from 
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l3omera7 The variation of the 
magnetic needle. 

what is meant by the variation 
of the needle? Its not pointing 
exactly north. 

How did Columbus quiet their 
fears ? He invented a pretended 
reason. 

What new difficulty had Cohim- 
bus, when they haid proceeded 
about 800 leagues 1 Insurrection. 

What did they wish ? To return 
to Spain. 

How did some of them propose 
to get rid of Columbus ? To throw 
him into the sea. 

^ How did he quell the insurrec- 
tion ? He soothed and threatened } 
he addressed their avarice and am- 
itition. 

How lonfi^ did tibey then proceed 
quietly ? About a week.. 

What did thev then do 1 They 
assembled on deck, and required 
Columbus to steer instantly for Eu- 
rope. 

What promise did he make 7 
To sail back; if thev did not dis- 
cover land in three days. 

How long Was it from tliat time, 
before thev discovered land? 
About two days. 

On what month and «lay 7 

How did they then treat Colum- 
bus? They threw themselves at 
his feet; and be^ed his pardon. 

With what ceremony, did Co- 
lumbus and his followers land ? 

To whom did they retufn thanks, 
and sing praise ? To God. 

Whom did the natives think the 
Spaniards to be ? 

What did they consider the 
ships 7 

Whai was the only valuable 
manufacture, that the natives could 
produce ? Cotton yam. 

What did the native^ call their 
boats 7 Canoes. 

What did the natives call this 
island 7 Guanahana. 

What did Columbus call it? 
Ban Salvador. 



What ornaments did many ef 
the natives wear in their nostrils 7 
Plates of gold. 

Where did they intimate, that 
ffold abounded ? In countries to 
the South. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
then sail from San Salvador..* 
South. 

What very great island did He 
soon discover T Cuba. 

How large a village did he dis- 
cover in Cuba ? It consisted of 
1000 inhabitants. 

■ What ver^ important grain did 
he discover m Cuba ? mmze. 

What name do we generally 
give to this grain ? Indian com, or 
corn. 

Why is it called Indian corn ? 
Because it was first found among 
the Indians. 

What great island did Columbus 
next discover ? Hayti. 

What did he call it? Hispa- 
uiola. 

Meaning of Hispaniola 7 Little 
Spain,. 

Name most generally given to 
Hayti 7 St. Domingo. 

Which way is St. Dominffo from 
Cuba 7 — From San Salvador 7 

How Were the Spaniards treated 
by the Haytians 7 With very 
great kindness. 

Cause of this kindness 7 The 
Spaniards were considered as ce- 
lestial beings. 

At what island, did Columbus 
leave a colony of 33 men? At 
Hayii. 

Why were the Haytians gj ad to 
have this colony remain 7 To de- 
fend them from the Carribees. 

Where did the Carribees live ? 
On the Carribe2ui islands. 

Which way from HayU 7 

Character of the Carribees? 
They were horrible plunderers and 
cannibals. 

Why did Columbus find it ne- 
cessary to hasten back to Spain 7 
On accoont of the impatience of 
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hi3 men; aiid the bad cbtidltiou of 
his ships. 

What dreadful calamity did he 
experience on his return 7 A tre- 
mendous storm. 

What method did he adopt^ to 
preserve a knowledge of his dis- 
coveries ? 
When did he arrive ia Spain 7 
How long held he been aosent 7 
How extensively did his fame 
immediately spread 7 Throughout 
Europe. 

What was the new world gener-. 
ally thought to be 7 A part of In- 
dia. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Second voyage of Columbus. 

Who patronized the second voy- 
age of Columbus? Both Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Of how man^r vessels, did his 
second fleet consist 7 17. 

With how many men 7 1500. 

From whom, did Ferdinand and 
Isabella obtain a grant of the lands 
tliey wished to occupy 7 From the 
Pope. 

Why 7 Because they were 
claimed by the Portuguese'. 

Who was then Pope 7 Alexan- 
der VI. 

What was his character 7 He 
was a monster of wickedness. 

What right had the Pope to make 
such a grant 7 No right. 

AVhy was he supposed to have 
such a right 7 He was considered 
as Christ°s vicegerent on earth. 

Meaning of vicegerent ? 

In what ^ear, did Columbus 
commence his second voyage 7 In 
1493. 

Why did he sail farther to the 
south than before 7 To have the 
l^enefit of the trade winds. 

What did he find at Navidad, 



where he had IcA his colo^T 
Nothing but desolation. 

What had become of the colony t 
Some had been slain by the na- 
tives 5 and tlie rest were drowned 
in attempting to escape. • 

What city did Columbus soon 
build? Isabella. 

^Vhere 7 On the northern een- 
tralpart of Hayti. * 

First city in America, built bj 
Europeans 7 Isabella. 

Most important island discover* 
ed by Columbus on his second voy- 
age 7 Jamaica. 

Which way is Jamaica from San 
Salvador 7 

What part of Cuba is between 7 

What part of the adventurerg on 
this voyage died in a very few 
months? Two thirds. 

How long was Columbus em- 
ployed in subduing the Haytians f 
several months. 

Upon what natives did Colum- 
bus impose a .tax ? All above t4 
years old. 

In what, was the tax paidf 
Gold dust or cotton. 

How did the Haytians attempt 
to destroy their oppressors 7 Bjr 
starvation. 

How? By leaving their own 
lajids uncultivated, and destro3ring 
their esculent roots. 

Meaning of esculent T 

Who were the victims of ttuf 
plot 7 The Haytians themselves. 

What part of them died 7 Moi« 
than a third. 

How were the Spaniards pre^ 
served 7 By supplies from Spain. 

Who persuaaed the court of 
Spain to send out Afuado, to 
watch the conduct of Columbus f 
The enemies of Columbus. 
^ What did Columbus do to avpid 
his inspection, and justify hiiqselff 
He repaired to Spain. 

By what course did he return to 
Europe 7 An eastern course. 

With what difficulty did he eon* 
tinually struggle? The \xiM 
winds. 
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How long was hif passage? 
Above three months. 

What' measure was proposed to 
prevent starvation 7 To feed up> 
on the Ilaytian prisoners, or to 
drown them. 

Who prevented the execution 7 
Columbus. 

How was* he received and 
treated by Ferdinand and Isabella 7 
With the utmost kindness. 

How were his enemies afiected 7 
They were filled with confusion. 



CHAPTER Vn.— p. 13. 

Cokmbui, after his tecond voy- 
age. 

What measure was adopted to 

Srocure colonists for HispauioIa7 
falefactors were taken from pris- 
ons. 

Meaning of malefactors f 

What land did Columbus first 
discover on his third voyage 7 
Trinidad. 

^ Near the mouth of what vast 
liver, is Trinidad 7 

In what latitude 7 

Near what island, did Columbus 
discover the continent 7 Trinidad. 

In what year 7 

How long after his first voyage 7 

How \one ago 7 ,, 

What led Columbus to conclude, 
that he had discovered a conti- 
■ent7 The greatness of the 
Oronoco. 

Who excited an insurrection 
among the Spaniards while Co- 
\unbus was absent 7 Roldan. 

With what office, had Columbus 
jivested Roldan 7 That of chief 
ustice. 

Whr sent to Spsun, an account 
*^f Roldan*s insurrection 7 Colum* 
#as. 

Why was Ferdinand disposed to 
Jt/Ok to the account of Roldan, 



rather than of Columbus 7 F. had 
not been remunerated for money, 
advanced to Columbus. 

Meaning of remunerate f 

For what purpose, was Francis 
Bovadilla sent to Hispaniola 7 To 
bquire into the character of Co- 
lumbus. 

How was Columbus required to 
treat Bovadilla 7 To obey him. 

What was the conduct of Co- 
lumbus 7 He silently submitted to 
be tried by Bovadilla. 

How did Bovadilla treat Colum- 
bus 7 Caused him to be seized, 
fettered, and hurried on board a 
ship. 

How did Columbus bear this 7 
With the greatest coolness and 
dienity. 

What did Bovadilla then do wiUi 
Columbus and his two brothers? 
Sent them in fetters, and in differ- 
ent vessels^ to Spadn. 

Who ofiered to unbind Colum- 
bus 7 Vellejo. the Capt. of the 
vessel, in whicn he sailed. 

Why did Columbus refuse 7 He 
said, his fetters had been put on by 
the Kinr's order, and by nis order 
only, should be taken on. 

How was he treated by the kins 
and queen, on his arrival in Spain 7 
He was liberated, and kindly re- 
ceived. 

What was his conduct, when ad- 
mitted into their presence? He 
threw himself at their feet, and re- 
mained speechless. 

What did he do, when a little 
recovered 7 Vindicated himself in 
a Ion? speech. 

What punishment did they in- 
flict upon Bovadilla? They de- 
g^radea him from his office. 

By whom, was Bovadilla super- 
seded 7 Ovando. 

How did Columbus feci, when 
he found, that he was not to be re- 
stored to his office of governor 7 
He was deeply wounded. 

What did he carry with him, 
wherever he went 7 Hjp feiters. 

What did he say, should he done 
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mm tneniy at laslf 1?ua. ^e^ 
siiould be buried with him in his 
grave. 

What did CoIumbcB demand of 
Ferdinand and Isabella? That 
be should be viceroy of the coun- 
tries he had discovered. 
"- Why did they declme the fulfil- 
lment of their "promise ? On ac- 
count of the CTeatncss and impor- 
tance of the aiscoveries. 

How many voya^s to America, 
«lid Columbus make 1 Four. 

Object of the fourth 1 To dis- 
cover a strait or isthmus, leading 
to the western ocean. 

Did be succeed in tins ? He did 
not. 

What disiret^aig intelligence did 
be receive, when he returned from 
his fourth voyage 7 That IsaUella 
was dead. 

What did Columbus demand of 
Ferdinand? The punishment of 
his oppressors, and the restitution 
of his privileges. 

W'th what, did Ferdinand amuse 
him? With fsur words and un- 
meaning promises. 

What encouraged Ferdinand to 
persevere in this cruel plan ? The 
declining health of Columbus. 

Where did Columbus die ? At 
Valladolid. 

Where are now his remmns ? 

In what year, did Columbus die ? 

How lonr after the discovery of 
San Salvador f- 

At what age ? 



CHAPTER Vin. — p. 14. 
Cabot, Amerigo and Verrazano, 

Who first discovered the conti- 
nent of America W- In what year ? 

Or what nation^ was John Cab- 
ot t Hi was an Italian. 

In what part of England, dtd be 
fMMel At London. 
2» 



What stimulated him. to seek a 
nearer passage to Inaia? The 
first >voyage of Columbus. 

In what direction from En^and, 
did he expect to find that passage 't 
A north-weSlern. 

From what port, did be sail ? 
Bristol. — When ? 

Which way is Bristol from Lon- 
don? 

What land did he first discover t 
Probably Newfoundland. 

What part of tiie continent did 
he first discover ? Probably Lab- 
rador. 

From whom, did America derive 
its name T p. 13. 

To what city, did he belong ? 

What was he called at Florence ? 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

What was nts occupation ? He 
was a merchant. 

In what year did he visit Ameri- 
ca? 

How long after the discovery of 
the continent by Columbus ? — By 
Cabot? 

Who' conducted the expedition, 
when AmeHgo visited America T 

With whom, had Ojeda before 
made a voyage to America ? 

Why was this continent called 
for Amerigo? Because be pub- 
lished an account of his voyage, 
with an elegant chart porportine 
that he was- the first discoverer of 
the continent 

Who was commissioned from 
France, to make discoveries in 
America ? 

By whom ? 

Did he make discoveries m N 
A. or S. A. ? 

In what year ? 

How l<Mig after the discovery of 
San Salvador ? — of the continent ? 

Who discovered the river and 
gulf of St. Lawrence ? 

By whom, was he commissioned ? 
How high did he ascend the St. 
Lawrence m 1636 ? 

Whence had Montreal its name f 

With what success did Cartief 
attempt to lettle Canada t 
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Ditcoveier of the Miauauppi 1 
Of what, was he in search 1 
Fate of De Soto 1 



CHAPTER IX. —p. 17. 

GUbertf Raleigh and Gosndd, 

Who planted the first En^ish 
colony in America? Walter Ka- 
«eiffh. 

Who ?ave Raleigh a commission 
for this f 

In what year 7 

,Who had failed in attempting to 
plant an English colony, tne pre- 
ceding year, at Newfoundland 7 
Humphrey Gilbert. 

What relation was Gilbert to 
Raleigh 7 Both had the same mo- 
ther. 

What became of Gilbert 7 . 

Where did Raleigh^s.fir8t colony 
settle 7 On an island; called Ro- 
anoke. 

In what year 7 1585. 

Where is Roanoke island 7 
Near the mouth of Albemarle 
sound. 

Where is Albemarle sound 7 

Of. how many persons, did the 
first English colony consist ? 107. 

Who was their governor? 
Ralph Lane. 

what became of that colony 7 

Where was planted Raleigh's 
second colony 7 At Roanoke. 

Consisting of how many 7 117. 

In what year 7 1587. 

Wlio was their governor 7 John 
White. 

Why did Gov. White go to Eng- 
land in 15877 To procure sup- 
plies. 

Why did he not succeed in ob- 
taining them 7 England was filled 
with ^arm for fear of the Spanish 
tavasion. 

How long was it, beforv White 



could revisit America? Thrae 
years. 

In what condition, did he find hit 
colony 7 He could find nothing of 
them. 

What had become of them? 
They have never been heard of 
since. 

What did Elizabeth call Um 
country 7 

Who discovered Cape CodT 
When 7 Why called Cape Cod 7 

In which of the United Statef, 
U Cape Cod? 

Which way is Cape Cod firom 
Portland 7 

What two important islands did 
Gosnold discover soon after 7 

Which is the largest ? 



* CHAPTER X. — p.l7. 

Aborigines of the Umted States. 

What was North America; at 
the arrival of the first settlers ? 

What is said of the spontaneous 
production's of the soil 7 

Meaning of spontaneous 7 

By whom, was the country io- 
habited ^ 

Why called Indians 7 

How many Indians, did Dr. 
Trumbull suppose, there might 
have been witnm the limits of uie 
13 United States 7 

Personal appearance of the In- 
dians 7 — Complexion 7 — Consti* 
tution 7 

For what, were they distin- 
guished in council 7 •— in war 7 

How did they appear in anger 7 

What is said of their revenge 7 

What was their conduct, when 
captured 7 They rarely asked life, 
or manifested fe^. 

How did they appear, wnen 
tortured by enemies? Generally 
with fortitude and exultation. 

What kind of writing had they f 
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Meaning of hiei oglyphici ? 

To wiiat; was uieir education 
confined 7 

What is S8ud of their languafipe 7 

What appear to have been tneir 
•nly compositions 7 

Can you mention some of their 
manufactures 7 

Can you mention some of the 
BxticleSy which they procured by 
cultivation 7 

What remedies were most fre- 
quently applied, to cure diseases 7 

To whom, did they apply, when 
under diseases, for which they 
knew no remedy 7 

How did he undertake a cure ? 

Employments of men 7 — i of 
women 7 

Amusements ' oT men 7— of 
women 7 — Dress in winter 7 

What were their feelings with 
regard to ornaments 7 

Object, aimed at, in painting 
themselves 7 

Sign of royalty 7 — Hadt>itations 7 

Cam you mention some of their 
domestic utensils 7 

What was their money 7 

3y what other name, is wampum 
sometimes called 7 Wampumpeag 
or peag. 

What was Iheir favorite em- 
ployment 7 

What were their offensive weap- 
OQs7 • 

Defensive weapons of some of 
them 7 

Meaning pf offensive? —' oi de 
fensive 7 

In what manner, did they rush 
to the attack in the open field 7 

How. did they generally treat 
their captives 7 

How did they ratify their trea- 
ties 7 

Meaning of ratify 7 

What was their civil govern- 
ment 7 

How did the sachem enable his 
council to remember the speeches, 
that they heard 7 

In how many principal gods, did 
they believe t 



What did the Indians in thti 
part of the country, call Uie good 
spirit 7 Kitchan. — the evil spirit I 
Hobbamock. 

Which of these, did they con- 
sider the greater 7 

Which did, they worship 7 

Of what, did they form images 
of these 7 

What honor did they pay to 
these imaff es 7 

What else did the^ worship 7 

What was their manner of wor- 
ship 7 

What did they offer to their gods 
m Virgima 7 

«Of what ancient events, had they 
stinot traditions 7 • ^ 

What was marria^ among 
them 7 

What is said of polygamy among 
them? 

Mefming of polygamy 7 ^ 

How were females treated by 
the men 7 

What articles were often buried 
with the dead 7 

From what countries, did the In- 
dians originate 7 Probably most 
of them from the northern parts of 
Asia. 

Across what strait 7 

From what other country, niis^t 
seme of them have come 7 Afri- 
ca. 

Over what water 7 

How wide is the Atlantic be- 
tween Africa and America ? More 
than 2000 miles. 

How could they pass so far by 
water 7 They might be blown 
over by the trade wmds. 

In what career, should we con- 
tinually press forward 7 

What should we aim to acconv 
plish for our fellovir men 7 

What consideration should mod 
erate our expectation of reward on 
earth 7 

With what, will the name of 
Amerigo Vespucci ever remaii 
stigmatized 7 
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MueeUanemu Questioiu, 

No. I. 

What science teaches the per- 
fections of God ? 

Who WM Ferdinand ? 

For what object, were malefac- 
tors taken from the prisons of 
Spain 7 . 

Who was Capt. Vellejo t 

Who was Verrazano f 

Who was Ralph Lane ? 

How old was Columbus, when 
.he discovered San Salvador 1 

What epithet is applied to that 
branch oi history, which relajjg 
more particularly to the church 9 

Who ^ Capt. Colon 7 

Who was Isabella 7 

Who sent Columbus in chains to 
Spain? 

Who was Ovando 7 

How old was Columbus, when 
he discovered the continent 7 

Who was Humphrey Gilbert 7 

To what country, did CcJumbus 
send his brother Bartholomew for 
patronage 7 

For what is Palos distmguish- 
ed7 

What is the proper name of In- 
dian corn 7 

Who rendered themselves hide- 
ous by painting 7 

Wlio made Roldan chief JuJstice 
of Hispaniola 7 

What kindness did Capt Vellejo 
offer Columbus 7 * 

How manv colonies were plant 
ed at Roancke 7 

Which period of our -history is 
distinguished for discoveries 7 

Who was St. Angel 7 

Who was considered as Christ's 
vicegerent on earth 7 

\Vhat part of the continent did 
Columbus discover 7 

Who was Roldan 7 

Who was Walter Raleigh 7 

Who were particularly engaged 
to discover a passage to India, be- 
fore the discovery of America 7 

On what occasion, did the sail- 



on oPColumbos weep, and 
their breasts 7 

On what occasion dic^ Columbus 
refuse to have his chains t^kea 
off7 

Who was Amerigo Vespucci ? 

AVho regarded Uieir females as 
slaves 7 

What distinguished character 
was bom at Genoa 7 

Who was Perestrello 7 

What did Columbus conceal 
from his men, on his first voyage 7. 

Island,' near the mouth of thi 
Oronoco 7 

Who was sent to Hispaniola^ to 
try Columbus 7 

What did Columbus say, should 
be buried with him in his grave 7 

Who was Jtlm Cabot 7 

Where did Gilbert attempt to 
i^ant a colony 7 

What became of Raleigh's colo- 
nies? 



CHAPTER XI. — p. 27. 

Paierdjrom James I. to the two 
companies. 

Which period is next in length, 
to the first 7 

In what year did it commence 7 

In what y£ar did it terminate 7 

Length of tlie second period ? 

Which are longest, the two first 
periods taken togetherj^ or all the 
rest 7 — How much 7 

For what, is the second period 
distinguished 7 

To what two companies, were 
letters patent granted m 1606 7 

By whom 7 

Meaning of letters patent ? 

What lands were these compa- 
nies authorized to possess 7 

What was the southern part of 
these lands called?—- To whom 
granted 7 

Which was largest 7 Tlicy wen 
nearly equal. 
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chapi«:r xti.— p.«d. 

Location of the Jrst permanent 
colony in Va.f ^. , 

Who conducted the first colony;, 
tent out by the London company^ 
under this patent ? 

What great bay did they enter ? 

Between what capes 7 

Len^h of the Cfaesapeak 7 

In what month did IVewport en- 
ter this bay? — In what year? 
p. 27. 

When did the government of this 
eoK>ny commence its operation ? 
Soon after they lan^ea at the 
mouth of the Chesapeak. 

VHiere had that govemix\,ent 
been constituted ? 

Of how many members, did it 
insist ? 

In what manner, were their 
names brought over 1 

By whom, was the president 
ehosen f 

Who was the first president ? 

Conduct of Wingfield? Very 
bad. 

How long were they in selecting 
Mlace for settlement 7 17 daj«. 

What did they call the place 7 

Why 7 In honor of Kin? James. 

On what was it situated^ 

By what river, was the- peninsu- 
la formed 7 

On which side of the river, was 
Jamestown 7 The north. 

How far from the mouth of 
James river 7 About 32 miles. 

What is the state now called, in 
which Jamestown was situated 7 

In what part of that state 7 



CHAPTER Xin.— p.28. 

Ewrly life and unjtist treatment of 
8mUhf and admimstraJtion of 
WtngJUUL 

Who is generally considered as 
Ihd father of Va. 7 Captain John 
Bmith. • 



At what age, did he first kraw 
his native land 7 •— Why 7 

Under what emperor did he 
Mt with the Turks 1 ' 

^ow many champions did he 
vancjuish at toe siege of Regal 7 — 
Their names 7 

Fate of Smith in a subsequent 
battle 7 

How did he effect his escape 7 

What honor did the London 
company confer onSmidi 7 They 
appointed him one of the ceunci. 
to govern the eolony. 

How was he treated ^n the 
voyage 7 

He was kept confined, as a enm- 
inal. 

How was he treated at their 
landmg 7 He was excluded from 
the council. 

Why was he thus treated 7 

Why did his enemies ofier to ex- 
cuse him from a regular trial 7 
They pretended to pity him. 

Why was he tried 7 He defied 
his accusers, and insisted up«a a 
trial. 

Result of Smith's trial? He 
was cleared; and Winsfield was 
sentenced to pay him a fine of 200 
pounds. 

What did Smith do with this 
fine 7 Gave it all to the colony;. 

When was Smith admitted to his 
seat in the council 7 In June. 

How did they express their ree- 
onciliation the next Sabbath 7 By 
receiving the communion. 

Conduct of Smith's accusers? 
They confessed, that they had 
been suborned to accuse him. 

Meaning of suborn ? 

Of what, were the colony in very 
ffreat want, soon after Newport 
left them in June 7 Of provisions. 

Of what number, did the colony 
then consist 7 104. 

How many of them died in three 
months 7 Fifty. 

' Who monopolized the few refresh- 
ments that remained 7 Wmgfield. 

Meaning^ of monopolize f 

What enmi»al project did Wlag' 



field entertain ? To run away with 
the pinnace, and desert the colony. 

Meaning of pvmace f 

How did thev punish Wingfield 7 
They deg^raded him from his office. 

What was his office ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RatcUff*8 administrationf and 
Smith's captimttf. 

Who succeeded ^Wingfield? 
John ^atclifT. 

To whom, did RatclifT commit 
die pruicipal management ? • To 
Smi 



r 



t Note B. 
Capture of Okee, 

** The party, which accompanied 
Smith in this excursion, consisted 
of six men, well amied, but ill pro- 
vided with- clothing and other ne- 
cessaries. 

" What was wanting in equip- 
ment, was to be supplied b^^ resolu- 
tion and address ; and Smith's ge- 
nius was equal to the attempt. 

" They proceeded down the river 
to Kecoughtan, (Hampton,) where 
the natives, knowing the needy state 
of the colony, treated them with 
contempt, ofllering an ear of com 
in exchange for a musket^ or a 
sword, and in like proportion for 
their scant and tattered garments. 
Finding, that courtesy and gentle 
treatment would not prevail, and 
that nothin? was to be expected in 
the way of barter, and moreover 
provoked by their contempt, Smith 
ordered his boat to be arawn on 
shore, and his men to fire at them. 

" The affrighted natives fled to 
the woods, while the party searched 
their houses, in which uiey found 
plenty of com ; but Smith did not 



How did Smith jprociupe eom 
from the natives T By traffic, bj 
threats, and by violence.f 

How many m^n accompaniea 
Smith in an expedition to Kecougi^* 
tanf 

What did the Indians contempt- 
uously offer Smith for a musket or 
a sword 1 

How did Smith resent the insolt T 

Name of their idol, captured br 
Smith? 

What provisions did he procure 
by means of this idol ? 

In what attempt was Smith 
taken captive 1 

Where does the Chickahommg 
empty into James river? A few 
miles above Jamestown. 

What did he present to the Ii^- 
dian chief? 

permit his men to touch it, expect- 
ing, that the Indians would return, 
ana attack them. They soon ajp- 
peared to the number of 60 or 70, 
formed into a square, carrying their 
idol OkeBf composed of skins, * 
stuffed with moss, and adorned with 
ch^ns of copper. They were arm- 
ed with clubs and targets, bows ay^d 
arrows, and advanced smgin^ to 
the charge. The party received 
them with «. volley of shot, w;hich 
brought . several of them to the 

f-ound, and their idol among them, 
he rest fled again to the woods, 
from whence they sent a deputation 
to offer peace ahd redeem their 
god. Smith having in his hands 
so valuable *b. pledge, was able to 
bring them to his own terms; he 
stipulated, that six of them should 
come unarmed, and load bis boat 
with com, and on this condition, 
he would be their friend, and give 
them hatchets, beads and copper. 
These stipulations* were faithfully 
performea on both sides ; and the 
Indians in addition, presented them 
with venison, turkies and other 
birds, and continued singing and 
dancing till their departure." — 
Belknap's Biog. I. 261. 



Name of that cUef f Opekan- 
ftaiMMigh. 

Who was Opekankaaough 1 
Brother of Powhatan. 

To what great chief, was Smith 
■oon conducted 7 

To what, was he doomed by 
Powhatan and ius council 7 

Who saved the life of Smith 7 

Father of Pocahontas 7 

What did Smith agree to give 
Powhatan for his liberty and other 
favors 7 Two pieces of cannon 
and a grindstone. 

Why did not Powhatan receive 
them f His twelve Indians were 
unable to*carrv them. 

How long nad Smith been ab- 
sent from j2unestown 7 

To what number was the colony 
then reduced 7 38. 

For what, did he find them 
making preparation 7 To quit the 
country. 

Who prevented 7 Smith. 

What female frequently relieved 
their distresses, and saved the lives 
of several 7 Pocahontas. 

How were the colony relieved 
the ensuing winter? By supplies 
from England. 

Who brought them 7 Capt. 
Newport. 

How many new planters did 
Newport bring with him 7 100. 

What great calamity did the 
colony simer about that time 7 
Several houses, with much pro- 
vision and furniture, were burnt. 

t Note C. 

Pursuit of Gold. 

"In a small stream of water, 
which issued from a bank of sand 
near Jamestown, a sediment of 
some shinmg mineral substance, 
which had some resemblance to 
gold, was discovered.' At a time, 
when the precious metals were con- 
ceived to be the peculiar and only 
valuable productions of the New 
World, when every mountain was 
supposed to contain a treasure, and 



Why did Newport stay 14 weeks 
at Jamestown 7 To load his ves* 
sel with what he supposed golden 
sands, f 

Effects of this delusion 7 Scarci- 
ty, distress and death among the 
colonists. 

What infamous character was 
sent to England with Newport in 
16087 Wmgfield. 



CHAPTER XV. — p. 52. 

SmUh*8 administration and de 
parture. Pestilencet 4»c. 

Who succeeded RatclifT as pres- 
ident of the council 7 Smith. 

In what year 7 In 1608. 

Character of Smith's administra- 
tion 7 Most energetic and useful. 

What method did Smith adopt, 
to prevent profanity 7 He caused 
the number of every man's oaths 
to be noted, and at night, as many 
cans of water to be poured inside 
of his sleeve. 

What dreadful plot did Powha- 
tan form in 1609 7 

Who averted their destruction 7 

How 7 

How old was she then 7 About 
14. 

In what year, was she bom 7 

Who allured Pocahontas to come 

every rivulet was searched for its 
golden sands, this appearance was 
considered as an infallible indica- 
tion of a mine. Every hand was 
eager to dig. A large quantity of 
this glittering dust was amassed. 
'There was now,' says Smitn, 
'no talk, no hope, no work, but 
dig gold^ wash j^old, refine gold.' 
With this imaginary wealth, the 
vessel was loaded, while the cul- 
ture of the land and every usefiil 
occupation was totally neglected." 
— Ramsay, 1, 18. 
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ODboardhi8ye6S^iiil612 7 Cspt 

What was then her age 7 

Where did Argal carry her? 
To Jamestown. 

What did Powhatan offer to give 
for her ransom? 500 bushels of 
com. 

What prevented her return to 
her father ? Her marriage. 

Whom did she marry f 

What effect upon her father, had 
her marriage ? He was ever after 
a friend to the English. 

To what country did Mrs. Rolfe 
remove ? 

What religion did she embrace ? 

What name was given her 1 

How was she received at the 
court of King James ? With much 
attention. 

Why was James much displeas- 
ed with Mr. Rolfe? Because he 
had presumed to marry into a royal 
family. 

By what, was she prevented 
from returning to Virginia ? By 
death. 

Where do her descendants now 
live? 

What is their standmg in socie- 
ty? 

In what year, did Smith return 
to England ? In 1609. 

For what object ? To be healed 
of his wounds. 

How had he been dangerously 
wounded ? By the accidental ex- 
plosion of a bag of gunpowder. 

Number of the colony at Smitli^s 
departure ? 500. 

\Vhat prevailed in the colony im- 
mediately after Smith's departure ? 
Anarchy, faction, riot, and the most 
daring crimes. 

Who took advantage of their di- 
vided and wretched state ? The 
Indians. 

What calamities soon followed ? 
The most dreadful famine and pes- 
tilence. 

To what number,, were the peo- 
ole reduced in six months ? p. 34. 

What was this period for many 



^ears denominated? 7%e 

infftime. 

What resolution did they 
adopt? 

Who prevented their gcis^ to 
England, after they had embarked f 

In.what year ? 1610. 

Who then became their govoa* 
or ? Lord Delaware. 

What did he soon restore to the 
colony ? Order and contentment. 

What soon obliged him to resign 
the government ? Want of healu. 



CHAPTER XVI. — p. 36. 

Settlement of N. F. and naming 
of NeW'EnghtndL 

Who first built a fort at Albany t 

In what year ? 

How long ailer the settlement €A 
Jamestown ? 

On what river, is Albany ? 

Which side ? 

Which way from N. Y. city ? 

In what year, was a settlement 
commenced on Manhattan island ? 

What city is now on that island T 

Which way is N. Y. city from 
New-Haven? — from Philadel- 
phia? 

From whom, "was the Hudson 
named ? 

What other name is often appli- 
ed to the Hudson ? North nver. 

In whose employ, did Hudson 
sail up that river ? 

What name was given by the 
Dutch, to the region round Hud- 
son's river ? 

What did they call N. Y. t 

In what year was the name of 
New-England given to this coun- 
try? 

IJy whom ? 

Who had presented him a map 
of the country ? 

Who was the father of ibal 
prince? James L 
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CHAPTER XVII p. 96. 

FSruUUss aUemots to establish 
e€io>niur in N. Englahd, 4*^. 

Who first attempted to estab- 
lish a colony m N. E. ? Gosnold. 

In what year 1 1602. 

Where <ud his company build a 
fort 7 On the largest of Elizabeth 
islands. 

Where arc Elizabeth islands? 
Partly in Buzzaurd's bay, near to 
Martha's Vineyard. 

What induced them to relinquish 
their design? The smallness of 
their company, and want of pro- 
visions. 

Who sent out the second colony 
to N. E. 7 John Popham. 

From what countir ? England. 

Id what year ? 1d07. 

Where did they setUe ? At the 
mouth of Sagadanok river. 

What is ll^t river now called 7 
Kennebec. 

In what state is Kennebec river ? 

What are some of the towns 
upon the Kennebec 7 

What was the number of the 
colony at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec 7 45. 

Where was another colony plant- 
ed the same year 7 

What induced the Sagadahok 
colony to return to England the 
next year 7 The burning of their 
stores, emd death of their leaders. 

Where met the first representa- 
tive assembly in America 7 •— 
When? 

How many corporations were 
represented 7 

Population of the Va. colony m 
1620? 

Why were criminals sent to this 
colony 7 Effect of this 7 

When was African slavery in- 
troduced into this country ? 

f Note D. 

Form of subscription in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

"Though the forms of^subscrip- 
3 



CHAPTER XVUI.— p. 91. 

The Puritans, 

Where commenced the first per* 
manent colony in N. E. 7 
In what year 7 
From what country, original- 

Of what religious denomina- 
tion? ' 

Why were they called Puritans 7 
Because they professed to desire 
greater purity of worship, of dis- 
cipline and of morals. 

By whom was the name first 
given them? By their oppo 
nents. 

How did these intend the name 
should be regarded? As a term 
of reproach. 

How long had this name been in 
use 7 About 60 years. 

How had they been treated, dur- 
ing that period 7 They had been 
grievously persecuted. 

Who haa taken the lead in these 
persecutions 7 Elizabeth, Parker, 
Whitgift, James I. and Bancroft. 

What was the office of Parker, 
Whitgift, and Bancroft? Arch- 
bishop of Canteifaury. 

Wnat were some of the greatest 
'injuries, inflicted upon the Puri- 
tans? Cruel mocKings, loss of 
goods, imprisonment and death. 

For what, did they receive the^e 
injuries 7 Forpreachii^ and hear- 
ing the gospel, and worshipping 
G^ aecordmf to the dictates of 
conscience; for not worshipping 
God in the way they thougM 
wrong: for attempting lo defend 
themselves by reason and scrip- 
ture, and for not believing what 
they could not believe, or profess- 
ing to believe what they disbe- 
lieved.t 

• 
tion," says Mr. Brook, " varied in 
different dioceses, that which was 
most commonly imposed, was the 
following. 'I acknowledge the 
Book of ArUcles, agreed upon bj 
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From what ^uig, had the 
Puritaos great hopes of relief? 
James I. 

Why ? He had professed kiiid- 
ness to the suffering Puritans, and 
strong^ disapprobation of the cere- 
monies of the church of England. 

What was the result ? The Pu- 
ritans were most grievously disap- 
pointed. 

How were their ministers treat- 
ed? They were persecuted in 
every quarter. 

In wnat yean commenced the 
reign of James I. ? 1603. 

Who was then Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? Whitgift. 

Who soon succe^ed Whitgifl, 
in .that office 7 Bancroft. 

Character of Bancroft ? He was 
a more dreadful persecutor than 
Whitgift. 

For what, was he a most proper 
tool 7 To execute the tyranny of 
James. 

What did James say to some of 
the Puritans, after he nad pretend- 
ed to hear their deCence at Hamp- 
ton Court? ''If this be all your 
party have to say, I will make 
them conform, or I will hurry them 
out of the land: or else do worse/' 

What did James do, that was* 
worse 7 He restrained them from 
going out of the land, that he might 
persecute them there. 

the clergy in the synod of 1563, 
and confirmed by the queen's 
majesty, to ^ sound, and accord- 
ing to the word of God j— that 
Uie queen's ma|esty is the chief 
governor, next under Christ, of this 
church of England, as well in 
eccUsiasHcal as civil causes 3-— 
that in the Book of Common 
Prayer, there is nothing evil, or re- 
pugnant to the word^of God ; but 
that it may well be* used in our 
Christian church of England; — 
and that, as the public preaching 
of the word in this church of Ens- 
laadj is sound and sincere, so the 
vobke order in the ministration of 



CHAPTER XIX. —p. 37. 

77ic PuriUau, previoudy to their 
arrival at Cape Cod, 

What measure did many of the 
Puritans adopt, to escape the tyr- 
anny of James? To leave their 
country. 

To what country, did many of 
them flee? To Holland. 

In what part of England, did the 
Plymouth colony originate? In 
the northern part. 

In what counties 7 

What was the occasion of tbeii 
separating from the established 
church 7 

About what time, was that revi> 
val? 

What did the converts resolve to 
emov 7 Liberty of conscience. 

Who was the first pastor of a 
distinguished church, formed from 
these converts 7 Mr. Clifton. 

Who was their next pastor 7 
Mr. Robinson. 

Who was the first elder of that 
church 7 Mr. Brewster. 

Where did they conclude to go, 
to escape persecution 7 

What great difficulty was in the 
way of their flight 7 

What treatment was received by 
a numberof Puritans, who attempt- 
ed to escape at Boston? They 

the sacraments is consonant te the 
word of God.' Some things in 
this form the Puritans did not be- 
lieve, and could not believe. Had 
they therefore, acknowledged these 
things to be true, they must have 
been g^uilty of lying to God, and 
to their own consciences. They 
shuddered at the thought of com- 
mitting such wickedness. * Our 
bodies and goods, and all 



we 



have,' said they, * are in her 
' majesty's hands ; only our souls toe 
reserve to our Godj who alone is 
able to save us, or condemn us.' " 
— Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 
1 : 35, 39. 
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wen beirttyed to the (^cers of 

tyranny. 

Id what year, did Mr. Rofaon- 
Bon's charch escape to Holland? 
1608. 

On wbat coast, were they driven 
by a storm ? 

In what cit\\ did they first settle 
in Holland ? 

Which way is Amsterdam from 
Liondon 1 

How long did they continue at 
Amsterdam ? 

What was their principal motive 
for leavingc Amsterdam / 

To what city, did they remove ? 

Which way is Leyden from Am* 
stardam 7 

How many communicants had 
^^ at one time, at Leyden t 

What favorable testimony did 
the ma^strates of Leyden give to 
the Puntans 7 * 

What reasons are stated, as 
inducing the Puritans to leave 
HollaBdt 

To what wilderness did they re- 
solve to take th^ flight 7 

* The integrity and piety of the 
Poritans procured them esteem 
and confidence in a land of stran- 
gers. Though poor, they had 
credit to borrow money of the 
Dutch, whenever they wished ; for 
they were always punctual to pay. 
Tbey were industrious and faitn- 
ful ; therefore, a preference was 
given to their custom and to their 
work. 

Just before tliese fathers of New- 
England left the city, the Dutch 
magistrates, from the seat of jus- 
tice, ^ave this honorable testimony 
of their worth. In addressing the 
Walloons, who were the French 
church, " These English,'^ say 
they, " have lived among us now 
these ten years, and yet we never 
had one suit or action come 
against them ; but your strifes are 
continual.^' 



In what year 7 1617. 

How long after they removed, to 
Amsterdam 7 

First measure, adopted, alter 
this resolution? A meeting for 
fasting and praver. 

Where did mey decide to set- 
tle? , 

What favor did mey ask of 
James ? Free toleration. 

What intimation did James give 
them? 

Why did not Mr. Robinson go 
with the first planters? It was 
judged best that he should remain 
m Holland with the majority of the 
church. 

Who was appointed to go with 
the pilffrims. as their spiritual 
teacher 7 Elder Brewster 

How many vessels did they 
procure for their enterprise 7 ~- 
Names? 

Which was the lars^est 7 

How many times ? 

Which dia they purchase 7 

Who preached to the pilgrims, 
just before their departure from 
Leyden ? t 

• t Note E. . 

Mr. Robinson's Farewell Address, 
and Letter. 

All things being in readiness for 
their departure from Leyden, they 
kept a day of solemn humiliation 
and prayer. This was in Juljy. 
On one part of the day. Mr. Rob- 
inson preached from Ezra 8 : 21. 
'* Then I proclaimed a fast at the 
river Ahava, that we mi^ht afflict 
ourselves before our God, to^eek 
of him a right w^ay for us and for 
our little ones and for all our sub- 
stance.'' The conclusion of this 
discourse is truly excellent. It con 
tains an exhortation, which breathes 
a noble spirit of Christian liberty, 
and gives a just idea of the senti 
meuts of this most excellent man- 
It exhibits ^ spirit of charity and 
genuine liberality, which perhapc 
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Whatipiritdoej his coaeladioff 
nborUUion breathe 7 

How, did he say. they shodd 
regard any new truth, that God 
should show them from his word 7 

From what, did he think, more 
truth would break forth T 

has not been surpassed since the 
days of the apostles. This will 
appear the more remarkable and 
lovely, when we consider the gen- 
eral bigotry of the ase^ and the 
narrow principles of lie Brown- 
ists, from which he had recently 
escaped. 

" Brethren," said he, " we are 
now quickly to part from one an- 
other, and whether I may live to see 
your face on earth any more, the 
Uod of heaven only knows ^ but 
whether the Lord hath appointed 
that or notj I charge you before 
God and his blessed angels, that 
YOU follow me no farther, than you 
nave seen me follow die Lord 
Jesus Christ 

" If God reveal any thin? to you 
by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it, as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my 
ministry. For I am verily per- 
suaded— I am very confident, that 
the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. 
For my part, I cannot sufficient- 
ly bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches^ who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go, 
at present, no farther, than the 
instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. 
Whatever part of his will our God 
revealed to Calvin, they will rather 
die. Uian embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, you see, stick fast, 
where they were left by that g^eat 
man of God, who yet saw not all 
thinss. 

"This is a misery, much to be 
lamented; for though they were 
baminff and shin'mc liehts m their 



What, did ha say^ Luther aod 
Calvin would be willing to em- 
brace, if thev had been hving ? 

What nickname did he advise 
them to shake off? 

In what month, did they leave 
Leyden ? 

times, yet they penetrated not in- 
to the whole counsel of God ; but 
were th^ y now living, would be as 
willing to embrace farther Hgiit, 
as diat which they first received. 
I beseech you, remember, it is aa 
article of your church-coveDant, 
'That you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shaU be made 
known to you from the written 
word of God.' Remember that, 
and every other article of yt>ur 
sacred covenant. But I must 
herewith exhort you to take heed, 
what you receive as truth. Exam- 
ine it, consider it, and compare it 
with other scriptures of tnttfa, 
before you receive it. For it is 
not possible, Uiat the Christian 
woria should come so4ateIy out of 
such thick anti-c^u>tian darkness, 
and that perfectioa of knowledge 
should break forth at once. 

" I must idso advise you to aban- 
don, avoid and shake off the name 
of Brownist, It is a mere nick- 
name, and a brand for the maifing 
religion and the professors of it, 
odious to the Christian world." 

Having said this, with some 
other things, relating to their pri- 
vate conduct, he devoutly commit- 
ted them to the care and protecticHi 
of divine providence^ 

While at Southampton, they re- 
ceived a most affectionate and in- 
structive letter from their beloved 
pastor. The following extracts 
may give some idea of its spirit 
an(t its value. 

" Loving Christian Friends , 

'^ I do heartily and in the Lord, 
salute * vou, as being those, with 
whom 1 am present in my best 
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To what port, <lid they repair for 
Kmbarkaiiou t 

How long liad they been in 
Holland? 

To what port in England, did 
th&y first saitt 

What most ezceUent man 

sffisefions, and most earnest long* 
ing after you, though 1 be con- 
strained for a while to be bodily 
absent from vou. I say Con- 
ttrainedf God knowing how will- 
ingly, and much rather than other- 
wise, I would have borne my part 
mth you in this first brunt, were I 
not by strong necessity, held back 
for the present. Make account of 
me in the mean time, as a man 
divided in myself, with great pain, 
and as (natural bonds set aside) 
having my better part with you. 
And Sthoufi^ I douDt not, in your 
godly wis<K>ms, you both foresee 
and resolve upon that which con- 
eemeth your present state and con- 
dition, both severally and jointly, 
yet have I thought it my duty to 
add some further spur of provoca- 
tion to them that run well already ; 
if not because you need it, vet iJe- 
cause I owe it in love and duty. 

" And first, as we are daily to 
renew our repentance with our 
Uod; — so doth the Lord call us 
in a particular m&nncr, upon occa- 
sions of such difficulty and danger, 
as lieth upon you, to both a more 
narrow search and careful reforma- 
tion of your ways in his sight. -— 
Sin .being taken away by earnest 
repentance, and the pardon thereof 
sealed up to a man's conscience by 
his Spirit, great shall be his securi- 
ty and peace in all dangers, sweet 
his comforts in nil distresses, with 
happy deliverance from all evil, 
whether in life or death. 

" Next after this heavenly peace 
with God and our own consciences, 
we are carefully to provide for 
' peace with all men — especially 
with our associates. For that, 
watchfulness must be had, that we 



was bom at Southampton? 0r 
Walts. * 

How long after the Pilgrims 
touched there ? 54 years. 

In what year, was Dr. Watts 
bom? 

Whom did Dr. Watts most 

neither do' give, nor easily take 
offence. — Neither yet is it suf 
ficient, that we keep ourselves by 
the grace of God from giving m 
offence except withal we be armed 
against the taking of them, when 
they are given by others. -^ In my 
own experience, few or none have 
been found, which sooner give 
offence, than such, as ea&ily take 
it ; neither have they proved sound 
or profitable members in societies, 
who have nourished this touchy 
humor. 

'' But besides' these, there are di- 
vers motives provoking you above 
others, to great care and con- 
science this way ; as first, you are 
many of you strangers as to the 
persons, so to the infirmities, one 
of another, and so to stand in need 
of more watchfiiiness this way—- 
which doth require at your hand, 
much wisdom and charity for the 
covering and preventing of incident 
offences that way. And lastly, 
your intended course of civil com- 
munity will minist^^ continual oc- 
casion of offence, and will be as 
fuel for the fire, except vou dili- 
gently quench it with- brotherly 
forbearance. 

''And if taking offence cause- 
lessly, or easily, at men's doings, 
be so carefully to be avoided, how 
much mor^ need is to be taken, 
that we taKe not offence at Goa 
himself. Which yet certainly we 
do, so oft as we do murmur at 
his providence in our crosses; or 
bear impatiently such afflictions, 
as wherewith he pleaseth to visit 
us. Store up, Uierefore, patience 
against the evil day, without which 
we take offence at the Lord him- 
self m his holy and just works. — — < 
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striking)^ resemble in character T 
Mr. Robinson. ' 

Which^vay is Southampton from 
Winchester f — from Oxford ? 

Whom did they meet at South- 
ampton? 

From whom, did they receive a 
most interesting^ letter ? 

In what respect, did be say, he 
was present with them ? 

Wnat, did he say, had held him 
back from going with them 1 

What, does he say, we must dai- 
ly renew ? 

What peace should we seek, 
next ailer peace with God and our 
own consciences 7 

With wba^ persons, should we 
especiadly strive to be at peace 7 

What characters are generally 
most ready to give offence 1 

At whom, should we be more 
especially cautious nol to take 
offence? 

When may we be said to take 
offence at God ? 

What should we store up, 
against the evil day ? 

What persons, did he s^, 
should be chosen for civil rulers f 

What did he say, should be 
yielded to civil rulers ? 

What special reason did he men- 
tion, why they should honor their 

" Lastly, whereas you are to be- 
come a body politic, using among 
yourselves, civil government — let 
your wisdom and godliness appear, 
not only in choosing such persons, 
as do entirely love, and will pro- 
mote, the common good ; but also 
in yielding* unto them, all due hon- 
or and ^>edience i% their lawful 
administrations; not beholding in 
them, the ordinariness of their per- 
sons, but God's ordinance, for your 
good; not being like the foolish 
multitude, who more honor the 
gay coat, than either the virtuous 
mind of the man, or the glorious 
ordinance of God. But you know 
better things, and that the image of 
the Lord's power and authority, 



rulers? Because they would b« 
men of their own choice. 

In what monUi, did the Pilgrims 
embark at Southampton ? 

Who was roaster of the May- 
flower ? Capt. Jones. 

Who was master of the Speed 
well? Capt. Reynolds. 

What complaint did Reynolds 
soon make ? That his vessel was 
leaky. 

At what port, did they stop, to 
make repairs ? At Dartmouth. 

At wnat port, did they next 
call 7 At Plymoath. 

What was there the decision re- 
specting the Speedwell ? 

Principal cause of her condem- 
nation 7 The treachery of Rey- 
nolds. 

What was done with her pas 
senders ? 

How many passengers did the 
Mavflower then contain ? 

On what month and day, did she 
sail fr»m Plymouth ? 

How long after Columbus first 
sailed from Gomera 7 

What kind of a voyage had the 
Pilgrims 7 Stormy, dangerous and 
dreadful. 

What land did they first dis- 
cover 7 

Present name of the place ? 

which the magistrate bcareth, is 
honorable, in ^ow mean persons 
soever. And this duty you ought 
the more conscionably to perform, 
because you 'are (at least for the 
present) to have them for your 
ordinary ffovemors, which your- 
selves shall make choice of for that 
work, 

'^An unfeigned well-wisher to 
your happy success in this hopeful 
voyage. 

"JOHN ROBINSON." 

This letter being read to the 
whole company at Sonthamptoa. 
was very gratefully received ; ana 
aftenVaras produced the most bap* 
py effects. ^ 
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On wrhal month and d»j 7 

How maay days afler they }efl 
Plymoutli ? 

In what part of the country, had 
the I ilgrims intended to settle 7 

Why did Capt. Jones steer so 
far north 7 He liad been hired by 
the Dutch, to betray the Puri- 
tans. 

Why 7 The Dutch wished to 
oecupy tfafc place themselves. 

What prevented the Pilgrims 
from then proceeding to the mouth 
of the Hudson 7 

When did they come to anchor 7 

Where 7 In Cape Cod harbw, 
near Provincetowa, between Cape 
Cod and Plymouth. 

How many days did the May- 
flower continue at anchor in Cape 
Cod harbor 7 34. 

What act of devotion did they 
peifonn. immediately afler their 
arrival! 

What political measure did the 
Pilgrims adopt the same day 7 
They formed themselves into a 
body politic. 

Meaning of- body politic f A 
civil society, united together, to be 
gtrvemed by certain men or cer- 
tain laws. 

What did they ene^age by the 
covenant, that they then formed 7 
** To submit to such government 
and governors, laws and ordinan- 
ces, as should by general consent, 
from time to time, be made choice 
of." ' 

When and where, was this in- 
I 

t Note F. 

Names of the PlymoOieanSf who 
subscribed the civU compact at 
Cape Cod. 

John Carver, William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, William Brew- 
ster, Isaac Allerion, Miles Stand- 
ish, John Alden, Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin, William Mul- 
iens, William White, Richard War- 
ren, John Howland. Stephen Hop- 
kins, Edward Tilfy, John Tilly, 



jtnimevt d»<^7 Ai Cwe Cod. 
Nov. 11, leso. ^ 

By how maAV. was this eov^naiA 
subscribed 7 il.f 

Whom did they then elect goT« 
eruor 7 John Carver. 



CHAPTER XX. ^ 

Settlement at Plymouth^ 

How much time did the Pilgrims 
spend in seeking and preparing for 
themselves, a habitation t Two 
months. 

On what part of Cape Cod, did 
thev seriously think of settling 7 

A few miles S. E. of Cape Cod 
harbor. 

Which way from Plymouth! 
Nearly east. 

On what important ezpedltioii. 
did some of them set out, jDec. 6 1 
Togo round Cape Cod bay.^ 

For what purpose 7 To discov* 
er the best place for a habitation. 

Where is Cape Cod bay 7 Be- 
tween Cape Cod and the rest of 
Ms. 

How many set out. on this im- 
portant expedition 7 14 Pilgrims 
and 4 sailors. 

Who were the principal charac- 
ters 7 Carver, Bradford, Edward 
Winslow and Standish. 

How did they commence their 

Francis Cooke, Thomas Roforiy 
Thomas Tinker, John Ridged^e, 
Edward Fuller, John Turner, Fran- 
cis Eaton, James Chilton, John 
Crackston, John Billington, Mosef 
Flclcher,'John Goodman, Degory 
Priest, Thomas Williams, GiiDert 
Winslow, Edmund Margeson^ Pe- 
ter Brown, Richard Britteridge, 
George Soule, Richard Clarke^ 
Richard Gardiner, John Allerto% 
Thomas English, Edward Doley, 
Edward Leister. 
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eip6<fit!on f Flroni Cape Cod 1iaj«- 
bor, they proceeded towards the 
8<Mith, near the eastern shore of 
the bay. 

What was the state of the 
weather f It was so cold, that 
the salt water froze upon their 
garments. 

In iM^at manner, did they after- 
wards travel ? Partly by sea, and 
partly by land. 

Vi^n did they haye the first en- 
eoonter with the Indians ? Dec. 8. 

Who made the attack? The 
Nausets. 

What was the issue t It ap- 
pears to have been a bloodless 
skirmish. After exchanging a few 
shots, the Nausets fled. 

How did the adventurers pro* 
eeed, after the '' first encounter ? '' 
They went on board, and pro- 
eeeaed a little farther along by the 
shore, and then turned, and sailed 
across the bay nearly to Plymouth. 

What disasters did Uiey meet 
with 7 In a storm, they lost their 
mdder, mast and sails^ and came 
very near losing their lives. 

Where did they keep Sabbath, 
Dec. 10 7 At Clark's island, near 
Plymouth. 

Where did they land, on Dec. 
11, after leaving Clark^s island? 
At Plymouth. 

Why is this landing celebrated 
as THE LANDING by way of 
eminence ? It was the first land- 
inf of any of the Pil?rlms, at the 
oldest town in New-England. 

How many Pilgrims then land- 
ed ? Probably 14, the same who 
set out on the expedition. 

Why is Dec. 22, observed as the 
amiiversary of the landing ? Be- 

• The number that sailed from 
England, was 101, One person 
died on the passage, and one rhild, 
son of Stephen Hopkins, was born, 
who was called Oceanus. Four 
persons died in Cape Cod harbor. 
One of these was the wife of Mr. 
Bradford, who was soon after cho- 



cause the, 2{, N. S. is the 

as Dee. 11, 0. S. iwiiich was tbea 

in use. 

What judgment did they then 
form of Plymouth ? They thoogiai 
it was better for settlement, than 
any other they could there find. 

When did they b^^ to erect 
the first building at Plymouth t 
Dee.S6. 

Why did they not be|;in sooner 1 
They were aome days in fixing 
ujion a spot, and were farther de 
tuned by a storm. 

When, may we consider the set 
tiement of Plymouth as commen 
eing ? On die Sabbath. Dec. 31 
the last day of the year 1620. 

Why may we consider It as com 
mencing Uien ? Because some ol 
the company kept that Sabbath if 
their house at Plymouth. 

How many days was this, after 
they discovered Cape Cod ? 

What had been tne state of the 
weather during that time? Un- 
commonly cold^ stormy, and dis> 
tressing. 

What was the efiect? Much 
suffering and injury to the people. 
. How'many of the Pilgrims died 
af\er their arrival, before April? 
44.* 

How many survived ? S8. 

How many of the 41 signers of 
the compact died before April ? 21. 
. How many survived ? 

How many were at some time, 
sick ? All but six or seven. 

Who was peculiarly engaged in 
rendering^the sick all possible aid ? 
Gov. Carver. 

What method did the Pilgrims 
take, to prevent the Indians from 
knowing the extent of tliis mortal- 

sen governor. While he was ab- 
^nt, she fell from the Mayflower, 
and was drowned, Dec. 7. One 
child, Peregrine White, was bom 
in Cape Cod harbor. He lived to 
be almost 84 years old. Of the 
Pil^ims, 6 died in Dec. 8 in Jani 
17 m Feb. and 13 in March. 
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fty ! LeveikKi tlie grsres and 
*o\ved them vfiih gtam. 

When the PI>inotheans were so 
weak, why were Uiey not destroy- 
ed by savages? By the good 
providence of God, the savages 
were restrained from making an 
attack. 

When did the Pilgrims give the 
name Plymouthjio the place, where 
they settled? When the settle- 
ment commenced. 

Why was it called Plymouth ? 
Partly because it had been so 
called by CTapt. John Smith, and 
partly on account of the kindness 
they nad received at Plymouth in 
Enrland. 

What special preparation seems 
to have been made by Providence, 
for the settlement of Plymouth ? 
Almost all the natives on the coast 
of what is now Ms. had been cut 
off. 

How? ^By war and pestilence. 

What pestilettce ? Probably the 
yellow fever. 

What part of the natives had 
died ? About nineteen twentieths. 

When had this pestilence taken 
place ? About the year 1617. 

How great were its ravages at 
Plymouth ? Every native haia been 
destroyed,* except one, named 
Squanto, who was absent. 

What disaster had happened to 
a French vessel near Cfape Cod, 
some years before ? 

* One remarkable circumstance, 
attending tliis pestilence, was not 
known till afler the settlement of 
Pl3rmouth. A French ship had 
been wrecked on Cape Cod. The 
men were saved with their goods. 
The natives kept their eye on them, 
till they found an opportunity to 
kill all hut 3 or 4, ana divide the 
<oods. The captives were sent 
Irom one tribe to another, as slaves. 
One of them learned so much of 
(heir language, as to tell them, that 
God was anc^ry with them for their 
tnielty, ana would destroy them. 



How wert$ the seamen treated 
by the natives ? 

What were they told^ that God 
would do to them for their cruelty ? 

What did they reply ? 

What did the Frenchman an- 
swer ? 

What afterwards called his 
words to their remembrance ? 

How did they feel, when the 
Pilerrims arrived at Cape Cod ? 

Which way is Plymouth from 
Hartford ? — from Boston ? 



CHAPTER XXI. — p. -12. 

Samosetf 8quarUo and MasmaoU 

Who first visited the Plymouth 
colony ? 

In what month and y^ar ? 

Who was Samose'l ? 

How far from Plymouth, was 
the country of Samoset ? Proba- 
bly about 200 miles. 

Which way? N. E. 

In which of the present states, 
must this have been ? 

How did he accost them 7 

Of whom, had he learned a little 
English ? 

What, did he say, was the In- 
dian name of Plymouth ? 

How 'did they treat Samoset ? 

and ffive their country to anotbei 
people. They answered, that they 
w^re loo many for God to kill. 
He replied, that, if they were ever 
so many, God had many ways to 
kill them, of which they were then 
ignorant. When Uie pestilence* 
came among them, they remem- 
bered the Frenchman's words ; ajj^d 
when the Plymotheans arrived at 
Cape Cod, the few survivors ima^- 
ined, that the other part of hu 
prediction would soon be accom- 
plished. — Belknap's Biog. 2: 20a 
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WkH ditpoaitioa did Samoset 
eherish towards the Plymotheans f 

Whom did Samoset mtroduce 
at his third visit 7 

By whom, had Squanto been 
taken captive ? 

>Vhere had Hunt sold Squanto 7 

Wlio had redeemed Squanto 
from slavery 7 Probably the 
monks of Spam. 

Who was the greatest sachem 
in the reo^ion of Plymouth 7 

Who mformed tiie Plymolheans, 
that Massasoit was approachhig 7 

With what guard, was Massasoit 
attended 7 

What prevented for some time, 
any advances from either side 7 

Who was first sent to Massasoit 7 

What wish did M. express 7 

WIio was sent for this purpose 7 

What did Mr. Winslow carry to 
Massasoit 7 Two knives and a 
copper chain with a jewel in it. 

Whom did Massasoit leave as a 
hostage with Ids men 7 

Meaning of hostage ? 

t Note G. 

Treaty with Massasoit. 

Ramly has the interposition of 
Providence been more striking, or 
more worthy of devout acknowl- 
edgment, than in raising up and 
preserving to our fathers, such a 
friend as Massasoit. But for his 
kind influence, it seems, that the 
clestruction of their little establish- 
ment must have been inevitable. 
This great and amiable prince, 
therefore, may not only be ranked 
among our benefactors, but among 
the saviors of our country. Like 
Powhatan, he seems to have been 
a kind of sachem of sachems, or 
emperor. He was not onl v sover- 
eign in his own Pokanoket, but 
had great influence over other do- 
minions. To gain his friendship, 
therefore, was to ^n the friend- 
ship of many a chief besides. So 
it proved in the result. It is doubt- 
ful, whether we have ever fonne<l 



Witk how many weOf did Mas* 

sasoit visit the Plymotheaus 7 SO. 

With how many i^ea, did Stan- 
dish meet Massasoit 7 6. 

For what purpose 7 To escort 
him to one of the best houses. 

Meaning of escort ? 

When had Slandish been ap* 
pointed military commander 7 In 
February. 

What was the particular domin- 
ion of Massasoit? PokanokeL 

Along what bay, did Pokanoket 
extend 7 Narraganset bay. 

Wliat Indians inhabited that 
country 7 The Wampaneags or 
Wampanoags. 

What towns are now included in 
that country 7 Bristol, Warren, 
Barrington and Swanze^. 

\Vhere were Massasoit's princi- 
pal seats 7 At Mount Hope and 
Warren. 

Where was Mount Hope 7 In 
Bristol 7 

What treaty yirns farmed with 
Massasoit 7 f 

a treaty with any potentate, more 
important in its consequences, than 
that, which was formed with Mas- 
sasoit at Plymouth ', and no other 
surely is so worthy of the attention 
of our youth. The articles of this 
treaty^ as first established, are the 
following: 

" 1. That neither he, nor day of 
his, should injure or do hurt to any 
of their people. 

" 2. That if anv of his did any 
hurt to any of tneir^, he shouI(] 
send the oflender, that they might 
punish him. 

** 3. That if any thin^ were ta- 
ken away from any of theirs, he 
should cause it to be restored, emd 
they should do the like to his. 

" 4. That if any did unjustl)' war 
against him, they would aid him j 
and if any did war against them, 
he should'aid them. 

^ 5. That hn should send to his 
ncitjhbor confederates, to inform 
ihejn cf this, ihat they might nol 
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Why w» JlaansoU desirous of 
ionmag this treaty? That the 
Plymotbeans might defend him 
a^^ainst the Narragansets. 

3Vbo were the Narraffansets T 
A tribe of Indians, that lived on 
the west of Narraganset bay. 

in what state, is Narraganset 
bavt 

Number of the Narragansets, 
compared with other tril:^8 1 It 
was the greatest tribe in New- 
England. 

Number of that tribe? About 
4000. 

How many warriors ? About 
1000. 

How could 20 or SO Plymotbe- 
ans aid Massasoil against 1000 
Narraransets ? The fire-arihs of 
the . Phrmotheans were terrible to 
the Inaians. - 

Who united with Massasoit in 
confirming the treaty of Plymouth, 
in the year 1639 ? 

wrong them, but might be likewise 
comprised in these conditions of 
peace. 

**6. That when his men come 
to them upon an^ occasion, they 
should leave their arnis (whicn 
were then bows and arrows) behind 
them. * 

•' 7. Lastly, That so doin», their 
sovereign Lord, King Jame^ 
would esteem them as his friena 
ai\d ally." 

" All which," savs Morton, " he 
liked well, and withal at the same 
time, acknowleds'ed himself con- 
tent to become the subject of our 
sovereign Lord aforesaid, his heirs 
and successors ; and fave unto 
them all the lands acQarent, to 
them and to theirs forever.'' 

Let it not be said, then, that our 
forefathers came to PUmiouth, and 
robbed die Indians of their lands. 
The natives there were idl dead ] 
nor did a shifle Indian visit them, 
tin Samoset bade them toelcome. 

eighteen ^ears afterwards, Mas- 
' with m eldest too Mooanam 



How lonff did the Mavilowei 
continue at Plymouth ? Till April 

Why did sne continue so long ? 
On account of the sickness and 
mortality of the seamen. 

What part of them had died? 
About half. 

What distuiguished character 
died the same April, that the May- 
flower departed * Gc>y. Carver. 

For what, was he distinguished 7 
For piety, and for the sacrifices; 
which he made for tiie^od of the 
Pilgrims. 



CHAPTER XXll. 

Gov. Bradford. 

Who soon succeeded Carver? 
William Bradford. 
At what age ? SS.f 

or Alexander, came to Plymouth, 
and solemnly confirmed this treaty, 
and promised not to sell any lana 
without the consent of, the rlymo- 
thcans. 



t Note H. 
Some accourtt o/Oov. Bradford. 

J[The following sketch is taken 
pnncipally from Allen's Biograph- 
ical ajid Historical Dictionary, a 
work that will be found peculiarly 
useful to the students of our histo- 
ry :1 

William Bradford, second gov- 
ernor of Plymouth colony, was 
born at Ansterfield, a village in 
the north of England, m 1588. 
His parents dyin?, when he was 
young, he was educated, first by 
his pand parents, and afterwards 
by hi^ uncles, in the practice of 
agriculture. His paternal inherit- 
ance was considerable ; but he had 
no better education, than generally 



lo what country, was he 
ftorat 

In what bosiness, was he edu- 
cated? 

At what age, was his mind seri- 
aaaly impressed T 

By what means T 

From what, did siekness con- 
duce to preserve him 7 

By whose ministry, were bis 
good impressions confirmed ? 

Tails to tha share of children of 
husbandmen. 

At the age of 12, his mind was 
seriously impressed in reading the 
scriptures; and an illness oflong 
continuance conduced to preserve 
him from the follies of youth. His 
good impressions were confirmed 
By 'attenaing upon the ministry of 
Mr. CliAon. As he increased in 
years, he was enabled to vindicate 
his opinions against opposition. 
Being stiffmatized as a Separatist, 
he cheerfully bore the frowns of his 
relatives and the scofis of bis neigh- 
bors. Fearless of persecution, he 
joined Mr. Clifton's church. Be- 
fieving, that many of the practices 
of the church of England were con- 
trary to the bible, he preferred the 
punty of worship to any temporal 
advantage, that might arise from , 
bending bis conscience to the opin- 
ions of others. 

WTien about 18 years old, he was 
among those who attempted to es- 
cape to ^Holland ; but was taken 
and imprisoned at Boston. On 
account of his youth, however, he 
was soon liberated. 

The next year, 1608, he was 
one of those, who fled from Grims- 
by common, when part of tlie com- 
pany went to sea, and part were 
taken by the officers called pursui- 
vants. 

After some time, he went oyer 
to Zealand, through various diffi- 
culties, lie was no sooner hmded, 
than a malicious fellow passenger 
Accused him before the Dutch mag- 
buales, as a fugitive from Eng- 



Whoae firowis ltd m^fik 4J«tlie 

cheerfully bear 7 

Whose church did be join 2 

How was he punished for ai« 
tempting to esca^ to Holland ? 

What kindness did he receive 
from the Dutch magistrates, at 
Zealand 7 

Why was he not chosen e^oveni- 
or immediately aflcr the oeath of 
Carver ? 

land. Bui when they understood 
the cause of his emigration, they 
^ave him protection, and pennis- 
sion to join his brethren at Amster- 
dam. 

After a residence in Holland of 
about 10 years, he engaged with 
zeal in the plan of removing- to 
America, lie accordingly em- 
barked, and proceeded with the 
other Pilgrims m tiial most arduous 
and dangerous enterprise. While 
the Mayflower lay m Cape Cod 
harbor, he was one of the foremost 
in the several hazardous attempts 
to find a proper place for the seal 
of the colony. Wlien returned 
from the last of these, in which his 
little company had had the happi- 
ness to disc(tver Plymouth, he re- 
ceived the heart-rending intelli- 
gence, that during his absence, his 
beloved wife had fallen from the 
ship, and was drowned. 

When Gov. Carver died, April 
f , Mr. Bradford was sick, and con- 
fevered at the point of dcatli. In 
great mercy, however, the Lord 
was pleased to raise him up., lo be 
an unspeakable blessing to the in- 
fant plantation. As soon as he was 
sufficientiy recovered to enter upon 
the duties of the ofllce, he was elect- 
ed governor. Though only about 
33 years old, he was most conspic- 
uous for wisdom, fortitude, piety 
and benevolence. The duties oi 
this high ofHce he discharged with 
the greatest faithfulness and dignity 
for 30 years, bein^ Uie whole re- 
mainder of his life except five. 
Vive times by .hl> eanegl, re^jpMfiW 
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P«r wluit^ was be' poeult^riy 

■tonspicuous 7 

How long was be governor ? 

What was the length of tiis ad- 
mmistration comparea with other* 1 
It 'was the longest, that has oc- 
eurred in New-England. 

What prevented his being gov- 
ernor five years more t 

In what, did he strongly recom- 
mend rotation t 

the honor of election was eonfiuTed 
Bpon another. During these years, 
however, he was first assistant and 
deputy governor. He strongly re- 
commended a rotation in the elec-** 
tion of governor. ** If this ap- 
pointment,^ said he, " is any honor 
or benefit, others should partake of 
it ; if it is a burden, others should 
help bear it." 

One of the first acts of Bradford's 
administration, was to send an em- 
bassy to Massasoit. The objects 
of this were to explore the country ; 
to confirm the league ; to learn the 
situation and strength of their new 
friend ; to carry him some presents ; 
to apologize for some supposed in- 
juries j to regulate tlieir mutual m- 
tercourse; and to procure seed- 
corn for the next year. This most 
important' business was executed 
in July, by Edward Winslow and 
Stephen Hopkins, with Squanto 
for their guide. 

It was well for the colony, that 
the friendship of Massasoit was 
thus secured. His influence was 
extensive. In consequence of his 
regard for the new settlers, nine 
sachems went to Plymouth in Sep- 
tember, and acknowledged them- 
selves loyal subjects to kmg James. 

Having beard much of the Bay 
of Massachusetts, both from In- 
dians and from English fishermen, 
> Gov. Bradford apoointed ten men 
with Squanto ana two other In- 
dians ^ to visit the place, and trade 
with the Qatives. On Sept. 18, 
diey sailed in their shallop, and the 
test daj landed under a oUff, sup- 



Jkleamng oi rotrti^ t 

First memorable act of Bn^ 
feitd's admimstratioH 7 

For what objects 1 

Who were the ambassa- 
dors? 

Who wa& their guide ? 

How many sachems professed 
subjection to king James in Sept. 
1621 1 

What important bay did a party 

posed to be Copp's Hill,, now in 
Boston, near Charlestown bridge. 
There they were kindly received 
by ObbaUnua, sachem of Shaw- 
mut, one of the nine who a few 
days before, had Subscribed the 
submission at Plymouth. Obba- 
tinua now renewea his submission ; 
and in return, the Plymoiheans 
promised to assist him against bis 
enemies the Tairateens and the 
Squaw Sachem of Massachusetts. 

In Nov. the ship Fortune arrived 
at Kymouth with 36 plantets. 
Having been four months at sect, 
the provisions in the Fortune were 
almost wholly consumed. This 
was most unfortunate for the Plym- 
otheans, who were Obliged to fur- 
nish provisions for the seameii on 
their return home. The conse- 
quience was a grievous scarcity fait 
Plymouth. All the colonists were 
immediately put upon half allow- 
ance. Before sprmg, the famine 
was distressing. 

In the height of this distress, a 
threatening message was received 
from Canonicus, the great sachem 
of the Narragansets. It was in the 
style of the ancient Scythians, con- 
sisting of a bundle of arrows tied up 
with a snake skin. Squanto inter- 
preted this to be a threatening and 
a dkallenge. The undaunted Brad- 
ford returned a bold reply, T7uU 
if tliey loved war rather than 
peace, they mi^ht begin wh/tn ikty 
would ; that the people of Plymr 
outh had done them no vorong : 
neither dia tKev /ear them ; nor 
should the riarraganaets Jmd 



of Plymotlieoiis visit the same 
noBthf 

How were these reeeived by 
Obbatinua t 

Of what place was he sachem ? 

Present name 7 Boston. 

Against what enemies, did they 
promise to assist him 7 

What ship arrived at Plymouth 
in November, 1621 1 

How many planters came in the 
Fortmie ? 

Why were they almost destitute 
of provision t 

(jonsequence to the Plymothe- 
ans? 

What Indian chief sent them a 

them unprepared. By another 
messenger the snake skm was sent 
back, charged with powder and 
bullets. 1^ Indians, however, 
refused to receive it. They were 
afraid to let it continue tn their 
houses ; and it was brought back 
to Plymouth. Here the corre- 
spondence ended. It was judged 
prudent, however, lo fortify the 
town. This work was performed 
by the people, while ttiey were 
pmched and pining with famine. 

In this exigency, Gov. Bradford 
found the advantage of his friendly 
intercourse with the Indians. He 
made several excursions among 
them, and procured com and beans, 
faithniJly paying for what he re- 
ceived. 

Thus serving his generation 
most faithfully and effectually^ and 
being ardently beloved and highly 
respected by all the good, he hved 
to a good old age, notwitnstandine 
all his amazine^ hardships, toils and 
afflictions. Having nearly reached 
the point of three score years and 
ten, he had a sweet release ^om 
every pang and every care. The 
night before he died, nis mind was 
so .enraptured in view of religious 
truth and future blessedness, that 
he said to his friends in the morn- 
ing, " The good Spirit of God has 
fiveD me a pledge^ of my happi* 



threatening message soon after f 

In what manner 7 

Who interpreted this mesaace ? 

What verbal reply did Braafbrd 
make? - 

What did he send back in the 
snake skin 7 

How did the Narrafansets treat 
the powder and balls T 

What defensive measures'did the 
Plymotbeans adopt 7 

What provisions did Bradford 
procure from the Indians 7 

To what age, did Gov. Bradford 
live 7 69. 

By whom, was bis death deeply 
lamented 7 

ness in another world, and the first 
fruits of eternal glory." His death 
was deeply lamented, not only by 
the Plymolheans, but by alf the 
colonists in New England. 

Perhaps no magistrate has ever 
more happily blended decision, en- 
ergy and taithfnincss, ^nth con- 
descension, suavity and kindness. 
Bradford would suffer no one to 
trample on the laws, or disturb the 
peace of the colony. During his 
administration, there were frequent 
accessions of new inhabitants. 
Some of them were refractorj*. 
But his wisdom and authority 
obliged them to respect the laws 
and customs of the country. The 
following instance may serve as a 
specimen. A company of young 
men, newly arrived, were very un- 
willing to comply with the govern- 
or's order for working on the pub- 
lie account. On a Christmas day, 
they excused themselves, under 
pretence, that it was against their 
conscience to work. The govern- 
or gave them no other answer, than, 
that he would let them alone, till 
they should be better informed. Ic 
the course of the day, he found them 
at play in the streets. Command- 
ing the instruments of their game 
to De taken from them, heiold Uiem, 
that it would be against his con- 
science, to suffer them to play, while 
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CHAPTER XXIII. — p. 36. 

Indian massacre vi Va. 

On wliat rivers in Va. were there 
English setilcmeuts in 1G22 ? t 

others were at work ; and that if 
they had any relii^ious re^rd to 
the day, they should show it hi the 
exercise of aevotion at home. This 
keiille reproof ^lad the desired ef- 
fect , and prevented the repetition 
of such disorders. 

Was it not in special mercy to 
the Pilgrims, that their excenent 
friend and father, Gov. Carver, 
was taken from them, to s^ive place 
to the youthful sage ana Christian 
hero, that succeeded him ? But 
perhaps' such questions should be 
suppressed. Had Carver lived, he 
mignt have been no less illustrious 
than Bradford. It is of little im- 
portance for us io decide, which of 
these worthies was the superior. It 
rather becomes us to give thanks 
to God for the virtues and graces 
and distinguished usefulness of 
both. 



t NOTJE I. 
Ind^ I massacre in Va, 1622. 

The i •lony had increased so fast, 
that in he year 1C22, settlements 
were sc ittercd, not only along the 
banks of James and York rivers, 
but beg&u to extend to the Rappa- 
hannock, and even to the Potomac. 
In this year, the cup of prosperity, 
of which the colonists began to 
taste, W8e da^ilied from their lips. 

In the year IfiI3, died Powha- 
tan, who had remained faithful to 
the Engliih, ever since the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas to I^fr. JFlolfc. 
Powhatan was succeeded, not only 
in his own dominions, but in his in- 
fluence o\er all the neighboring 
tribes, by Opecancanough, a bold 
tnd cunning chief, as remarkable 
for his jealousy and hate of the 



\VIio succeeded Powhatan 7 
In what year T 

Whom did he exceedingly hate ? 
What stipulations did he renew '! 
How long did he continue at 
peace with uie colonists 7 

new settlers, as for his qualifica- 
tions to execute the vengeance, his 
resentments dictated. He renew- 
ed, however, the supulations pf 
Powhatan, and for about four years, 
the peace remained undisUirbed. 
Aejoicing in pKwperity, the coIo 
nists neglected every precaution 
for safety. Unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, they paid no attention to the 
machuiations of the Indians. Like 
the peaceful inhabitants of a socie- 
ty, completely established, they 
were no longer solc^ers, but citi- 
zens ', and were so intent on what 
was si^iservient to the comfort or 
embellishment of civil life, that 
every martial exercise began to be 
laid aside. The Indians, whom 
they commonly employed as hunt- 
ers, were furnished with fire arms, 
and taught to use them with dex- 
terity. They were admitted at all 
times, freely mto the habitations of, 
the English, as harmless visitants : 
were fed at their tables, and Iodge<i 
in their chambers. During this 
state of free and friendly inter- 
course, the savages formed a con- 
spiracy to cut on all the colonists, 
without distinction of age, sex or 
character. All the tribes m the 
neighborhood of the English, ex- 
cept those east of the Chesapeak. 
were successively gained over, and 
united in the plot ; and tlie means 
of perpetrating it were concerted 
with amazing secrecy. To each 
tribe a station was assigned, and a 
particular work of destruction pre- 
scribed. So deep and dark was 
their dissunulation, that they were 
accustomed to borrow boats of the 
" English, to cross the river, in order 
to concert and mature their execra- 
ble designs. The 23d of March 
was designated as the day of de- 
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Why did not the cdioiusii attend 
to the machinations of the Indians T 

What anns were the Indians in« 
slructed to use 7 

How were they treated by the 
English 1 In the most friendly and 
ho&pitable manner. 

What conspiracy did the Indians 
form, during this friendly inter- 
course ? 

What day was designated for the 
perpetration of this design 7 

What did the Indians do the pre- 
ceding evening, the better to dis- 
guise their intentions f 

Hojv^ did the Indians behave on 
the morning of the massacre 7 

What is said of the suddenness 
of the execution 7 

struction to all the whites. The 
better to disguise their intentions, 
they brought on the preceding eve- 
ning, deer, turkeys and fish as pres- 
ents. Even on the morning of the 
massacre, they came freely aroonff 
the whites, behaving in their usual 
friendly manner, until the very in- 
stant of commencing the carnage. 
At mid-day, finding the whites per- 
fe9 'y secure, the savages rushed at 
oui^e upon them in their difierent 
settlements, and indiscriminately 
murdered men, women and chil- 
dren. So sudden was the execu- 
tion, that few perceived the weap- 
ons or the blows, that proved their 
death. Thus in one hour, and al- 
most at the same moment, fell 347 
persons, nearly a fourth part of the 
whole colony. But for two circum- 
stances, the slaughter might have 
been almost universal. An Indian, 
named Chanco, had been domesti- 
calec' ' / a Mr. race. Htl is repre- 
sentee as havinff been converted to 
Ohrisdanity. The nigh* preceding 
the massacre, this InditOi was in- 
duced, probaoly by a sense of duty, 
to ^ive mformation of tlie horrid plot, 
to Mr. Pace, who had been to him 
as a father. Mr. Pace instantly flew 
io Jamestown ; and the alarm was 
fiven in season, to save that and 



How ma<ty persons were flaagh> 
tered in a single hour 7 

What part of the whole colony 1 

Who had warned the people cf 
Jamestown of their danger 7 

Who had informed Mr. Pace 7 

How long beforehand 7 

What was the consequence ir 
Jamestown and some of the adja 
cent settlements 7 

With what, were the survivors 
overwhelmed 7 

Where did they assemble for 
safety 7 — What ensued 7 

Wnat was the fate of some or 
the nearest tribes 7 

From what dread, were the col- 
ony delivered 7 



several of the adjacent settlements 
In other districts, the colonists ran 
to their arms, and ^ith desperate 
valor, repulsed the assailants. 

Though the blow was thus pre- 
vented from descending with its fuli 
efllect, it proved very grievous to an 
infant colony. In some settlements* 
not a single white man escaped. 
Many men of prime note, and among 
these several members of the coua> 
cil, were slain. The survivors, over- 
whelmed with grief, astCMiishment 
and terror, abandoned all thdr re- 
mote settlements, and assembled flir 
safety, in Jamestown and its vicini- 
ty. Confined within narrow limits, 
they were less intent on schemes of 
industry, than on thoughts of re- 
venge. Every man took arms. A 
bloody war agwnst the Indians en- 
sued ; and neither old nor young 
were spared. They hunted Uie In- 
dians like wild beasts. Some of 
the nearest tribes were totally ex- 
terminated. 

Tliese deeds of death, which 
were considered as necessary acts 
of retaliation, were followed by 
some happy eflects. The colony 
were delivered so entirely from 
dread of the Indians, that the set< 
dements be^an again ■ to extett<l 
and their industry to revive. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. * 

Wtn$low*9 9econd viiit to Mom- 
sasoU, LuUan eorupiraey* 

What important news respecting^ 
Massasoit, was received at Plym- 
outh in the springy of 1623? t 

Whom did Gov. Bradford send 
to visit him f 

What distineaished patriot ae- 

lompamed him^ '^ 

—— 

t NOTK J. ^ 

WinslowU second visit to MaS' 
sasoiL 

Edward Winslow was bom in 
\¥orcestershire, in 1594. He was 
one of the roost distinguished and 
tneful of the Plymoum Pilgrims. 
He was one of the 14, who coasted 
the bay of Cape Cod, and dis- 
eovered the harbor of Plymouth. 
When Massasoit visited Plymouth, 
Winslow offered himself as a hosr 
tage while a conference was held, 
and a treaty formed, with that sa- 
ehem. Twice he was sent by 
Governor Bradford, to visit Massa- 
soit ; and for three years, he was 
governor. Probably, the most im- 
portaat business, that he ever per- 
• formed, was that of his second 
mission to Pokanoket This he 
discharg[ed in March, 1623, in com- 
pany with John Hambden, after- 
wards so illustrious by his opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of Charles I. 
The following account is- in the 
words of Winslow himself. 

*' News came to Pl3rmouth. that 
Massasoit was like to die, ana that 
at the same time, there was a 
Oulch ship driven so high on the 
shore, before his dwelling, b^ stress 
of weather, that till the tides in- 
creased, she could not be got off. 
Now, it beinj a commendable man- 
ner of the Indians, when any, es- 
peeially of note, are dan^rously 
rick, for all that profess friendship 
to them to visit them in their ex- 
tremity; therefore it was thoogbt 



Who was their guide T 

What intelligence did they re* 
eeive in Coubatant's country i 

What is that country now called f 
Swanzey. 

In what state f Ms. 

Who manifested very rreat an- 
guish, when he heard Massasoit 
was oeadf 

Can you mention some of thA 
virtues, that Hobbamak ascribed to 
Massasoit 7 • 

meet, that as we had ever professed 
friendship, so we should now main- 
tun the same, by observing this 
their laudable custom; and the 
rather, because we desired to have 
some conference with the Dutch, 
not knowing, when we should have 
so fit an opportunity. 

'* To that end, myself having for- 
merly been there, and understand* 
iug in some measure the Dutch 
tongue, the governor again laid this 
service on myself, and fitted me 
vnth some cordials to administer to 
him; having one Mr. John Hamb- 
den, a jg;entleman of London, who 
then wintered with us, and desired 
much to see the country, for my 
consort, and Hobbamak for our 
ffuide. So we set forward, and 
lodged the first night at Namasket, 
where we had friendly entertun- 
ment. 

" The next day, about one of the 
clock, we came to a ferry in Con- 
batant's country, where, upon dis- 
charge of my piece, divers Indians 
came to us, from a house not f^ oC 
They told us that Massasoit was 
dead, and that day buried ; and that 
the Dutch would be gone, before 
we could ^t thither, having hove 
off their ship already. This news 
struck us blank; but especially 
Hobbamak. who desired me to re- 
turn with all speed. I told him, I 
would firs^ think^ of it, considering 
now, that he being dead, Conba- 
tant, or Corbitant, was Uie most 
likely to succeed him, and that we 
were not above three miles firom 
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How did they a«e«]taiD, that 

llassasoU was not de^d 1 

What rendered it ditficult for 
them to enter Massasoit's bouse, 
when they arrived 1 

For what purpose, were the In-* 
dians there voaiiiDg a horrible 
Boise? 

Who, did they tell him, was come 
to see him 1 

I^attapuyst, ' his dweHing place. 
Although he were but a hollow- 
hearted friend to us, I thought no 
time so fit as this, to enter into more 
friendly terms with him, and> the 
rest of the sachems thereabouts 3 
hoping, through the blessing of God, 
it would be a means in that unset- 
tled state, to settle their affections 
towards us; and though it were 
somewhat dangerous, in respect of 
our personal suety, yet esteeming 
it the best means, leaving the event 
to God in his mercy, I resolved to 
put it in practice, ii Mr. Haimbden 
and Hobbamak durst attempt it 
with me, whom I found willing. 
S» we went toward Mattapuyst. 

" 1b the way, Hobbamak mani- 
festing a troubled spirit, brake forth 
into these speeches, Neen womasuj 
SagamuSf Neen toomcuu. Saga- 
ant^, &c. 'Mv loving Sachem! 
Hy loving Sachem ! msmy have I 
known, but never any like thee ! ' 
Then turning to me, he said, whilst 
I lived, I should never see his like 
among the Indians. He was no 
liar; he was not bloody and cruel, 
like other Indians; in anger and 
passion, he was soon reclaimed ; 
easy to be reconciled towards such 
as had offended him ; ruled by rea- 
•on, in such measure, as he would 
Bot scorn the advice of mean men ; 
and that he governed his men bet- 
ter with few strokes, than others 
did with many, truly loving where 
he loved ; yea, he feared, we had 
not a faithful friend leA* among the 
Indians, shewing how often he re- 
strained their malice. He conlrn- 
Bed a long speech, with such signs 



In what stale, cfiS WmOaw Aad 
him 1 Quite blind, and extremely 
sick. 

With what success, did Mr. 
Winslow use means for the resto- 
jration of. Massasoit's health 7 Ha 
was immediately better, and soon 
recovered. 

For whom else, did Mr: Wins- 
low use the same means 1 

of lamentation and unfeigned sor* 
row, as would have made the hard- 
est heart relent. 

•' At length, we came to Matta- 
puyst, ana went to the Sachem's 
Elace. Conbatant was not at home, 
ut at Pokanokick, five or sii 
miles off. The squaw sachem ga^ve 
us friendly entert^nment. Here 
we inquired again concemlng* Mas- 
sasoit. They thought him dead; 
but knew no certainty. Where- 
upon, I hired one to ^o with ail 
expedition to Pokanokick, that we 
^ight know the certainty thereof, 
and withal to acquaint Coabatant 
with our being there. About half 
an hour before sun-settinr, the mes- 
senger returned, and told us, that 
he was not yet dead, though there 
was no hope, that we should find 
him living. Upon this, we were 
much revived, and set forward with 
all speed, though it was late wiUin 
night, when we got thither. About 
two of the clock, that aflernoon, 
the Dutchman had departed, so 
that, in that respect, our journey 
was frustrate. 

" When we came thither, we 
found the house so full of men, as 
we could scarce get in, though they 
used their best diligence to make 
way for us. They were in the 
midst of their charms for him, mak- 
ing such a hellish noise, as dislem 
pered us that were well, and there- 
fore unlike to ease him that was 
sick> About him, were six or 
eight women, who chafed bi^ arms 
and legs, to keep heat in him. 
When they had made an end of 
their charming, one told him, thai 
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Bt wbote request ? 

Wbat did Massasoii say of the 
English, when he recovered ? 

What most important informa- 
tion fiUd he communicate to them 1 
Infonaation of an Indian conspir- 
acy. 

Wbai Indians had formed tUs 
GoasEiiracy ? 

Where did the Massachusetts 

fais friends the Eng^lish had come to 
see him. Havings his understand- 
ing- left, though his sight wholly 
ffone, he asked, who was come. 
They told him IVvisn&u} ; (for they 
cannot pronounce the letter L. ; but 
ordtnanly N in place of it :) be de- 
sired to speak with me. When 1 
came to faim, and they told him of 
it, he put forth his hand to me, 
which I took ; then he said twice, 
though very inwardly, *Keen 
Winsnow?* 'Art thou Wins- 
low ? ' I answered ' AhJie' that 
is * Yes.' Then he doubled these 
words, ^ Malta neen vatmckunet 
namen Winsnowi* Uiat is to 
say, ^O Winslow, I shall never 
see thee again!' Then I called 
Hobbamak, and desired him to tell 
Massasoit, that the Governor, hear- 
ing of his sickness, was sorry for 
the same ; and though, by /reason 
of many businesses, he could not 
himself come, yet he had sent me, 
with such things for him, as he 
thou^t most likely to do him good 
in this extremity ; and whereof, if 
he pleased to take, I would present- 
ly give him; which he desired; 
andhaving a confection of many 
comfortable conserves on the point 
of my knife, I gave him some, 
which I coula scarce get through 
his teeth. When it was dissolved 
in his mouth, he swallowed the 
juice of it, whereat those that were 
about ht:n, were much rejoiced, 
saying, he had not swallowed any 
fhiiijg m two days before. Then I 
desired to see his mouth, which 
vaB eicceedingl^ furred, and his 
Imgno «wel!ea m lueh a maimer, 



reside f In (he regioii betweea 
Plymouth and Boston. 

Against whom, was the plot 
formed ? 

Who were Weston's colony? 
A small colony, planted by Mr. ^ 
Thomas Weston. 

When? In 1622. 

Where? At Wessagusset. 

Where was Wessagusset ? Be- 
that it was not possible for him to 
eat such meat as they had. Then 
I washed his mouth, and scraped 
his tongue; ailer which, I gave 
him more of the confection, which 
he swallowed with more readiness. 
Then he desired to drink. 1 dis- 
solved some of it in water, and 
gave him thereof; and within half 
an hour, this wrought a great al- 
teration in him, and presently af- 
ter, his sight began to come to him. 
Then I gave him more, and told 
him of a mishap we had by the 
way, in breaking a bottle of drink, 
which the Governor also sent him, 
saying, if he would send any of his 
men to Plymouth, I would send for 
more of the same ; also for chick- 
ens, to make him broth, and for 
other thine^, which, 1 knew, were 
good for him, and would stay the 
return of the messenger. This he 
took marvellous kindly, and ap- 
pointed some, who were ready to 
^, by two of the clock in the morn- 
ing; against which time, I made 
ready a letter, declaring our good 
success, and desiring such things as 
were proper. He requested me, 
that I would the next day take my 
piece, and kill him some fowl, and 
make him such potta^, as he nad 
eaten at Plyniouth, which I prom 
ised; but his stomach coming to 
him, I must needs make him some 
without fowl, before I went abroad. 
I caused a woman to braise some 
com, and take the flour from it, 
and set the broken corn in a pip- 
kin, (for they have earthen pots of 
all sizes.) when the day broke 
we went oat to seek hertis, (it be 
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KurMA Vlymmaltk and Bottoa, a lit- 
tle nearer to Boston than to Plym- 
•uUu 

Present name of Wessagusset f 
Weymouth. 

(ibject of this conspiracy f First 
to cteitroy all Westoa's men, and 
then all the Ptymotheans. 

Why did the Massachusetts 
wish to destroy Weston's colony 1 
Some of Weston's men had great- 
ly incensed the Massachusetts by 
stealing their com, Ate. and by 
telliiiff them, that their governor 
would come, and take away their 
corn by force. 

Why did the Massachusetts wish 

ing the middle of March) bat could 
not find any but strawberry leaves, 
of which I gathered a handful, and 
put into the same, and because I 
nad nothing to relish it, I went 
forth again, and pulled up a sassa- 
fras root, and shced a piece, and 
t>pi]ed it. till it had a c^ood relish. 
Of this broth, I gave nim a pint, 
which he drank, and liked it well ; 
after this, his sight mended, and he 
took some rest That morning he 
caused me to spend in going among 
the sick in the town, requesting me 
to wash their mouths, and give them 
some of the same I gave him. I'his 
pains I took willingly, though it 
were much offensive to me. 

" When the messengers were re- 
turned, finding his stomach come 
to him, he would not have the 
chickens killed, but kept them for 
breed. Neither durst we give him 
any physic, because he was so much 
altered, not doubting of his recove- 
ry, if he were careful. Upon his 
recovery, he brake forth into these 
speeches : ' Now I see the En^ish 
are my friends, and love me. 
Whilst I live, I will never forget 
this kindness, they have shewed 
me.' At our coming away, he 
called Hobbamak to him, and pri- 
vately told him of a plot of Uie Mas- 
sachusetts against Weston- s Colo- 
ny, and so against us. But he 



to destroy the Plyraotheans T To 
prevent their revenging the destne- 
tion of Weston's colony. 

How many tribes had the Mas- 
sachusetts persuaded to unite with 
them m this conspiracy t Seven. 

Where were these tribes silo* 
aledt Most of them on Gape Cod, 
or other parts near to Plymouth. 

What method did Massasoit 
recommend to crush the conspir- 
acy 1 To seize and put to death 
the cluef eonspirator8.t 

With how many men, was CapL 
Standish sent to Weston's plania 
tion? 

For what purpose f 

would neither join therein, nor give 
way to any of his. Witn this he 
chained him to accpaint me, by the 
way, that I mi^t mform the Gov- 
ernor. Beinr fitted for our re- 
turn, we took leave of him, who 
returned many thanks to our Gov- 
ernor, and also to ourselves, /or 
our labor and love. The like did 
all that were about him. So we 
departed." 



t NOTK K. 

T%e greatest expUni of Captam 
Stctttdisk, 

On this alarminff occasion, the 
whole company ofthe Plymothe- 
ans were assemoled in court. Such 
was their confidence in Gov. Brad- 
ford, Uiat they requested him and 
Mr. Allerton nis assistant, to con- 
cert the best measures for their 
safely. The result was, to strength- 
ed tlie fortifications, to be vigilant 
at home, and to send such a force 
to the Bay of Ms. under Captain 
Standish, as he should judge suiS- 
cient to crush the conspiracy. 
Standish with 8 chosen men, and 
the faithful Hobbamak for a guide, 
went in the shallop to Westoo't 
plantation, having poods, as usual, 
to trade with the Indians. Here 
I he met the persons, who had been 
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What Indians there insulted and 
ahieotened Capt Standish 1 

What ensued ? 

Who commenced the attack? 
Capt. Standish. 

With whaty did he slay Feck- 
suot? 

How maoy Indians were slain in 
the whole ? 

What, was done with the head 
of Wittuwamat ? — Why ? 

What did Mr. RoUnson say, 
when hie heard of the death of 
these Indians ? " O that you had 
converted some,. before you had 
killed any I '' 

What was the effect of Uiis sud- 
den execution 1 

What did the sachem lanough 
say, in the midst of these distrac- 
tious? 

Why did not the surviving con- 
spirators sue for peace ? 

What measure did Weston^s 
men adopt, to avoid the evil con- 
sequences ? 

How soon was this after its com- 
mencement ? 

What method did the Plymothe- 
ans adopt, to increase their crop of 

named as conspiratons, particu- 
larly Pecksuot and Wittuwamat. 
These Indians insulted and threat- 
ened Capt. Standish. A quarrel 
ensued.^ Standish. snatchmg a 
knife from the neck of Pecksuot, 
killed this proud boaster with his 
own weapon. Others lulled Wit-^ 
tuwamat, whose head, according to 
their orders, thev carried to Plym- 
outh, to terrify the rest of the con- 
spirators. Five other Indians were 
Main. This sudden execution so 
terrified and amazed the other con- 
spirators, that they forsook their 
houses, running to and fro, like 
men distracted, living in swamps 
aiKi deserts. In this way, manv of 
them died of cold, disease and hun- 
ger. One of these poor wretches 
was lanougfa, sachem of Mattachi- 
est, now part of Barnstable and 
Yannouth. In the midst of these 



com? Each family had a separate 
field. 

What had been their practice the 
two first years ? They had labored 
in common upon fields belonging 
equally to all. 

Consequence of separate fields T 
Greater mdustry, and the prospect 
of much more com. 

What great calamity were they 
soon called to endure ? Almost en- 
tire want of provision, except what 
they could procure from day to 
day. 

How lonff were they destitute of 
bread ? Three or four months. 

Upon what, did they subsist? 
Principally upon clams, lobsters, 
fish, and occasionally, a little wild 
fowl and venison. 

What greater calamity did they 
fear ? Famine. 

From what cause ? Drought. 

For how many weeks, had they 
no rain ? Eight or nine. 

VHiat special means did they 
adopt to avert the evil ? p. 45. 

How long did the puUic religious 
exercises continue ? Eight or nine 
hours. 

distractions, lanough said, that the 
God of the English was offended 
with them, and would destroy them 
in his anger. 

The surviving conspirators would 
have sued for peace; but were 
afraid to go to Plymouth. Wes- 
ton's people were so apprehensive 
of the consequences of this affair, 
that they quitted the plantatioh. 

Thus ended Weston's plantation, 
within one year after it began. He 
had been one of the adyenturers to 
Plymouth; but quitted them, aiid 
took a separate patent; and his 
plantation was intended to rival 
that of Plymouth. He sent his col- 
ony, without coming in person to 
America, till after the dispersion of 
his people ; some of whom, he fomid 
among the eastern fishermen, and 
of them he first heard of the roiil 
of his enterfmse.— B^knap. 



What wa« the iMiie T 

How did they notice this bless* 



W7 

^¥he 



m c<Hnmenced the settlemeot 
of N. H. ? 

From what country, were the first 
settlers 7 

At the month of what river, did 
they commence a settlement ? 

Oldest town in N. H. ? 

Which way is Dover from Ports- 
mouth ? — from York ? 

How long did the settlement of 
Dover commence, after that of 
Plymouth ? -— of Jamestown 1 

In what ^ear, was the London 
company dissolved ? 

By wnat king 7 

X/nder what pretext 7 

Who assumed the government 
of the Va. colony, whejp the char- 
ter was taken away 7 

Who appointed the governor 7 

In whom, was vested the power 
of government 7 

t NOTK L. 

Conspiracy* of Lyford and Old- 
ham. 

We have seen the little company 
of the Plymothean Pilgrims, in the 
first placCj determining to forsake 
all for Chnst. We have seen them 
persecuted, afflicted, distressed, 
though not in despair. We have 
seen them quitting their dear-loved 
homes and country, and flying to a 
neighboring community, that kind- 
ly opened her arms, to receive them. 
We have seen these devoted Pil- 
^ms determininsr to seek a re^ge 
m the new world, and tlien com- 
mitting themselves to the i^iercy of 
the wmds and waves, under the 
guidance of their Almighty Friend. 
With trembling solicitude, we have 
followed them across the mountain 
waves of the an^i'ry deep, while 
there oflen seemed but a step be- 
tween them and death. We have 
had the satisfaction to view them 
saiiply anchored in their' desired 
haven, secure from rocks and shoals 



How mueh money had the C!om 
pany expended upon the cok»y7 

How many persons had been 
sent over 7 

How many survived in 1624 7 

Successor of James I. 7 

In what year 7' 1625. 

Condition of the colony under 
Charles I. 7 It suffered greatly. 

From what cause 7 From his 
severe and ari>itrary restraints 



CHAPTER XXV. — p. 46. 

Conspiracy of Lyford and Ofld- 
ham. Magistrates of Plymouth, 

What distinguished character 
joined the Plymotheans in 1624 7 f 

and tides and storms. Having re- 
jofced with them here for a mo- 
ment, we have found, that tliis was 
not their rest. We have sc^i them 
enduring still greater hardships and 
exposures^ and many of them sunk- 
ing to theu* eternal rest. We have 
seen the emaciated survivors, con- 
tinued in the furnace of affliction, 
still trusting in God, patient in trib- 
ulation, rejoicing in hope. We 
have seen them mcreasea by small 
accessions of their friends, exposed 
to death from the vengeance of sur- 
rounding- natives, who had plotted 
to shed their blood. From this 
horrid conspiracy, we have seen 
them delivered by the wonder 
working providence of God, throusfa 
the instrumentality of the faithiu. 
Massaseit, and the desperate valor 
of Standish and his little army. 

Let us now behold lliem under a 
trial much more unexpected, and 
perhaps scarcely less excruciatinff, 
than any of the preceding. This 
was occasioned by a conspiracy, 
formed among themselves, for. toe 
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In what "einp!03Tftent, had !.y- 
Ford been engaged i 

In what manner, did he salute 
the Plymotheans ? 

How did they receive him 1 

What special mark of respect 
iid Bradford show him ? 

What special privilege did he 
desire ? 

" I « • ' 

purpose of overturning at once, 
their infant church and state. 

Early in the spring of 1624, came 
{)ver Mr. John Lyford, sent by some 
of the adventurers in'England. He 
liad been a preacher. When he 
came ashore, he saluted the Ply- 
motheans with the greatest ap- 
parent reverence and humility. 
'* And indeed " says Morton, "he 
made them asliamed, he so bowed 
and cringed unto them, and would 
have kissed their hands, if they 
would have suffered him. Yea, he 
wept, and shed many tears^ blessing 
God, that had brought him to see 
their faces, apd admiring the tbin^ 
thev had done in their wants, as if 
he had been made all of love, and 
the humblest person in the world." 
They received him with the utmost 
kindness, and g-ave him the best 
entertainment, their poverty could 
afford. Indeed the great Bradford 
himself was so pleased with his ap- 
parent piety, afiection and intelli- 
gence, that in difficult cases, he 
would often consult Lyford, as 
though he had been another Brew- 
ster. 

At length, he expressed a desire 
to become a member of their church, 
lie made a copious confession of 
his faith or religious opinions ; and 
added an acknowledCTnent of his 
former corruptions and vices, with 
which, he professed, that his con- 
science haa been greatly burdened. 
He was accordingly received j and 
so far from making any objection, 
it is probable, that the church re- 
ioicec^ in the acquisition of such a 
brother. 

Ere long, he formed an acquaint- 



With whom, did Lyford Men be> 
come intimately acquainted 1 

What spirit did they soon mani- 
fest t 

With what, was it jsuspected, 
that Lyford's tetters to Ehigland 
were fraught ? 

Who ascertained this point ? 



ance with Mr. John Oldham. They 
soon became intimate, and mani- 
fested a spirit of perverseness and 
malignity. They spared no pains, 
to draw as many as possible, into 
their faction. However vile and 
profane, they were received by 
these conspirators, and encouraged 
in their wickedness, especially in 
speaking evil of the church. Pri- 
vate meetmgs and whisperings 
were multiplied, while they were 
feasting their imaginations m anti-^ 
cipatjoii of the great things, which 
they hoped to accomplisn. Not- 
withstanding all their efforts to pre- 
serve a fair appearance, their works 
of darkness could not wholly elude 
the vigilance of Bradford and 
others. 

At length, the ship, which brought 
Lyford, was about to return to Eng- 
land. It had been observed, that 
for some time, he had been much 
engaged in writing letters ; and it 
was suspected, that they were deep- 
ly fraught with evil. The govern- 
or and some of his friends fearing, 
that Lyford's letters might have a 
pernicious influence in England, 
thought it their duty to make dili- 
gent- search, to ascertain their con- 
tents. They accordingly went in 
the ship, that lay at some distance, 
and called for all the letters, that 
had been sent there by Lyford and 
Oldham. It happened very fortu- 
nately, that Mr. Pierce, the Capt. 
of the vessel, was friendly to Brad- 
ford, and willing to afford him 
every possible aid in detecting and 
exposing the strange machinations 
of these two men. He accordingly 
produced all their letteiv, entntttet' 
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With what, were ]|4\ ford's letters 
filled? 

Wh^ did Bradford say nothing 
of Lyford's letters, for some weeks! 

What officer did Oldliam abuse 
wiUi most opprobrioas language 1 

What duty liad Standish required 
him to perform 7 

Conauct of Oldham, when Brad- 

to his care. Twenty were found 
from the pen of Lyford ; many of 
them lonff, and most copiously re- 
plenished with slanders and railing 
accusations against the Plymothe- 
ans, tending to the injury aikd ruin 
of their colony. Of most of these, 
they took copies, and sent the orig- 
inals to Engiana. Of some of the 
worst, they kept the ori^nals, and 
sent copies to Engiana. These 
originals diey kept, to witness 
against him, and to prevent the 
possibility of his denying them to 
be his. 

The conspirators, suspecting 
what was Uie govemor^s errand 
to the ship, appeared somewhat 
abashed, when be returned. But 
the discoveries being kept a pro- 
found secret, in a few weeks, they 
appeared as brisk and cheemil as 
ever, and proceeded to the comple- 
tion of Uieir nefarious arrange- 
ments. The design of this silence 
was to discover their accomplices. 
That the}' had accomplices, was 
too evident already. For besides 
the letters of Lyford and Oldham, 
they found one from another hand, 
stating, that these men mtended to 
have a reformation in church and 
conimonweakh, and that as soon 
as the ship was gone, they intended 
to join together, and have the sac- 
rament separately. Oldham's let- 
ters showed him to be as deep in 
the plot as Lyford. 

At length, the conspirators be- 
gan more openly to attempt the 
execution of their wicked desig^is. 
They manifested a disposition to 
find fault and contend with one and 
•sother for the merest trifle. 



ford sent a messenger to quell the 
tumult? 

What pimishment was theniiH 
flicted upon Oldham ? 

Who soon held a separate meet- 
ing OB the Sabbath 7 

Who were assembled, "Xrhen a 
court was formed, to try the disor 
ganizers ? 

As it was judged necessary to 
keep a suard, to prevent beins^ sur- 
prised by hostile Indians, Oldham 
was called upon by Capt. Standish, 
to take his turn in the performance 
of that duty. But Oldham refused 
to obey the Captain's order, called 
him rtucadf and beggaHy rascal^ 
and drew his knife at him, though 
Standish offered him not the least 
violence. norgave him one unpleas- 
ant wora. Gov. Bradford hearing 
the tumult, ;sent a messenger to 
quell it. But Oldham, becoming 
still more outrageous, ranted with 
great fury, and called them all 
traitors. Upon this, he was appre- 
hended, and committed to prison. 
Appearing much moderated by the 
infliction of a small punishinent, he 
was released upon trial. 

Shortly after, Lyford and his 
accomplices, without the least inti- 
mation to the Gov. the dder or the 
church, withdrew themselves, and 
held a seoarate meeting on the Sab- 
bath, witn many manifestations of 
an insolent and factious disposition. 

It was Uiou^ht high time to call 
these disorganizers to account A 
court being formed, and the whole 
company assembled, Lyford and 
Oldham were called to the bar of 
justice. They were accused of 
plotting against the colony, and 
disturbing the peace of both church 
and state. ^ Tnese charges, drawn 
out in many particulars, they al- 
most totally denied, and boldly de- 
manded proof Lyford pretended 
to re^rd many allegations with 
astonishment. His letters were 
then produced ; and he was in- 
stantly struck dumb. Not so witk 
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Of v-hat, were L^rd and Okl- 
ham »r-cosed ? 

How did they treat these char- 
ges! 

What evidence was then pro- 
duced against Lyford 1 

How was Lyford affected ? 

How was Oldham affected ? 

Of y^aif did he complain 1 

Oldham. He broke out in rage 
and fury, bitterly complaining^, 
that their letters were intercepted. 
Nor did he stop here. Then, and 
there it was. that he erected the 
standard or open mutiny, and 
called his partizans to immediate 
rebellion. " My masters, " said he, 
" where are your hearts 1 Now 
show *your courage. You have 
often complained to .me. Now' is 
the time, .if you will do any thing. 
I will stand by you," &c. &c. But 
none of his party dared to speak^ or 
to move, in opposition to authority. 

The Gov. then turned to Lyford, 
exhibited his letters, caused them 
to be openly read, and made such 
a striking exhibition of his hypoc- 
risy, treachery and ingratitude, as 
filled all his confederates with 
shame and confusion. 

AAer a while, poor Lyford re- 
covered a little courage, and at- 
tempted to palliate his crimes. He 
saia, that several persons had made 
complaints to him, and stated par- 
ticulars. But this onl^r conduced 
to plunge him deeper in the mire. 
The persons being all present, de- 
nied every word. 

They then proceeded to deal with 
him more particularly respecting 
his dissimulation in the church, d&c. 
&c. *' In conclusion, he was fully 
convicted, and burst out into tears, 
and'confessed, he feared he was a 
reprobate ; his sins were so great. 
that he doubted, that God would 
not pardon them ; he was unsavo- 
ry salt, &c. and that he had so 
wronged them, as he could never 
make them amends : confessed all 
, 6 



To what, did he then call hit 
partizans t 

How did his partizans appear f 

With what, were Lyford^s c<hi- 
federates filled, when his conduct 
was more particularly exposed ? 

How did Lyford attempt to pal- 
liate his crimes ? 

Why did he not succeed in this T 

he had written against them, was 
false and naught, both for matter 
and maimer; and all this he did 
with as much fulness, as words and 
tears could express." 

Thus convicted and condemned, 
Lyford and Oldham were sen- 
tenced to banishment ; Oldham, to 
depart immediately, and Lyford, 
after six months. They had some 
hope that Lyford's repentance was 
sincere, and that his conduct would 
be such, as to render it consistent 
to remit his punishment. Accord- 
ingly, the one departed, and the 
other remained. 

Lyford acknowledged, that his 
censure was far less, than he de- 
served, and afterwards confessed 
his sin to the church ^ith more ful- 
ness and more weeping than before. 
He confessed, that if God should > 
make him a vagabond in the earth, 
like Cain, it would be just. He 
confessed, that three things had ex- 
cited him to these works of im- 
quit}^ pride, vain-glory and self* 
love. 

Some were so affected with the 
appearance of his deep sorrow and 
repentance, that they were willing 
to fall on tneir knees, and beg for 
his restoration. 

About two months after, he wrote 
a letter to the adventurers in Eng- 
land. The person, to whom toe 
letter was entrusted, delivered it to 
Go\ Bradford. What must have 
been the grief, as well as amazo- 
roent of tnat good man, when he 
saw its contents. After all Ly- 
ford's com'ictions, confessions end 
public ackftowledgments in tin 
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How did be manifest his sorroW; 
when he was fully convicted 7 

What did he confess respecting 
in^iat he had written against the 
people of Plymoath 1 

What sentence was pronounced 
against Lyford and Oldham 1 

Why did they give Lyford a res- 
pite of six months 1 

presence of God and his church 
and the whole company, with so 
many tears and censures of him- 
self, he had now the hardiness and 
presumption to justif)r almost all 
things contained in his former let- 
ters, which he had acknowledged to 
be such egregious lies and slanders. 

Early the next year, 1625, Old- 
ham had the presumption to return 
to Pl3nmouth, contrary to his sen- 
tence of expulsion. He now ap- 
Siared more outrageous than ever, 
e called them all rebels and trai- 
tore. His fury was soon moder- 
ated, however, by imprisonment. 
Being taken out of prison, he was 
compelled to pass between a num- 
ber of soldiers, each of whom was 
ordered to give him a blow with the 
but end of his musket. He was 
then conducted to the water-side, 
and consigned to a boat, with this 
farewell, Go, and mend your man- 
ners. 

About a year afterwards, he was 
exposed to imminent danger at sea, 
on the shoals of Cape Cod. At that 
awful extremity . fearing that every 
hour would be his last, a sense of 
his guilt rushed upon him, like a 

S'ant. He trembled; he prayed; 
oughperiiaps he had never before 
so much aa attempted to offer up a 
desire to God. To his companions 
in danffer, he confessed, that he had 
exceeoinfly injured the church and 
people of Plymouth ; and that, as 
Be Bad sought their ruin, so God 
had now met with him, and might 
destroy him. He prayed God to 
fon^ve him ; and made a vow of 
feformation, if his life should be 



What did Lyford acknowledge 
respecting his sentence ? 

To whom, did be afterwards 
make more full confession ? 

How soon afler, did he justify 
almost every slander, that he had 
confessed ? 

In what year, did Oldham return 
to Plymouth 7 

spared. The vow thus made m the 
aeep anguish of his soul, there is 
reason to hope, he was. enabled, in 
some measure, to keep. His con- 
duct toward the good people of 
Plymouth, was aflcrwards very 
different. 

About ten years afler, he was 
murdered by the Lidians, in his 
own vessel, near Block island. 
His death was one cause of the 
Peauot war the next year. 

When Lyford's six months weie 
expired, so far from reformation, he 
had doubled his crimes, and was 
only fit to be cast out, as tmsavory 
eali. It appeared upon farther in 
quiry, that he had been a profligate 
cnaracter, and had caused many a 
heart to bleed in Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

Banished from Plymouth, he 
went to Nantasket, (now Hull near 
Boston) thence, to Salem ; and 
thence, to Virginia, where he died. 

The conduct of Lyford is suited 
to teach us a most solemn and 
awful lesson. We can hardly help 
supposing^ that he was in some 
measure, msane. This is perhaps 
always the case with those, who are 
guilty of such horrible inconsisten- 
cy. But thfs insanity, no dou'bt, is 
generally produced by the indul- 
gence of pride, passion, sensuality, 
&c. By the excessive abuse of 
reason, the faculty is essentialhr 
impaired. Let him, tliat thinketa 
he standeth, take heed, lest he fall. 
Let us beware of hypocrisy in our- 
selves and others. 

But while we detest the hypo* 
criie, as the vilest of the vile, lei 
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How did he thfen anpew f 

With whdX/areweu, wco he sent 
off the second time 7 

>Vhere was he in great perU, 
kbout a year aAer 7 

How was he then affected by a 
view of his eonduct at Plymouth 7 

What did he confess to his ship- 
mates 7 

What vow did he make 7' 

What was his conduct afler- 
urards 7 

By whom, was he muixlered ip 
1636 7 

Of what war was his murder a 
csuise 7 ^ 

Where did Lyford die 7 

If Lyford was in some measure 
insane, by what was his insanity 
probably produced 7 

Meanmg of insane ? 

What is likely to be the effect 
npon reason, if we ^preatly abuse it 7 

How many ma^trates had the 
-4*lymotheans at &st 7 — See p. 46. 

What were they 7 

How lon^ were they governed 
by two magistrates 7 

How many magistrates had they 
in 16247 

What number of assistants had 
the Gov. in 1633 7 7. 

In what vear, did the towns in 
that colony Begin to send deputies 7 

How long after the first repre- 
sentative assembly in Va. 7 

In what year, was Plymouth col- 
ony united with Ms. 7 In 1692. 

How many years, had it been a 
separate iunsdiction 7 

why aid not Mr. Robmson re- 
move to this country 7 He died, 
before he found it convenient to 
come. » 

In what year, did he die 7 1625. 

What effect had his death upon 

none presume to think, that there 
is no such thin^ as true religion. 
Christ has promised, that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against his 
church. If religion were not a re- 
ality, and a real excellence, it would 



his church at Leydenf It 
soon dissolved. 

What became of the members f 
Some went to other parts of Ho^ 
land, and some came to New- 
Eneland. 

Who of Robinson's eonnectioni 
came to this country 7 His widow 
and children. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mount WoUaston. • Thomas 
Morton, 

Vthesa commenced the settlement 
near -Mount Wollaston 7 In 1625. 

Where is Mount Wollaston 7 In 
Quincy, near the seat of Mr. John 
Adams, second president of the 
United States. 

Where is Quincy 7 Eight miles 
S. of Boston. 

From whom had Mount Wollas- 
ton its name 7 From Capt. Wollas- 
ton, who was the principal man in 
forming the settlement. 

Whom did Wollaston place over 
his plantation, to Govern in his ab- 
sence 7 Mr. Filcner. 

Who persuaded the people t<) 
depose Filcher, and take himself 
for their leader 7 Thomas Morton. 

Under what circumstances, did 
Morton do this 7 . When they were 
very merry and partly intoxicated. 

What was tlje character of Mor- 
ton 7 He had more craft than 
honesty. 

What was the conduct of Wol- 
laston's people under Morton7 

never have counterfeits. Gold, 
silver and precious stones may be 
counterfeited by thousands, but 
who ever thoufffat of counterieitinf 
chaff and stubble 7 
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They were extremely lieenUous 
and profane. 

' what did they erect upon Mount 
Wollaston f A May-pole. 

Meaning of may-pole, 1 

What cud they then call Mount 
Wollaston % Merry Mount. 

What forbidden articles did Mor^ 
too sell to the natives 7 Fire arms 
and ammunition. 

Who had forbidden the sale of 
these articles ? The king of Eng- 
land. 

In what, did Morto;i instruct the 
natives ? In the use of fire arms. 

Who united together, to suppress 
the mischief at Merry Mount? 
The people of Plymouth, Naum- 
keag, Piscataqua, Dover, Nantas- 
ket, and several other m<Uviduals. 

What method did they first adopt 
with Morton ? They seriously ad- 
monished and entreated him to dis- 
continue his dangerous practices. 

How did he receive their admo- 
nition ? With insolence and threat- 
ening. 

Who then conducted an expedi- 
tion against Merry Mount ? Capt 
Standish. 

With what success 7 He took 
Morton prisoner. 

HowT As Standish advanced 
to Morton's house, Morton stepped 
out to shoot him: but Standish 
seized the gun, ana took him pris- 
oner by main strength. 

What was done with Morton? 
He was conducted to Plymouth, 
and soon sent to England. 

Who cut down the Msnr-pole at 
Merry Mount 7 Mr. Endicott, af- 
terwards Gov. of Ms. ' 

In what year 7 1628. 

What name was then given to 
Mer^ Mount ? Mount Dagon. 

When did Morton return to 
Mount Dagon 7 The next jjear. 

How was he punished in I he 
year 1631 ? His nouse wa» burnt 
down, and he was again sent a 
pnsoner to England. 

Why was his house burnt 7 To 



g^ve satisfaction to the Indianf. 
whom he had greatly injured j sudkI 
'' that it might no longer be a roost 
for unclean birds.'' 



ARscellaneous QuesHotu. 

No. 2. 

O^ what colony was Edward 
Wing^eid president 7 

How soon after the first settle- 
ment of Jamestown, were the peo- 
ple reduced from 600 to 60 ? 

In what year, did Alexander . 
unite with Massasoit in confirming 
the treaty of PI}'mouth ? 

Who was JoKn Lyfprd 7 n 

What period is distinguished for 
settlements 7 

Of what colony is Capt. John 
Smith considered the father ? 

What is meant by the starving 
timet 

What magistrates gave a most 
favorable testimony to the conduct 
of the church at Leyden.? 

Principal bay in K. 1. 7 

In which of the U. S. was a set- 
tlement commenced in 1623 7 

Who formed a conspiracy, to 
new model the church and govem- 
meilt of Plymouth 7 

Who was Thomas Morton ? 

In what year, were the London 
and Plymouth Companies formed iC 

Who was unjustly excluded from 
the first council at Jamestown ? 

Who ofl^ered 500 bushels of com. 
to ransom his daughter ? 

What minister went with the 
•Pilgrims from LeydeiFto America 7 

What great triSe of Indians lived 
principally in R. 1. 7 

First permanent settlement in 
North America 7 

How much older is Plymouth 
than Dover? 

' Who abused Capt. Standish witb 
most opprobrious language, at Ply 
mouth ? 
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VVlita name did Morion give to 
MouQt Woilaslou ? 

"Who was Christopher Newport ? 

"^'ho was sentenced to pay Uapt. 
Smith a fine of 200 pounds ? 

"What Indian priucefts did Capt. 
Arg^ take, and carry to James- 
toMm? 

What tribe in N. Ens^land con- 
sisted of about 4000 Indians 1 

What name was given*to Merry 
Mount, when the May-pole was cut 

The mouth of what bay is be- 
tw^een Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles ? 

What Indian princess married 
Mr. Rolfe ? 

What did Robbison say in com- 
mendation of Luther and Calvin 7 

Second governor of Plymouth ? 

Afler Morton had been seriously 
admonished, by whom was he 
taken prisoner ? 

How was Powhatan rendered 
friendly to Uie English ? 

Where did Mrs. Bradford die ? 

What Indian princess was con- 
▼ertedy fmd called Rebecca 7 

Who advised the PI ymotheans to 
shake off the name of Brownist 7 

Who was governor of Fl3'mouih 
30 years 7 

Whom did Standish take prison- 
er at Mount Dagon 7 

Into what bay, does the river 
James empty 7 

Who was much displeased with 
Mr. Rolfe, because he married a 
kin^s daughter 7 

Why did the Indians of Va. 
carry presents to the whites, March 
Jl,16^7 

What was don« with Morton 
afler Standish haul taken him 
prisoner 7 

Second Gov. of Jamestown 7 

In what country, did Pocahon- 
tas die 7 

Of what ship, was Mr. Jones 
Captain 7 

What do yoa recollect of Mr. 



What Gov. of Jamestown com- 
mitted the principal management to 
Smith 7 

At how many English ports did 
the Plymotheans can 7 

Who planted a little colony at 
Wessagusset 7 

Who was Okee 7 

In what part of N. Y. did the 
Dutch build a fort in 1613 V 

At what English ports, did the 
Plymotheans c^l 7 

Whose house was burat to give 
satisfaction to the injured natives 7 

Who captured Okee 7 

Who attempted to plant a colony 
on one of the Elizabeth islands 7 

First governor of Plymouth 7 

Who advised the Plymotheans to 
seize and put to death the prin- 
cipal conspirators of the Ms. In- 
dians. 

Vvho was Opecancanou?h 7 

W^hat distinguished cnaractev 
was captured by Opecancanough 7 

Who was Samoset 7 — Peck- 
suot 7 

For what, is the year 1607 most 
distinguished 1 

Distinguished daughter of Pow- 
hatan 7 

Who first hailed the Plymothe- 
ans welcome, afler their arrival at 
Plymouth 7 

For what, is the year 1492 most 
distinguished 7 

What distinguished man was 

E reserved from death by Poca- 
ontas7 

What became of the Sagadahok 
colony 7 

Present name of Patuxet 7 

Who was lanough 7 

For whdt, is the year 1497 most 
distinguished 7 

Who introduced Squanto at Ply- 
mouth 7 

For what, is the year 1498 most 
distinguished 7 

Who formed a plot, to destroy 
the people at Jamestown in 1609 7 

What colony commenced is 
16207 . 
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Wlio was Souanto 1 

How soon after the settlement of 
the colony of Jaraestown, did Pow- 
hatan plot thetr destruction 1 

What name was given to them, 
who desired greater purity of wor- 
ship, discipline and morals, in Eng- 
land f 

Who was Massasoit ? 

How many names have been 
^ven to a hill, near Mr. Adams's 
m Quincy ? 

Who was Edward Wingfield ? 

What dreadful plot did Poca- 
hontas reveal 7 

Who were the Wompaneags 7 

'Who was Capt Wollaston ? 



CHAPTER XXVIL — p.42. 

Council of Plymouth. Patent of 
New-England. 

Who granted a patent to the 
Council of Plymouth?— 'In what 
year ? 

Of how many members, did the 
Council of Plymouth consist ? 40. 

Where dia they reside ? In or 
near Plymouth in £ngland. 

For what purpose, was the Coun- 
cil of Plymouth formed ? 

Between what degrees of lati- 
tude, is the territory granted by 
this patent ? 

By what, is it bounded east and 
west ? By the Atlantic and Pacific. 

About now many degrees of lon- 
gitude, in length 1 

How many degrees of latitude, 
in width ? 

How many miles in length? 
About 2700. * 

How many in width ? 

What states and territories in 
the U. S. are now embraced within 
this grant ? 

What British domjnions ? 

What great lakes ? [The three 
iMt <|ueftioofl may be answered 



with an eye upon the map, onleia 
the teacher j^refers to have- the an 
swers committed to memory .3 

What name was given to the 
whole territory, granted bj tUs 
chai;ter ? New Endand. 

How many times larger was this 
territory, than N. Eugiaad now is ? 
Twenty times. 

How much larger than the* 24 
U. S. ? Twice as large. 

What was James to receive Ibr 
granting this charter ? Oue fifth 
part or the gold and silver ores, 
that should ever be found wiifaiB 
the premises. 

What right had James to CTant 
this territory to the Couneu of 
Plymouth 1 No right 

On what, did he pretend to found 
his riffht ? Upon the circumstance, 
that his subjects had " taken actu- 
al possession of the continent in his 
name, and to his use as sovereign 
lord '' of the same. 

What indication in Providence, 
did he think, invited him to pro- 
mote setUements in this country ? 
The destruction of the natives by 
pestilence and war. 

What blessings did James pro- 
fess a wish to confer upon the sur- 
viving natives? Civilization and 
Christianity. 

What special proviso was con- 
tained in this patent ? If any of 
the lands should be found occupied 
by the subjects of Christian prin- 
ces, such occupants should not be 
molested. 

Of what other patents, was this 
to the Coimcil of Plymouth the 
foundation ? 



CHAPTER XXVni.— p.47. 

Settlement of MeasaefttuetiB. 

In what year, was laid the fouo 
dation of toe cok>ny of Mb. 1 
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By whom, was sEajtied U&e pa- 
teat of this colony 7 

To whom 1 Henry RosweU and 
five others. 

What territory did it convey ? 
' How far did^tpis territory extend 
east and west ? From the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, about 2500 
miles. 

How many times greater was 
the. length than the breadth? 
About 60 times. 

What city does Charles river 
separate from Charlestown 7 

In what state, does the Merrimac 
rise? 

What is its general direction in 
N.'H.? — inAb.? 

Who took the lead In forming 
a settlement at Salem ? 

In what year ? 

Indian name of Salem ? 

Whom did Endicott find at 
Naumkeag? Roger Conant and 
two or three of his associates. 

Why did he not find Indians? 
Probably most of them had been 
cut off By pestilence 3 and all the 
survivors had withdrawn. 

On what account? Probably 
Crom fear of disease. 

What most remarkable circum- 
stance was common to Paluxet and 
Naumkeag, at the arrival of our 
forefathers ? Not a , native was 
found at either. 

Whence had Conant come to 
Naumkeag ? Having continued 
EgvhJle with the Plvmotheau^, he 
romoved to Nantasketj thence to 
C. Ann 3 and thence to Naum- 
• keaf . 

How man}' vessels came to Na- 
umkeag in 1628 ? Two. 

With how many passengers? 
Probably about 100. 

What power did king Charles 
grant to tiie Ms. colony in 1629 ? 

§ Where did the people settle, 
that came over in 16^ ? 

AVhat was Naumkeag thence 
called ? Salem. 

What distinguished ministers 



came over that ^ear 7 tfr. Skel- 
ton and Mr. Higginson. 

Where was established the sec- 
ond church in New England 7 At 
Salem. 

In what year 7 1629. 

Who were immediately settled 
as their ministers 7 Mr. Skeltoo 
and Mr. Higgpnson. 

What names were applied to the 
dffices which they sustamed 7 Mr. 
Skelton was called pastor, and Mr. 
Higffinson teacher. ^ 

What was ttie difi*erence 7 It 
was considered as the duty of tlie 
teacher principally to instruct by 
doctrinal discussions, and of llie 
pastor to make practical applica- 
tions and to exhort. But probably 
the difference was more m name, 
than in reality. 

Indian name of Charlestown? 
Mishawam. 

What Indians did th^y find at 
Mishawam 7 The Abergenians. 

Who was their Sachem 7 John 
Sagamore. 

What special kindness did he 
show the English 7 He very read- 
ily allowed them to settle there. 

How did he treat them after- 
wards? He was always very 
friendly. 

How much longer did he live ? 
About four years. 

Of what disease, did be die ? 
Of the small pox. 

. Among whom, did the small pox 
make most dreadful ravages about 
that time 7 The Indians in that 
region. 

In what hope, did Sag^amore die ? 
That he should go to the English- 
man's God. 

Why was ATishawam called 
Charlestown 7 In honor of Charles 1. 

How many of the colony died in 
tfiat year 7 About 80. 

^ Wliat most distinguished char- 
acter came over in 1630? Johi 
Winthrop. 

To what ofiice> had he been ap 
pomted 7 
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Wbo luid been .chosen deputy 
governor I 

Where did Gov. Winthrop first 
and ? At Salem. 

In what month '/ 

To what place, did he remove in 
Joly ? Charlestown. 

How many settlers arrived at 
Chailestown nearly at the same 
time t 1500. 

What distinguished ministers 
were among these settlers? Mr. 
Wilson knd Mr. Phillips. 

By what magistrates, was the 
colony govemeal Bv a governor, 
deputy governor, ana several as- 
sistants. 

By whom, were these chosen at 
first? By tlie patentees in Eng- 
land. 

By whom, were they chosen af- 
ter their arrival ? The assistants 
were chosen by the people} the 
governor and deputy governor, 
sometimes by the assistants, ana 
sometimes by the people. 

How often ? Cfnce a year. 

What was the first question de- 
cided by the court, afler their ar- 
rival ? How the mmister should 
oe maintained. 

What provision did they make 
for Mr. Phillips ? To build him a 
house, and give him 30 pounds a 
year. 

How many dollars are 30 pounds 
sterling ? 

How much better was money 
then, than now? About three 
limes. 

Where was Mr. Phillips settled ? 
At Watertown. 

What provision did they make 
for Mr. Wilson 7 Ttf build him a 
house, and give him 20 pounds a 
year, till the arrival of his wife. 

Where was Mr. Wilson setU^d ? 
At Charlestown. 

To what place, did he very soon 
remove ? To Shawmut. - 

^ How many colonists came over 
to Ms. in the year 1630 ? About 
1700. 



In how Diany vessels f 17. 

In what town in Ms. were settle- 
ments commenced in 1630 f Dor* 
Chester, Watertown, Boston and 
Roxbury. * . 

In what town, did great sickness 
and mortality prevail that summer ? 
At Chadestown. 

What cause was assigned for its 
being more sickl v there tlian else- 
where ? The badness of the water, 
as they could then find none but 
what was brackish. 

To what place, did the Gov. abd 
the principal part of (he people of 
Charlestown soon remove* To 
Shawmut. 

On what account? Principally 
for the sake of an excellent spring- 
of water there. 

Who informed them of tliat 
spring, and invited them over? 
Mr. William Blackstone. 

How long had Mr. Blackstone 
resided in Shawmut? Probably 
several years. 

What name was first given to 
.Shawmut, by the English? Tri- 
mountain. 

Why? On account of three 
large nills in Shawmut. 

What Hills ? Copt's Hill, Bea- 
con Hill, and Fort Hill. 

What was Trimountain soon 
called ? Boston. 

Why ? Principally from resjjeci 
. to Mr. Cotton, a most distinguished 
minister from Boston in England. 

What town immediately became 
the metropolis of Ms. ? Boston. 

Where is Copt's Hill ? At the 
north end of Boston, near Charles- 
town bridge. 

Where is Fort Hill? In the 
eastern central part of the city, 
near the principal wharves. 

Where was Beacon Hill ? In 
the western part of the city, N. E. 
of the state house. 

What has become of Beacon 
Hill ? A few years ago, it was 
du^ down, to fiimish situations for 
buijdiugs. 
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^ How many of Ms. colony died 
A the year 1690 1 About iSUD. 

How many returned to Eng- 
land ? About 100. . 

Why did they return ? Partly 
from (ear of famine^ and partly from 
dislike to the civil government. 

Why did they dislike the govern- 
ment f They thought it too strict 
in restraining and punishing their 
excesses. 

What did Gov. Dudley say of 
their departure ? '' Glad were we 
■o to be rid of them." 

By what, were the people ^at- 
.y aistressed the ensuing winter? 
Scarcity. 

What appointment was made on 
account or this scarcity ? 

Upon what, were many families 
obliged to subsist 7 

What was substituted for the m- 
tended fast ? — Why T 

$ What number came over from 
England in 1631 1 About 90. 

How many in 1632 T Nearly 250. 

What greatly discouraged many 
people in England from coming 
over in those vears ? The calami- 
ties of those who came over bef6re ; 
the actual return of so many to 
England 5 ^Ise representations of 
this coimtry; ana above all the 
wicked machinations of the ene- 
mies of Ms. 

What conduced to promote emi- 
grations in these years, notwith- 
standing these obstacles 7 Oppres- 
sions in England. 

AVhat two causes most conduced 
to increase these oppressions T The 
rising power of the queen, and the 
persecuting spirit of Bishop Laud. 

Why did the power of the queen 
liave this effect t She was a zeal- 
ous, active Papist, and her husband 
ivas extremely fond of her. 

VHio was her husband 7 Charles 
I. 

Who probabl}' conduced more 
than any otlier man, to promote 
ihe setUeraeiit of Ms. ? Archbishop 
Laud. 



How ? By his extreme supenrti- 
tion; outrageous conduct' anoHiorri- 
ble persecutions, he drove away 
thousands from England, who found 
an asylum here. 

When did Laud become arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ? In 1633. 

How long after that, did the 
tide of emigration continue to flow 
abundantly from England f For 7 
years 

Why did it almost entirely cease 
in 16407 Because the Puritans 
ceased to be persecuted. 

Why did the Puritans then cease 
to be persecuted 7 The power of 
Charles and Laud was broken. 

How 7 By the spirit of liberty. 

>Vhat became of Land adid 
Charles 1.7 They were put to 
death. 

How many emigrants had then 
arrived in New Ens^and in the 
whole 7 About 20,0(W. ' 

In how many ships? About 
300. 

At what ' expense 7 200,000 
pounds sterling. 

How many dollars 7 

Eaual to how many dollars 
now? * 

In what part of New-England, 
had these emigrants landed f Ai^ 
most all of them in Ms. 

Have more emigrated to New- 
England, or from it, since the year 
164»7 From it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. — p. 49. 

Settlement of Maryland. 

Who commenced the first settle- 
ment in Md. 7 William Claybome. 

In what year 7 1631. 

How long after the arrival of 
Wmthrop in Ms. 7 

Where did Claybome settle 1 
On Kent island. 



Where if Kent idandT Near 
ike east side of Chesapeak bay, 
opposite to Annapolis. 

What authority had Clayborne 
to fonn a settlement there 7 He 
had had pennission from the kin; 
to traffic m those parts. 

What was the effect of this set- 
tlement aAerwards t It produced 
great contention and difficulties. 

What king granted a patent of 
Md. 7— To whom? 

In what year 7 

Proper name of Lord Balti- 
more! 

Where is Baltimore, of which 
Calvert was Baron 7 In Ireland. 

For whom was Md. called 7 

Who was her father 7 

Her husband 7 Charles I. 

Religion of Lord Baltimore? 
Roman Catholic. 
, Meaninr of Roman Cathtdic t 

Whom did Lord Baltimore make 
governor of his colony 7 

In what vear, did Gov. Calvert 
begin a settlement in Md. 7 

With how many planters 7 

Where 7 At St Mary. 

Where was St Mary 7 On the 
north side of the Potomac, very 
near the mouth. 

By what bay, is Md. divided 7 

On what river, is Baltimore 7 

Into what, does the Petapsco 
emptv7 

Wny did emigrants flock to Md. 7 
The greatest religious freedom was 
there enjoyed. 

What renders this religious free- 
dom peculiarly remarkable 7 The 
proprietor^ governor and people 
were Papists. 

What may in some measure 
diminish our wonder at this 7 The 
Calverts were subjects of a prince 
professedly Protestant, had re- 
ceived very great favors from him, 
and might nope to gain some favor 
for their fellow Catholics in £ng> 
land. Besides, the Calverts were 
unquestionably among the most 
liberal Cathohcs, that ever lived. 



CHAPTER XXX. -p. 50. 
Settlement of Connecticut. 

What Sachem visited Boston and 
Plymouth in 1631? Wahquimi- 
cut 

For what purpose ? To entreat 
the English to settle in his domin- 
ions on Ct. river. 

What induced him' to do thL<i ? 
Fear of the Pequol Indians. 

Character of the Fequots ? 
They were the most fierce and 
dreadful tribe in New England. 

Why did not Gov. Wiiithrop at- 
tenapt to comply with the request 
of Wahquimicut 7 The colony of 
Ms. had been settled so receuUv. 
that it was not practicable. 

How far was the request reg^ird- 
ed by the government of Plymouth ? 
The next year, they sent men to Ct. 
river to make observations. 

In what year, was the first framed 
house erected in Ct. 7 

By whom 7 The Plymotheans. 

For what purpose 7 

On which side of Ct. river, i& 
Windsor? 

Which way from East Windsor ? 

What river empties into the Ct. 
at Windsor 7 Farmineton river. 

How was the English trading 
house situated in relation to Far- 
mington rive( ? A little below the 
mouth. 

Who forbade the Plymotheans to 
proceed up the Ct 7 

Where were the Dutch, when 
they made this prohibition 7 

What did the Dutch threaten to 
do, if the Plymotheans did not in- 
stantly stop 7 Fire upon them. . 

How was this threat treated 7 

Conduct of the Dutch ? They 
did not presume to fire. 

Where did the Dutch erect a 
trading-house very soon aAcr ? At 
Hartford. • 

$To whom, was first «ven a 
patent of Ct.? Robert Earl of 
Warwick. 
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By whom? The council of 
Plymouth. 

In what year ? 1630. 

What relation did he sustain to 
that council ? He was president. 

To whom; did Warwick transfer 
his patent? Vo Lord Say and 
Seal, Lord iirook, Richard Sal- 
tonstall, John Uambden and seven 
others. 

In what year? 1631. 

What is the eastern boundary of 
the land, granted by this patent ? 
Narraganset bay and Narraganset 
fiver. 

What is Narraganset river more 
generally called ? Pawtucket river. 

What is it called in Ms. ? Black- 
stone river. 

Northern boundary 7 A line ex- 
tending west from the head of 
Blackstone river, to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Southern boundary ? A line ex- 
tending from the mouth of Narra- 
ganset bay along the sea coast 120 
miles, and thence west to the Pa- 
cific. 

^Western boundary? Tlie Pa- 
cific. 

Of what states and territories 
does it embrace a part ? 

What great lakes ? 

How many times greater is the 
territory granted by that patent, 
than the stale of Ct. ? Fifty times. 

^ Whence came the first setUers 
of Ct. ? From Ms. 

From what towns ? Dorchester, 
Newtown and Watertown. 

How long had they resided 
there ? Most of .them, from one, 
to four years. 

Why did they wish to remove ? 
Principally for the sake of more 
and better land. 

To whom, did some of tliem pe- 
tition for leave to remove? To 
the general court of Ms. 

In what year ? , 1634. 

With what success ? They were 
permitted to remove to some other 
parts of Ms. but not to Ct. 



What was their conduet upon 
this refusal ? Most of them acquj* 
esced ; but a very few removed the 
same year to Ct. 

Where did these few settle T Ac 
Pyquaug. 

Present name of Pyquai:^^ 
Welhersfield. 

On which side of the Ct. is it ? 

How is W. situated in relation 
to the rest of Ct. ? It is the cen- 
tral town. 

In what year, were the petition- 
ers allowed to remove to Ut. ? In 
1635. 

In what towns, in Ct did a con- 
siderable number settle in 1636? 
Welhersfield, Hartford and Wind- 
sor. 

. What arrang^ements were made 
for settlements m these towns ? A 
number of men were sent on, to 
build lof houses, &;c. 

How large was the company of 
men, women and children, that re- 
moved to Ct. in Oct. 1635 ? About 
60. 

How long were they in perform- 
inff the journey ? A fortnight. 

What is about the distance from 
Cambridge to Hartford ? 

What number removed to Ct. 
that year ? Probably about 200. 

Where settled tne emisrants 
from Dorchester ? At Winosor. 

— those from Newtown? At 
Hartford. 

-^ those from Watertown? At 
Wetheii^field. 

How did they attempt to trans- 
port their furniture and provisions f 

What became of these ? 

How could the Ct. settlers live 
without them ? They were reduced 
tp extreme distress. 

How many returned to Ms. in the 
beffinning of winter? Nearly 100. 

Howf Some by land through 
the wilderness ; but the greater part 
having walked to the mouth of Ct. 
river, sailed to Boston. 

What was the condition of Uiose. 
who kept their stations on the river f 
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On vrhai, did they principally 
•ubsist 7 

What became of the cattle, that 
could not be got over the river 7 

Were not these fathers of Ct 
very imprudent to attempt a settle- 
ment there, so late in the season 7 
Perhaps not. Had their goods ar- 
rived according to their expecta- 
tion, and had Uie season been as 
mila as usual, they might have 
been carried through the winter, 
without any trials deserving the 
historian's notice. 

J Who arrived at ^ Boston in 
1695, with a commission as gov- 
ernor of Ct 7 

Who gave him his commission 7 

For what purpose, did he send 
SO men to the mouth of Ct. river 7 

On which side of the river, did 
they build the fort 7 The west side. 

What did they call it 7 

Why 7 In honor of the two 
lords, that commissioned him. 

Who appeared soon afler, to take 
possession of the river 7 

Who prevented the landing of 
theputcb7 

4 In what year, did Messrs. 
Hooker uid Stone remove to Ct. 7 

Where did they settle 7 

How many settlers came with 
them 7 A hundred. 

How long were the^ in coming 7 

What was their guide 7^ 

On what, did they subsist 7 

How many inhabitants were 
there then in the three towns of 
Ct. 7 About 800. 

t Note M. 

Sentence of bamshment. 

, « Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, 
one of the elders of toe church or 
Salem, faath broached and divulged 
diverse new opinions, against the 
authority of magistrates; as also 
writ letters of defamation, both of 
the magistrates and churcnes here, 
and tli^ before any conviction, 
and yet maintaineth the same with- 



CHAPTER XXXI.— p. 64. 

SeUlemeni of Rhode-Island. 

Who coounenced the settlement 
of Providence 7 

In what year 7 

How long afler the settlement of 
Hartford and Windsor 7 of Bos- 
ton 7 of Plymouth 7 — of James- 
town? 

Where had Mr. Wll^ams bcea 
a minister 7 In England, in New- 
Plymouth and in Salem. 

Where was he, when sentenced 
to banishment 7 In Salenu 

In what year, was his sentence 7 
1636. 

With what crimes, was he 
charg;ed 7 Broaching and di- 
vulging new and dangerous opin- 
ions against the authority of niaa;^is 
trates, and writing letters of def 
amation both of magistrates and 
churches.f 

Was not this banishment perse- 
cution 7 If it was inflicted ui any 
degree for mere opinion, it was per- 
secution ; if for misconduct, it mig^t 
have been just. 

What was the fact 7 He seems 
to have been banished for declar- 
ing and propagating opinions, and 
for defamation. 

Meaning of de/amaium ? 

What was tlie conduct of Mr. 
Williams in relation to Ms. after 
his settlement at Providence? 
Uniformly kind. 

What great benefit did Mr. Wil- 

out any retraction : it is th'^refore 
ordered, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall depart out of this jurisdiction 
within six weeks, now next ensu- 
ing j which, if he neglect to per- 
Ibrm, it shall be lawAu for the gov- 
ernor and two of the magistrates to 
send him to some place out of this 
jurisdiction, not to return any more, 
without license firom the court 
See Winthrop's Hist, of N. E. ed- 
ited by Savage j Vol. I. p. 167. 
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liams confer upon New-England 7 
He was* probably the means pf 
saving the colonies ifrom destruction 
by the Indians. 

How? By conciliating some 
Indians, and giving information of 
the hostile intentions of others. . 

How many removed witli Cod- 
dineton to Aquetneck ? — When ? 

What was Aquetneck after- 
wards called ?— Why ? 

Where is Rhodes ? 

What two circumstances pro- 
motedlhe settlement of R. I. 7 

In what year, were Providence 
and R. I. incorporated by a char- 
ter 7 In 1644. 

Who obtained that charter 1 

Where 7 In England. 

Of whom 7 



CHAPTER XXXIl. — p.55. 
Pequot War. 

In what year, was the Pequot 
war? 

How long aAer the settlement 
of Wethersfiold? — of Hartford 
and Windsor? 

Where was the principal resi- 
dence of the Pequots 7 

What other re^ons did they oc- 
cupy 7 The regions that are now 
New- London and Stonington. 

In what part of Ct. are New- 
London, Groton and Stonington ? 

Which of these towns is between 
the otlier two 7 Groton. 

Near the mouth of what river, is 
NewoLondon 7 

Indian name of the Thames 7 
Pequot river. 

Where was i^^*V^^ harbor 7 At 
the mouth of the Thames. 

What tribe of Indians was tho 
most warlike and terrific in New- 
England 7 The PequoU. 



Where had they previous!} 
lived 7 In the mteridr. 

How had they gained possession 
of the coast 7 By conquest. 

Where was their principal fort ' 
In Groton, a few miles from New 
London. 

Where had they another fort? 
On Mystic river, near the border of 
Stonington, 6 or 7 miles from their 
principal fort. 

What was their smaller fr>rt 
called 7 Fort Mystic. 

§ How many warriors had the 
Pequots 7 About 700. 

Their principal sachem 7 Sassa* 
cus. 

What was his character? He 
was a most mighty and terrible 
warrior. 

How many sachems had he un- 
der him 7 Twenty-six. 

Who was the principal of th^se 7 
Mononotto. 

What was the only tribe in 
their vicinity, that the Pequots 
had not conquered? The Narra- 
g^sets. 

Which way fi'om the residence 
of the Pequots, was the country of 
the Narragansets ? 

$ Whom did the confederate 
of the Pequots murder in 1634? 
Capt. Stone, Capt. Norton and. 
eignt others. 

Where were these murders per- 
petrated? On Ct. river, a few 
miles from the mouth. 

Why were the F*equots chargea- 
ble with the guilt of this massacre 7 
Sassacus was knowing to it, shared 
the plunder, and had probably con- 
trived it, 

^ When did the Pequots make 
a treaty of peace with the English 
at Ms. 7 In 1634, soon after the 
murder of Stone, &c. 

Why did the Pequots wish to be 
at peace with the English ? The 
Dutch and the Narragansets wete 
making war upon them. 

Between whom, did the Pequoli 
wish the English to act as medift> 



as 



Ion f TheuiMlvet and the Naira- 
ganseU. 

Conduct of the Pequots after that 
treaty 7 They were more hostile 
aad bloody than before. 

How did they regard the Eng^- 
lish 1 As strangers and intruders. 

What resolution did the Pequots 
then form, respecting the Enjglish 
in this country? To eftermmate 
them. Meaning of exterminate ? 

$ How did the Pequots thinly, 
they could exterminate the Eng- 
lish? By uniting all the Indians 
against tnem. 

With what tribe, did the Pe- 
ouots make the^eatest efforts for 
uds purpose ? The Narra^ansets. 

Principal argument, which the 
Pequots urged with the Narra^an- 
sets ? That the English, if suffered 
to continue, would exterminate the 
Indians. 

influence of this argument? 
The Narragansets were almost 

t Note N. 

Murder of Mr. John Oldham, 
avenged by John Gallop, 

In Augfust, 1636, was murdered 
by the Indians, Mr. John Oldham, 
who had oeen expelled from Plym- 
outh. There is reason to hope, 
• that after his wonderful preserva- 
tion on the shoals of Cape Cod. 
he did really mend his manners. 
Having resided a while at Nan- 
tasket. Cape Ann and perhaps at 
Salem or Charlestown, iie was 
among the first planters of Water- 
town. There he was not only a 
respectable citizen, but had the 
honor to be one of 24 freemen, who 
in 1634, represented the eight towns 
in Ms. and constituted the first gen- 
eral court of delegates in that col- 
ony. 

The leading circumstances of his 
death, are the following. 

As Mr. John Gallop was sailing 
near* Block island, he saw a small 
vessel, which he took to be Mr. 



persuaded to combme against the 
En^ish. 

What prevented? Their thirst 
for revenge. 

Who l)ad probably made upon 
them, an impression favorable to 
the English ? Roger Williams. 

What method aid the governor 
of Ms. adopt, to prevent the union ? 
Sent for Miantonimo, and made a 
treaty with him. 

In what year? 1636. 

Name of liiat governor of Ms. ? 
Henry Vane. 

Who was Miantonimo ? Nephew 
to Canonicus, and next to him in 
authority. 

Principal articles of that treaty ? 
To maintain a firm peace together ; 
to unite id war against the Pe- 
quots 'y to maintain free trade, and 
to have the treaty extend to pos- 
terity. 

$ In what year was John Oid- 
ham murdered ? f — Where ? 

Oldham's, and accordingly hailed 
him ; but received no answer. As 
he saw the deck full of Indians, 
and a canoe, just gone troni Old- 
ham's vessel, filled with goods and 
Indians, he suspected, that Oldham 
had been murdered. 

He had with him only one man 
and two small boyg. He and his 
little party were armed wilh two 
guns and two pistols. The Indians 
were 14 or 16 in^ number, armed 
with guns, pikes and swords. Not- 
withstanding the extreme disparity 
of forces. Gallop being a most cour- 
ageous and resolute man, dared to 
attack the savages. As he had no 
bullets, the two guns and two pis- 
^tols were loaded with large snot, 
and at once discharged at the In- 
dians; who were so frightened, 
that they instantly skulked oeneath 
the deck* There for a while, they 
felt secure. But Gallop getting to 
the windward of them, with a bride 
gale, drove against their vessel with 
such violence, as almost to overset 
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Which way is Block island from 
R. I. — from Fairfield? 

From what place, had he been 
expelled for bad conduct? 

What was the occasion of his 
reformation ? 

From what town, was he sent to 
the general court of delesfates in 

By whom, was he murdered ? 

What Indians ? Principally, 
Block-Islanders and Narragansets. 

Who avenged the death of O. ? 

Who assisted Gallop ? 

By whom, were several of the 
surviving murderers protected ? 
The Pequots. 

^ What fort did the PeqtloU be- 
siege, towards the cIosq of 1636 ? 
Fort Saybrook. 

them. Six of the affrightened sav- 
ages leaped into Uie sea, and were 
drowned. StiLnding off again, and 
ninning down upon her a second 
time, he bored her with his anchor ; 
and the two vessels being thus fast- 
ened to each other, he attempted to 
shoot the Indians in thei^ lurking 
places, through the side of their 
vessel. At length getting loose, he 
drove down upon them the third 
lime, and caused 4 or 5 more to 
aiump overboard. There being but 
four left, he ventured to go aboard of 
their vessel. He immediately took 
and bound two of Uiem. Two 
others, armed with swords in a lit- 
tle room below, could not be driven 
from their retreat. — Mr. Oldham's 
corpse was found on board, the 
head split, and the body horribly 
mangled, and not yet cold. 



t Note O. 

Sxlrtme triatt of the Ct^pianters 
in the gprtng o/l63i. 

The affairs of Ct. at this time, 
wofe a most gloomy aspect, lliey 
had fostained great losses m cattle 



How long did the siege contiime t 
Till the next spring. 

Bv whom, was the siege raised 
in March ? Capt Mason and 99 
men. 

What kept the people of Ct m 
continual auarm in the spring of 
1637 7 The incursions of the Pe-. 
quots. 

How many men did the Pequots 
murder, that year, at Wethersfield ? 

How many women ? 

How many young females (fid 
they carry into captivity ? 

What were then the condition 
and prospects of the people of Ct. ? 
Most distressing. 

In what, had they sustained very 
great losses in the two preceding 
years?! 

and goods m the preceding years, 
and even this year, they were un- 
fortunate with respect to their cat- 
tle. They had no hay, but what 
they cut from the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of an uncultivated couniry. 
To make good English meadow, 
was a wonL of time. The wild, 
coarse gross, which the people cut, 
was often mowed too late, and but 
poorly made. They did not al- 
ways cut a sufficient duautity even 
of this poor hay. They had no 
com, or provender, with which 
they could feed them : and Amidst 
the multiplicity of affairs, which 
at their first settlement, demanded 
their attention, they could not pro- 
vide such shelters for them, as were 
necessary during the long and se- 
vere winters, of this norUiem cli- 
mate. From a union of these 
circumstances, some of their cattle 
were lost, and those, which lived 
through the winter, were commonly 
poor. Notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions, the people had made the 
preceding summer, they had not 
oeen able, in the multiplicity of 
their affairs, and under their incon- 
veniences, to raise a sufficiency of 
provisions. Their provisions were 
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What IS- said of their piovis- 
feos? 

Instrument principally used in 
cultivating the earth ? 

Price oT a good cow ? 

»How manv dollars 7 

Why did tney want ali their men 
•1 home 7 

To what danger^ were they ex- 
posed, when huntmg, fishing, or 
cultivating their fields 7 

not only very coarse, but very dear 
and scanty. The people were not 
only inexperienced in the husbandry 
of the country, but they had but 
few oxen or ploughs. They per- 
formed almost the whole culture 
the earth with hoes. This ren- 
dered it both exceedingly slow and 
laborious. 

Every article bore a high price. 
Valuable as money was at that 
^y* * good cow could not be pur- 
chased under thirty pounds. In- 
dian corn was about five shillings 
a bushel-; and labor and other ar- 
ticles bore a proportionable price. 

la addition to all these oifficul- 
ti^s, a most insidious and dreadful 
enemy were now destroying the 
lives and property of the colonists, 
attempting to raise the numerous 
Indian tribes of the country agaiqjst 
them, and threatened the utter ruin 
of the whole colony. The inhabit- 
ants were in a feeble state, and few 
in number. They wanted all their 
men at home, to prosecute the ne- 
cessary business of the plantations. 
They had not a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for themselves, there would 
therefore be the greatest dilficully 
in furnishing a small army with 
provisions abroad. — They could 
neither hunt, fish, nor cultivate 
their fields, nor travel at home, or 
abroad, but at the peril of their 
lives. They were obliged to keep 
a constant watch by night and day ; 
to go armed to their daily labors, 
and to the public worship. — They 
were obliged to keep a constajit 



were they oUiced 
T 



When 

watch against the Pequots 
Where did they go armed T 
$ Where did the general court 
me^t at this awful crisis 7 

What did they consider in the al- 
most danger 7 The existence of 
the colony and the lives of all the 
people. 

How many had been murdered 
by the Pequots 7 

watch and guard at their houses of 
worship on the Lord's day, and 
whenever they convened for the 
public worship. They lay down 
and rose up in fear and danger. If 
thev should raise a party of men, 
and send them to fiffnt the enemy 
on their own ground, it would ren- 
der the settlements proportionably 
weak at home, ui case of an as- 
sault from the enemy. Every thing 
indeed appeared dark and threat- 
ening. But nothing could discour- 
age men, who had an unshaken 
confidence in the divine govern- 
ment, and were determined to sac- 
rifice every other coi^ideration, 
for the emoymeut of the uncomipt- 
ed gospel, and the propagation of 
religion and liberty m America. 

''In this important crisis, a 
court was summoned at Hartford, 
on Monday, the first of ])fay. /tk 
they were to deliberate on matters, j 
in which the lives of the subjects, 
and the very existence of the col- 
ony were concerned, the to^ns for 
the first time sent, committees. 

"Th^ court on mature delibera- 
tion, considering that the Pequots 
had killed nearly thirty of the Eng- 
lish : that they had tortured, and 
insulted their captives in a most 
horrible manner; that they were 
attempting to engage all the In- 
dians, to unite for the purpose of 
extirpating the English ; and tlie 
danger the whole colony was in, 
unless some capital blow could be 
immediately given their enemies, 
determined, that an offensive wai 
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What most important determina- 
tion was formed by the court 7 1 

How manj men did they vote to 
raise? 

How many from Hartford T 
How many from Windsor ? 
How many from Wethersfield 7 
How many men did Ms. deter- 
mine to sena against the Peqaots 7 
200. 

should be carried on against them, 
by the tliree towns of Windsor, 
ilartford and Wethersfield . They 
voted, that 90 men should be raised 
forthwith; 42 from Hartford, SO 
from Wmdsor, and 18 from Weth- 
ersfield. Notwithstanding the ne- 
1 essities and poverty of the people. 
B.11 necessary supphes were votea 
for this littfe army. No sooner 
w^as this resolution adopted, than 
the people prosecuted the most 
vigorous measures, to carry it in- 
to immediate and effectual execu- 
tion.'' 



t Note P. 

Address of the Rev, Thomas 
Hooker to Capt. Mason and his 
Utile army at Harlford, when 
about to march against the Pe- 
quels, 

** Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen 
and Companions, you are this day 
assembled by tne special provi- 
dence of God. You are not col- 
fected by wild fancy, nor ferocious 
passions. It is not a tumultuous as- 
;einb1y whose actions are abortive, 
ir if successful, produce only the A, 
apine^ rape and murder; crimes 
iconsistent with nature's li^t, in- 
. onsistent with a soldier's valor, 
i'ou, my dear Hearts, were select- 
ed from your neighbors, by the 
godly fathers of the land, for your 
Known courage, to ex^ute such a 
work. Your cause is the cause of 
Heaven. The enemy have blas- 
phenMd your God, and slain his 



How many did Plymouth ? M. 

Chaplain of Ihe Ct. men ? Mr. 
Stone, of Hartford. 

Commsmder? Capt. Jolm Ma- 
son. 

Where had he been tramed to 
'arms 7 In the Netherlands. 

^ Who delivered to the Ct. men, 
a most aflrectina" address, just be- 
fore they started 7 f 

servants. You are only the minis- 
ters of his justice. I '60 not pre- 
tend, that your enemies are care- 
less, or indifferent. No; their 
hatred is inflamed ; their lips thirst 
for blood : they would devour you, 
and all tne people of God. But 
my brave soldiers, their guilt has 
reached the clouds ; they are ripe 
for destruction ; their cruelty is no- 
torious ; and cruelty and cowardice 
are always united. — There is notb- ' 
ingf, therefore, to prevent your cer- 
tain victory, but their nimble feet, 
their impenetrable swamps and 
woods : irom these your small num- 
bers will entice them, or your cour- 
age drive them. I now put the 
question. Who would not fight in 
such a cause 7 fight with undaunted 
boldness 7 Do you wish for more 
encouragement 7 More I sjive you. 
Riches waken the soldier's sword ; 
and thouffh you will not obtain 
silver ana gofd on the field of vic- 
tory, you will secure what is infi- 
nitely more precious ; you will se- 
cure the liberties, the pnvileges and 
the lives of Christ's church in this 
new world. You will procure 
safety for your affectionate wives, 
safety for your prattling, harmless, 
smiling babes. You will secure all 
the blessings, enjoyed by the people 
of God in the ordinances of the 
ffospel. Distinguished was the 
honor conferred upoq David, for 
fighting the battles of the Lord. 
This honor, O ye courageous sol- 
diers of God, is now prepared for 
you. You will now execute his 
vengeance on the heathen; yoQ 
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By ^/hatf did lie say they were 
jttsembled 7 

What did he toy of the guilt of 
the Pequots 1 

With what, did he say, cruelty 
is always united ? 

If any Christian soldier should 
be slain, what did Mr. Hooker say, 
would be the reason ? 

In whose strength, did he exhort 
Ihem to march 7 

^ How many Mohegan Indians 
went with Mason, agamst the Pe- 
quots 7 70. 

By whom, commanded 7 Uncas. 

Where did the Mohegaos live 7 
North of the Pequots. 

Where was the residence of Un- 
cas 7 In what is now called Nor- 
wich. 

What most appalling difficulty 
did they meet witn at Saybrook 7 
A division ui opinion between Capt. 
Mason and his officers. 

What measures did the officers 
wish to pursue 7 To sail immedi- 
ately to Pequot harbor, and attack 
both the Pequot forts, as soon as 
possible. 

Why t Such were their orders 
from the general court, and they 
wished to finish the campaign, as 
soon as possible. 

Why did Mason object to this 7 
He had Just received new informa- 
tion respecting the force and con- 
dition of the Pequots. He con-' 
eluded that in saihng into Pequot 
h2U'bor, he should certaiuly be dis- 
covered; that he should be at- 
tacked at landing, and either driven 
back, or prevented from destroying 

will bind their kings in chains, and 
their nobles in fetters of iron. But 

})erhaps some one may fear, that a 
atal arrow may deprive him of 
this honor. Let every faithful sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ be assured, 
that if any servant be taken away, 
it is merely because the honors of 
this world are too narrow for his 
reward An everlasting crown is 



aay considerable Dumber of ths 

swjft-footed Pequots. 

^ From whom, had Mas<Mi le* 
ceived new information respecting 
the Pequots 7 Probably from the 
two females, that had been cap- 
tured at Wethersfield. 

Who had showed them spec'^ 
kindness 7 The wife of Atono- 
notto. 

Who was Mononotto 7 The chief 
next in -authority under Sassacus. 

By whom had these feinales been 
redeemed 7 By the Dutch. 

Where did the Dutch deliver 
their redeemed captives to the 
English 7 At Saybrook. ' 

Name of one of these captives ? 
Probably Swain. 

^ Why may these females be con- 
sidered as probably the saviors of 
the colony? There is reason to 
believe, that Ihe'informalion, which 
they communicated, was the means 
of inducin^^ Mason to adopt the 
plan he dicf. 

& WHiatwas Mason's plan 7 To 
sail to the mouth of the Narraganset 
bay, and thence to march to the 
forts, and take the Pequots by sur- 
prise. 

What method was proposed to 
bring Mason and his officers to 
agreement? Mr. Stone was re- 
quested most Importunately to pray 
for them. 

How end his prayer seem to be 
answered 7 Mason's plan was 
most cordially adopted. 

What other new arrangement 
did they make at Saybrook? 
They sent 20 men back, to defend 

set upon his head, because the re 
wards of this life are insufficient. 
March then, with Christian courage, 
in the strength of the Lord. March 
with faith in his divine promises ; 
and soon your swQrds shall find 
your eneimes j soon they shall fall, 
like leaves of the forest, imder yoUt' 
feet." 
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CH. and took 20 of the garrison to 
Sttpply their places. 

iKstinguisned officer among the 
Istter Y Capt. Underbill. 

^ When aid they sail from Say- 
brook? Friday, Ma^ 19. 

When did thev arrive at th» port 
in Narraganset bay 7 Next day. 

Which way is the mouth of N. 
bay from Peqaot harbor 7 

About how far ? ^ 

Whom did Mason and Underbill 
visit on Monday ? Canonicus. 

For whom, did Canonicus imme- 
<iiately send t Miantonimo. 

Request, made to these sachems ? 
That Mason and his army might 
pass to the Peauot forts. 

Replv of Miantonimo? That 
be highly approved of the expedi- 
tion ana that he wotild send men 
with them. 

Remark of Miantonimo respect- 
ing the force of the English T That 
it was too small to fight the Aighty 
Pequots. 

^ With- how many forces, did 
Mason march on Wednesday ? 77 
English, 60 Mohegens, and 900 
Narragansets. 

How many in the whoFe ? 

Where were the other 13 Eng- 
lish and 10 Mohegans ? Probably 
in the ships. 

How far were they then from the 
Pequots ? Nearly 40 miles. 

By whom, was Mason reinforced 
Thursday morning ? Several Nar- 
raeanset Indians. 

■ rfumber of Indians then under 
Mason 1 Nearly 600. 

What inquiry did the Indians 
make at Pawcatuck river ? What 
was Mason's mtention. 

What did he assure them T That 
he intended to attack the Pequots 
in their forts. 

How were the Indians affected 7 
They were filled with terrors and 
many of them deserted. 

How far from fort Mystic did 
they encamp Thursday nigfat 7 ^ 

AlXNIt two BUM. 



What did the sentinels heat 
during a considenU>le part of the 
niffht 1 - The singing and . yelling 
of^the Pequots. 

Why were the Pequots rejoi- 
cing 7 They had seen the English 
pass in their vessels, and supposed 
they durst not attack them. Be- 
sides, ISO warriors had been sent 
to the fort that evening, who the 
next morning, were to march out. 
in pursuit of the English. 

( When did Mason attack fort 
Mystic? Friday morning, May 
26. 

Why did<Mason conclude ncA to 
attack both forts at the same Ume 7 
His men were much worn down 
with heat and fatigue, and the In- 
dians with him were exceedingly 
terrified. 

Who ■ was their chief guide 7 
Wequosh, a revolted Pequot. 

What did Wequosh and Uncas 
then say of the friend-Indians 7 
That they were much afraid. 

What 'word did Mason send 
them? By no means to fly; but 
to take their' stations at my dis- 
tance, and see, if the En^ish would 
fight. 

Where was fort Mystic situated 7 
On the top of a bill, about six miles 
distant from Pequot harbor. 

How was the fort formed 7 By 
long sticks of wood, set in, the 
ground close together. 

What name is given to sticks of 
wood, thus placed m the groimd 7 
Pales or pansadoes. 

At what time, in the day was 
the attack made 7 Just before the 
dawn. 

How near did Mason come to 
the fort, before he was discovered 7 
Within a rod or two. 

How was the alarm first given 7 
By the barking of a dog. 

How communicated 7 A Pequot 
roared out, Owawnux! Oioaw 
mix! 

Meaning 7 p. 55. 

Where did some of Mason's 



some of Underiiill's T Near 
Uie centre of the fort. 

$ What did Mason say, when 
victory was doubtful ? 

What did he then do 1 

What was the effect 1 

When the sun rose, what did it 
show? 

How many wigwams were 
burnt t 

How many Indians were kill- 
ed t ^ 

How long was the action 1 
About an hour. 

How was Mason's life wonder- 
fiilly preserved from an Indian ar- 
row 1 A man cut the bow-string, 
^K^n the Indian was in the very 
act of shooting him. 

How many Pequots escaped ? 

How many were taken prison- 
ers? 7. * 

How many English were killed ? 
— — — wounded f 

Where were their surgeon, med- 
icines and provisions ? 

How long did the officers con- 
sult on the hill after the battle? 
About an hour. 

What most joyful sight did they 
see, while thus consulting ? 

What other discovery did ihey 
make inunediately after? About 
900 Pequots from the other fort. 

Who attacked them ? Mason 
with a chosen party. 

With what success ? He put 
tbpm to a stand. 

For what place, did the English 
then march ? Peguot harbor. 

Where did the 300 Pequots then 
go ? To the ruined fort. 

How were they affected ? They 
were filled with vengeance, rage 
and madness. 

What did they do? Rushed 
down the hill, and jnost furiously 
pursued Uie English. 

Who repelled them ? Capt. Un- 
derbill. 

Why did the friendly Indians 
tfiea keep very close to the EIng- - 



lisb ? Tb^y were probably 
to leave them. 

How far did the Pequots follow 
the English? Nearly to Pequot 
harbor. 

With what effect T Many of the 
Pequots were slain ; but no ij^ory 
was done to the English. 

$ When the party of Pequots 
returned to their fort, to what, did 
they charge all their misfortunes f 
To the misconduct and haughtiness 
of Sassacus. 

With what^ did they threaten 
him ? Immeaiate death. 

What induced them to spare 
him? The entreaties of his friends. 

What did the Pequots then do ? 
Destroyed their fort, and fled in 
various directions. 

In what direction, did most of 
them flee ? West. 

$ How soon did the men from 
Ms. arrive at Pequot harbor ? In 
about a month. 

How many ? 120. 

Under whom? Capt. Stough- 
ton. 

Why did they not send the 200 
voted? They judged, that the 
Pequots had received a capital 
blow. 

,How many Pequots did the Ms. 
men and the Narraganset Indians 
soon capture 7 80. 

What did they do with the 90 
warriors, that were among the 80 7 
Slew all but two. 

Why did they not slay those 
two? They were sachems, and 
promised to lead them to Sassa- 
cus. 

How many more men did the 
court of Ct. raise, to prosecute the 
war with the Pequots ? 40. 

Under whose command 7 Ma- 
son's. 

Where did Mason meet Stou^ 
ton ? Near the Pequot harbor. 

Which way did they conclude 
to follow the Pequots? To the 
west. 

Where did they find a conade. • 
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able number? In a swamp in 
Fairfield. 

Issae of the battle of Fairfield 
swamp? The Pequots were de- 
feated, and their power destroyed. 

What became of Sassacus ? He 
fled to the Mohawks. 

How many fled with him ? 
About 20. 

What did the Mohawks do with 
them ? Slew all but Mononotto. 

Where did the Mohawks live ? 
Near Albany. 

What became of Mononotto' s 
wife and children ? They were 
captured, and most kindly treated 
by the English. 

How many Pequot warriors 
were still living ? About 200. 

In what condition ? In- a very 
feeble, scattered state. 

What offer did their chiefs make 
to the English at Hartford ? To 
become their servants. 

Upon what condition? That 
their lives should be spared. 

To whom, did the English then 
give 100 Pequots ? To Uncas. 

To whom did they give 80 ? To 
Miantonimo. 

To whom, 20 ? To Ninnirret. 

Who was Ninnieret ? A Narra- 
ganset or rather Nihantic sachem, 
m alliance with the Narragansets. 

How were these Pequots to be 
regarded and treated ? As Narra- 
gansets and Mohegans. 

To whom, were the Pequots to 
My tribute t To the English at 

How was the Pequot nation 
nominally extinguishea ? It ..was 
agreed, that the Pequots should 
thenceforward be called Mohegatns 
and Narragansets. 

Did the Pequot nation then 
cease according to (his agreement ? 
By no means. 

What efiect had the conquest of 

the Pequots upon the Indians of 

' N.E. generally? They were filled 

with terror and dread of the Eng- 

6di displeasure 



How long after, did peace col^■ 
tinue with the Indians, with little 
interru ption ? Nearly 40 years. 

How was^Hhe conquest of the 
Pequots celebrated throi]^ N. E. f 



CHAPTER XXXm. — p.56. 

Bettlement of New Haven, 

\Vhich way is New Haver from 
West Point? — from New York 
citv ? 

Indian name of New Haven f 
Quinnipiac. 

What led the English to become 
acquainted with Qumnipiac ? 

In what year, did the settlement 
of Quinnipiac commence ? 

Most distinguished clbrical foun- 
der? 

Meanin? of clerical f 

Where had Mr. Davef(port been 
a celebrated minister ? 

Most distinguished lay founder ? 

Meaning of lay f 

Where did Mr. Edward Hopkins 
setUe ? At Hartford. 

For what, had Mr. Eaton been 
distinguished in London ? Ability, 
industry and wealth. 

In what business, had he there 
been engaged ? In trade. 

In what year, had Davenport 
and Eaton come from Loudon to 
Boston ? 1637. 

Where were they greatly irged 
to settie ? In Ms. 

Whv did they decline? They 
wished to avoid the commotions 
occasioned by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Besides, they chose to be .in a ju- 
risdiction by themselves. 

Why? They thought, they 
could have a church, formed more 
according to the perfect scripture 
rule. 

How long was New Haven set 
tied after Hartford ?»- after Bo» 
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iMif — after libe Peqeot war? 

Of whom did Eaton and his as- 
•oeiates purchase the land 7 Mo- 
■laueuiny sachem of the country. 

^ when did the three towns of 
Ct. become a distinct common- 
wealth, and adopt a constitution 7 

Names of those towns 7 

How lonff did that constitution 
continue wiui little alteration 7 

What were this officers of the 
government 7 ' 

By whom elected 7 

Who were to send deputies to 
thegeneral assembly 7 

First governor 7 

Who succeeded Gov. Haynes in 
1640 7 Edward Hopkms. 

Whywas not Haynes re-elect- 
ed? The constitution did not al- 
low the same man to be governor 
for two years t(Mpether. 

Who succeeded Hopkins m 
1641 7 Haynes. 

How long did Haynes and Hop- 
kins continue thus to succeed each 
other 7 Till Ihe year 1664, with 
the exception of one year. 

^ What other colony formed a 
constitution in 1639 7 

First ffoveraor of New Haven 7 

In what year, was the charter 
of Blaine grantea 7 

To whom 7 — Prom whom 7 

Limits of the territory, granted 
by that charter 7 

What part of the present state 
of Maine t About a quarter. 

When was Maine taken under 
the jurisdiction of Ms. 7 

By whose request 7 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— p. 58. 

Union of the colonies of N. E. 

In what year, was consummated 
die union, of the colonies of N. 



How long had the avdeles of 

confederation been a^tated 7 

How many colonies yrere ani* 
ted 7 — What colonies 7 

Under what denomination 7 

What dangers urged to thb 
union 7 Dangers from the Indianf 
and from the Dutch. 

What particularly increased their 
danger from the Indians | 

What did each colony retain \y 
these articles 7 

What was necessary, in order to 
receive any other colony into the 
confederacy 7 

Meaning of comfedjtrac^ t 

How many commissioners did 
each elect 7 

How often did they meet 7 

At what places 7 At Boston, 
Pl3rmouth, Hartford and New Ha-. 
ven. 

How often did they meet at Bos- 
ton 7 Twice in five years. 

How often at each of the other 
places 7 Once in five years. 

Why did they meet twice as of- 
ten at Boston, as at each of the 
other places 7 Ms. contained more 
people than the other three to- 
gether. 

What had greatly retarded the 
union 7 The great superiority of 
Ms. 

How? Ms. was unwillinp to 
unite upon equal terms ; ana the 
rest were unwilling to unite upon 
those that were not equal. 

What aflfairs were the commif- 
sioners to determine 7 

In case one colony should be at- 
tacked, what duty did it devolve 
upon the rest 7 

Aqw many men was each colo- 
ny to send in such cases? Ms. 100 
and each of the rest 45. 

How long did this Union eot^ 
tinue with little interruption 7 
- By what was it dissolved 7 

tWhat other colony petitioned 
e admitted into the union 7 
Why? To defend them fwm 
the Narragansets, from whom they 
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bad received very great/ injuries. 

In what year, was this request 
made? 

On what . condition, might R. I. 
have been received ? 

Why did the other colonies re- 
c^re this condition ? They con- 
sidered R. I. as being within the 
patent of Plymouth. 

What was the result 7 

Effects of this union t 

Conduct of several chiefs on its 
eompletiou ? 

To whom else did the colonies 
become more formidsdble ? 

To whose civil and religions im- 
provement, was it made subservi- 
cot? 



CHAPTER XXXV. — p. 69. 

Conoersum qf'the Indians. 

Greatest object of our Tore&th- 
ers, in relation to the natives of this 
country? To convert them to 
Christianity. 

What did Mr. Robinson say. 
when he heard of the death or 
Pecksuot and others ? 

Most distinguished missionary 
to the Indians in this country? 
John Eliot. 

What honorable title is often 
given him ? Apostle to the In- 
aians. 

In what country was he. bom ? 
In England. 

In whs^ year ? 1604. 

Where was he edu(?ated ? At 
th3 university of Cambridge in 
Enjplaud. 

Which way is Cambridge from 
London ? 

Whom did he regard, as the 
means of his conversion ? Mr. 
Thomas Hooker. 

What had before prevented the* 
fathers^ of N. E. from making any 
considerable efforts for the conver- 
sion of the natives ? The peculiar 



cares, hardshijM and (HfficalUeft of 
their situation in a new country. 

Did these things excuse th«r 
nefflect ? Not altogether. 

What mi^ht have been the eon- . 
sequence, it they had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, to convert the 
Indiaas ? Indian wars and the de- 
struction of the Indians might have 
been in a great measure, prevented. 

What act did the general court 
of Ms. pass, relating to this subject 
in 1646 ? " An act for the encour- 
agement of attempts to win over 
the natives to the failh of Christ." 

In what year, did Eliot com- 
mence his missionary labors? 
1646. 

Where? -In Newton, within a 
few miles of his house at Roxbury. 

How old was he then ? 

In what manner, did Eliot com- 
mence his instructions to the In- 
dians ? After a short prayer, he 
explained the commandments, de- 
scribed the character and sufferings 
of Christ, the judgment day and ws 
consequences, and exhorted them 
to receive Christ, and pray to God. " 
He then desired them to ask any 
question that occurred, and con- 
versed with them in a familiar 
manner. 

$ By whom, was Eliot violently 
opposed? The sachems and po- 
waihs. 

Why were they peculiarly op- 
posed to the gospel ? Because it 
opposed the tyranny and oppres- 
sion, which they exercised over 
their men. 

With what did they threaten 
him, if he should continue to preach 
among them ? Every evil, that 
they could inflict 

What did he reply? ''I am 
about the work of tne Great God, 
and my God is with me, so that J 
neither fear you, nor all the sachems 
in the country. I will go on, and 
do you touch me, if you dare." 

HOW often did he make a niis- 
sionary tour? Once a fortnight. 

How old was he in 1666 ? 
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What event noai mterestiBflr to 
biin, took place in that year 1 The 
first Indian church was established 
in this country. 

Where 1 AtNatie. 

Naine; fiven to Indian converts t 
Praving £d»ans. 

How many villages of praying 
Indians was be enabled to estab- 
lish within 14 years aAer the for- 
mation of Natic church ? 14. 

How many Indian preachers 
did he live to see ? 24. 

What most important book did 
Eliot translate into Indian? The 
bible. 

In what language, was the bible 
first printed in America? In the 
Indian. • 

In what year ? 1664. 
^How old was Eliot then ? 
*Who commenced his missionary 
labors among the Indians, on the 
same year with Eliot? Thomas 
M ayhew, jun. 

At what age ? 26. 

In what year, was he born ? 

Where did he labor? Chiefly 
on Martha's Vineyard. 

How manv hopeful Indian con- 
verts did Mayhew live to see? 
Two or three hundred. 

At what age, did Mayhew die ? 
37. — In what year ? 

Where ? On a voyage to Eng- 
land. 

For what purpose ? To procure 
aid in evangelizing the Indians. 

From whom ? The Society in 
England for propagating^ the Gos- 
pel among the uidians m Amer- 
ica. 

What occasioned the formation 
of that society ? p. 39. 

Who was a great benefactor, 
aid for many years president of 
that society ? Robert Boyle. 

What was the character of 
Boyle ? He was peculiarly distin- 
guished as a Christian, and as a 
philosopher. 

Who succeeded Mr. Mayhew as 
minister ? His own father. 

At what age ? 70. 



What 18 he fSDefally called) 
Gov. Mayhew. 

Whv ? He was governor of M.'s 
V. ana the neighboring islands. 

How far did he sometimes waJk, 
to preach to the Indians ? Nearly 
20 miles. 

How long continued the ministry 
of Gov. Mayhew ? 23 years. 

At what age, did Gov. Mayhew 
close his ministW and his life ? 

Number of Indian converts io 
M.'s V. and Nantucket in the year 
1696? 



MUcdlcmeout Questicns 
No. 3. 

To whom, did James I. grant a 
patent of New England in 1620 ? 

In what yea^ was Boston set- 
Ued? 

In what year did emigration to 
N. Englana almost entirely cease T 

Where did Endicott settle ? 

In what year, did nearly 100 
of the planters of Ct. return to 
Ms.? 

Who had resided some time in 
Shawmut; before Gov. Winthrop 
&c. settled there ? 

Who sent 20 men, to build a ^rt 
at the mouth of Ct. river ? 

In what town, did the Indians 
murder nine persons in 1637 ? 

Who was John Eliot ? 

In what year, was Salem settled 
by Mr. Endicott ? 

What colony was settled mostly 
by Roman Catholics ? 

Previous name of Trimountain ? 

In what year, .did persecutioo 
cease in Englana ? 

What became of John Oldham ? 

Wlio was John Gallop ? 

Of what most important expe- 
dition, was John Mason the com- 
mander ?^ 

Who was Capl. Underhill t 

What colony was refused admit- 
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tanee mto the N. £. confederacy 
in 1648? 

Who was John Sagamore 1 

Who was Leonard Calvert 1 

Give some account of Black- 
stone river. 

Succeeding name of Trimoun- 
teinl 

Who was Sassacus 7 

What Indians besieged Fort 
Saybrook in 1636 7 

Who was Uncas 7 

Who was Miantonimo 7 

Who led the attack against Fort 
Mystic? 

Who was John Davenport 7 — 
Theophilus Eaton 7 — Edward 
Hopkins 7 — John Haines 7 

For what,, has Natic been most 
distinguished 7 

Wfere did William Claybome 
commence a settlement 7 

Who began a settlement at St, 
Mary? 

I^w long was Hartford settled 
after Boston 7 

What most distinguished minis- 
ter came from Boston in England, 
to Boston, Ms. 7 

Wh^t sachem had S6 sachems 
under him 7 

What high office did Henry 
Vane hold in Ms. 7 

Who was John Cotton 7 

What patent granted a territory 
60 times as long as it was wide 7 

Where did the Plymotbeans 
erect a trading house in 16337. 

Who commenced the settlement 
on Kent island in Md. 7 

Where did Roger Williams 
commence a settlement in 1636 7 

What Indian war distinguished 
thevcar 1637 7 

1*0 what Indians belonged Fort 
Mystic 7 

Whose life was saved by cutting 
a bowstring 7 

Of what colony, did Charles I. 

grant a patent to Lord Baltimore 7 

Where did the Dutch threaten 

to fire upon the Plymoiheans in 

16337 



From what town in Ms. e«nM 
the first settlers of Windsor 7 

Who was Wahquimicut 7 

What minister was banished 
from Salem in 1635 7 

Who were the Mohawks 7 

Other names of Trimountain ? 

What was the title of Cecil Cal 
vert? 

From what town in Ms. came 
the first settlers of Hartford 7 

Indian name of R. 1. 7 

City near the mouth of the 
Thames in Ct. 7 

Who was William Coddin^oa 7 

Who became archbishop of Can 
terburyinl6337 

What colony was named for tlie 
wife of Charles 1. 7 

What patent was granted to 
Lord Say and Seal, &c. in 1631 7 

From what town in Ms. can>e 
the first settlers of Wethersfield ? 

What commission did J. Win- 
throp, jun. receive m Endaiid? 

In what bay, is the iuand, thai 
was named for Rhodes ? 

What Indians had their princi- 
pal fort in Groton, Ct. ? 



CHAPTER XXXVL— p.fi9. 

Second charter of Ct. Contttt' 
turn with the Dutch. Settl»' 
ment of New Jersey and Del- 
aware. Commisnoners of ap» 
peals. 

Who granted the second charter 
of Ct.? 

' In what year 7 

Who petitioned for Uie second 
charter 7 

In what respect, did the second 
charter coincide with the ^rst? 
They both confirmed the same ter- 
ritory. 

In what respect, did the second 
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•zeeed the first? It conatitoted 
the colony a body politic. 

What colony cua it include with 
Ct.t. 

In what year, did New Haven 
actually unite wi(h Ct. ? 

Till what year, did the epovem- 
ment, formed undw the charters, 
continue essentially the same 7 

To whom, did Charles grant 
New Yorit, N. J. and Del. in 1664 1 

How could Charles ^ve away- 
what belonged to the Dutch 7 He 
considered all the countiy as be- 
longing to htm, by right of prior 
discovery and occupanc}'. 
* Who was sent against the Dutch 
at N. Y. ? 

Who was then the Dutch Gov. 7 

Why did Stuy vesant yield 7 

What were the two Dutch settle- 
ments then called 7 

In honor of whom 7 

$ What territory did the Duke 
of xork convey to Lord Berkley 
and Sir Georse Carteret 7 

Why callea New Jersey 7 

By whom, was the first settle- 
ment made in N. J. 7 

How soon after the settlement 
of Plymouth 7 

By whom, was Delaware ■ first 
settled 7 

Was it before or after the settle- 
ment of N. J. 7 

Under whose authority, was Del- 
aware, when given to the Duke of 
York 7 

Success of Robert Carr against 
the Dutch of Delaware 7 

Under vriat authority, wa« Del. 
then placed 7 

( To what office in N. E. were 
Nichols, Carr, Cartwright and Mav- 
erick appointed 7 They were made 
Commissioners of Appeals. 

Conduct of these commissiolbers 7 

From whom, did they receive 
complaints against the colonies? 

Against whose consent, did they 
constitute persons freemen 7 

To whom, did they wrongfully 
give protection 7 



How were they prevented froa 
ruining the country 7 



CHAPTER XXXVn.— p.63. 

Settlement of Carolina. 

When comqnenced the first set- 
tlement at Roanoke? — the sec- 
ond? 

Under whose patronage 7 

What became of these colonies 7 

How long after the first settle- 
ment in Carolina, was begun the 
first permanent settlement 7 

Where 7 

Where is Albemarle 7 AJbemaHe 
county is in Va. but the Albemarle 
here meant, lies round Albemarle 
Sound. 

t Which way is Albemarle Sound 
from Pamhco Sound t — from 
Chesapeak Bay 7 — from Knox- 
ville? 

By whom, was commenced the 
settlement at Albemarle 7 

Under whose superintendence 7 

$ To whom, was granted the pa- 
tent of Carolina 7 — By whom f 

Northern boundary of this teni* 
tory? 

Southern boundary? The 31st 
degree of N. latitude. 

East and West boundaries 7 The 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

How many degrees wide 7 

Why viras this territory called 
Carolina 7 

How long before, had it beei 
discovered under his patronage 7 

Where was commenced the see 
ond permanent settlement in Care 
lina? — When? 

How long after Albemarie? — 
after Boston ? — after N. Haven 7 

Id what part of CaroiinajWas a 
settlement commenced in lo707 

Give some account of Port Roy- 
al in Carolina. It is an island neai 
the mouth of Coosawhatchy river 
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Principal place m this island! 
Beaufort. 

Which way flrom Savannah 7 

Who was appointed governor of 
Port Royal t 

How many distinct goveraments 
were formed in Carolina 7 

To what place, did Gov. Sayle 
remove in lo71 7 

Of what town, was here laid the 
foondalion 7 

To what point did the inhabitants 
remove, nine years after 7 

Of what city, did they then lay 
the fomidation 7 

Of what state, is Charleston now 
the capital 7 

At tne junction of what rivers, is 
Charleston 7 

Which way is Charleston from 
Pittsburgh 7 — from Cape Fear 7 

In what year, was the settlement 
of Charleston 7 

How lonr after that of Albe- 
marle t -—of Jamestown 7 

To what nmnber, were the three 
governments in Carolina reduced, 
after the death of Gov. Sa^le 7 

^ What distinguished philosopher 
prepared a constitution for Caro- 
hna? 

For what term, was the presi- 
dent to be chosen ? 

What kind of a nobility was to 
be established 7 

What was occasioned in Albe- 
marle, by an attempt to enforce this 
eonstitttUon 7 

What was the fate of, this hn- 
practicable constitution ? 

What government was then re- 
stored? 

To whom^ did the proprietors 
surrender their title and interest in 
1729? 

Into what colonies, was Carolina 
then divided 7 



Who appointed their goTenon 
and councils 7 



t Note Q. 

tSng Philip^t eonfesnon and 

renewal of covenant. 

Taunton, Ap. 10, 1671. 
*• Whereas my father, my brother 



CHAPTER XXXVin. — p.61 

KMig PhU\p*9 war. 

By what Indian war, was the ex- 
istence of thexolonies seriously en- 
dangered 7 

In what year, did it commence T 

How long afier the Peauot war 7 
— after the treaty with Massasoit ? 
— • after the deatn ef Wittuwamat ? 

How had the Indians regarded 
the English, for several years 7 

What had excited the jealousy 
of the Indians 7 

Principal exciter to that war 7 

Of what tribe, was Philip the 
sachem 7 

His Indian name? Metacom 
or Metacomet. 

What relation was Philip to 
Massasoit ? His son. 

Who succeeded Massasoit ? 

His son Alexander. 

In what year ? About 1656. 

How long did Alexander reign T 
About six years.. 

Who succeeded Alexander 7 
His brother Philip. 

Where did Philip reside ? 

When did Philip first renew the 
^treaty, that his fatner and brother 
had made? In 1662, very soon 
after his accession. 

How long after its first forma- 
tion at Plymouth 7 

For how long, after his accession, 
did Philip appear very friendly to 
the English ? Seven years. 

In i^at year, did he make a 
confession for violating this treaty 7t 

and myself have formerly submit- 
ted ourselves and our people unto 
the King's Majesty of England, and 
to this colony of New Plymouth, by 
some solemn covenant under our 
hand ; but I having of late, through 
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At whai pbee T 

What did he emige to resign 
■p into the bands ofthe English, as 
a pledge of his faithfulness 7 

immediate cause of Philip's 
war? 

Whom had they murdered T 

B^^ whom, had they been excited 
to this murder 1 

By whom, had Sausaman been 
mstructod from his childhood ? 
Mr. Eliot. 

In what business, had Eliot em- 
ployed Sausaman 7 In teaching a 
school at Natic. 

Why did Sausaman flee to Phil- 
ip7 In consequence of his own 
misconduct. 

' In what office, did Philip employ 
Sausaman? As secretary and 
chief counsellor. 

What induced Sausaman to quit 
the service of Philip ? Probably a 
sense of guilt, in view of his con- 
duct at ^latic. 

What did he publicly mamfest, 
when he retumecl to Natic ? Re- 
pentance. 

Of what^d he then make a pro- 
fession 7 The Christian religion. 

In what, was he afterwards em- 
ployed 1 In preaching to the In- 
dians. 

Character as a preacher? He 

niy indiscretion and the naughtiness 
of my heart, violated and broken 
this my covenant with my friends, 
by taking arms with evil intent a- 

Fiinst them, and that groundlessly ; 
being now deeply sensible of my 
unfaithfulness and folly, do desire 
at this time, solemnly to renew my 
covenant with my ancient friends, 
and my father's friends, above men- 
tioned, and to desire this may tes- 
tify to the world against me, if ev- 
er I shall fail in my faithfulness 
towards them (whom I have now 
and at all times, found kind to me) 
or any other of the English colo- 
nies ; and as a real pledge of my 
true imentions. for the future, to be 
ftitbftd and friendly, I do freely 



appeared more gifted, than aiijf 
other Indian. 

What important* discovery did 
be make in bis intercourse with the 
Indians ? That they were plotting 
against the English. 

To whom. Old he conununicate 
this ? To the English. 

What did he say, when be made 
the communication ? That the Li* 
dians would murder him, if thej 
knew it. 

Where was Sausaman murdered 
soon after? On Assawampset 
pond. 

Where is Assawampset pondf 
In Middleborough, about half wajr 
between Pivmouth and Warren. 

What dia they do with the body? 
Put it under the ice. 

How were they proved |^ty of 
the murder? By an Indian, who 
from a distant hill, had witnessed 
the awful scene. 

« Where did Philip first attack 
the English? 

Withm the limits of what c«!lo> 
ny ?->~ Month and day ? 

On what occasion ? 

Under what apprehension 7 

How many persons were kffled t 

Who flew to the defence of 
Swanzey 7 

Within how many days, did 110 

engage to resign up unto the gov 
emment of New Plymouth, all my 
English arms, to be kept by them 
for their secdirity, so long as they 
shall see reason. For true perfor* 
maace of the premises, I have here- 
unto set my band, together with 
the rest of my council. 

The mark P. of Philip, cUef 

sachem of Pokanoket, 
The mark Y. of Tavoaer, 
The mark M. of Capt. Wispok* 
The mark T. of Wookaponchant, 
The mark 8. of Nlmrod." 
In presence of 
William Davis, 
William Hudson, 
Thomas Brattle. 
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mhi^ieers from Boston arrive at 
Bwmzey 7 

How soon was a vf^orotis attack 
made upon Philip'^ men ? 

From what place, was Philip con- 
strained to flee, the same nignt 7 

With what did he mark his roote 1 

$ Whose cause did the Narra- 
gansets favor 7 

What evidence was there of 
that! 

With what success, did Captain 
Hutchinson negotiate with the f^ar^ 
rafransets7 

What were some of the most 
important articles of this treaty? 
That there should be perpetual 
peace between the Narra^nsets 
and English, and that the rfarra- 
gansets should unite in the war 
against Philip. 

How many hostages did tlie Nar- 
ragansets deliver to the English 7 
Four. 

Meaning of hostagett 

What were the Narraransets to 
receive, if thev should deliver to 
the English, the body of Philip 
either dead or alive 7 Forty cbta 
coats. 

$ Where was Philip found vbovX 
the 17th of July 7 

How many days was that, afler 
the attack or Swanzey 7 

Present name of Pocasset 7 

Which way was Pocasset from 
Mount Hope ? 

What separated Pocaspet from 
Mount Hope 7 Mt. Hope bay. 

In what state is Tiverton 7 
R. I. 

With what success, did the Eng- 
lish attack the Indians in Pocas- 
aet swamp 7 

By what method, did the Eng- 
fish then attempt to subdue the 
Indlaiis. 

How did Philip then avoid star- 
ration 7 

To whom, did Philip then flee 7 

Where were the Nipmucks 7 

Which w^ from Boston 7 

( Object of ffending Ci4>tains 



Wheeler and Hutchinson tb the 
Nipmucks ? 

How were they treated by the 
Nipmucks 7 Capt. H. and sev<»ril 
of their men were killed. 

To what place, did the remain 
der flee 7 

English name of Quaboa^ 7 

Which way is Brookfield from 
Worcester 7 

By what special providence, 
were they preserved from being 
burnt by the Indians 7 

Who raised the sieee 7 

What towns on Ct. river^ did 
the Indians attack in Sept. 7 

Which of these towns, is most 
northerly 7 

^ What captam was sent to 
Deerfield in Sept. with 80 men 7 

From what county 7 

For what purpose 7 

In what part of Ms. is Essex 
county 7 The N. E. 

How vMny of Capt. Lathrop's 
men were slain by the Indians 7 

At what place 7 

What was it then called 7 Bloody 
y Brook. 

Who soon slew 96 Indians 7 

What other important town did 
the Indians partly bum in Oct. 7 

On what river, is Springfield 7 

On which side 7 

Whence came the troops, that 
prevented the total destruction of 
Springfield 7 

Which wayis Westfield from S. 7 

$ What eastern Indians began 
their depredations soon after the 
attack at Swanzey 7 

In what colonies 7 

What injury had the En|Iish 
done to Squando 7 

Who was Squando 7 

What other injury had been done 
to the eastern Indians, about that 
time 7 
, Efiects of these wrongs 7 

^ Of what perfidy, were the 
Narragansets guilty, about that 
time 7 

Who led an army against them f 
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What was the giiven oame of 
dus Winslow 7 Josiah. 

What relation was J. W. to Ed- 
ward W. who twice viuled Massa- 
•oit 7 Son. 

How large was W.'s army? 
About 1160. 

At what season of the year 7 
The latter part of December. 

Where were the Indians, they 
were going to attack 7 In a great 
iSottf sometimes called Narra^^- 
•et Fort. 

Where was* Narraganset Fort 7 
On an elevation m a great swamp 
in what is now called Charlestown. 

In wba^ part of R. I. is C. 7 In 
the south part, east of Westerly. 

Where is Westerly 7 In the S. 
W. comer of R. I. 

How thick was the hedge, that 
surrounded the fort 7 

At what time in the day^d the 
En? lish arrive 7 

success of the English, when 
they first entered the fort 7 They 
were repulsed. 

How did some Ct. men turn the 
. battle 7 By unexpectedly attack- 
ing them in the rear. 

Success of the £ngiish, aAer a 
desperate conflict? 

How many wigwams were 
burnt? 

How many bidians were killed, 
or mortally wounded 7 

Probable number of Indians in 
the fort 7 

What can justifv our ancestors 
m killing so many 7 

How many English captains 

How many of the troops were 
killed, or mortally wounded 7 

Effect of this defeat upon the 
Indians 7 

To what coimtjy, did the princi- 
pal part of the surviving Narra- 
gansets soon retire 7 To the Nip- 
muck country. 

Where was that 7 

How^ Ion? did they continue 
phmdering, bunung and slaying? 



How many towns are mentioaed 
as having been partly or wlioUy 
destroyed, during the winter 7 

^ With what success, did the 
Indians attack Capt. Pierce of 
Scituate, and the 70 with him 7 

Who marched from Boston, with 
GO men to relieve Sudbury 7 

What became of them 7 

$ When did the tide of Indian 
provsperity turn 7 

What great western tribe did 
Philip attempt to rouse against the 
Enefish 7 — How 7 

Result of his detection 7 

To what part of New England, 
did Philip return 7 

Who then conducted an expedi- 
tion against Philip 7 

What became of Philip 7' 

Name of the Indian that shot 
Philip through the heart 7 Alder- 
man. 

Where did Alderman belong? 
To Pocasset. 

What reason can be offered, to 
show, that Philip was a patriot? 
He labored most assiduously and 
fought most valiantly, for his na- 
tion. 

What reason can be offered, to 
show, that he was not a genuine 
patriot? He wickedly involved 
nis nation in a distressing and ruin- 
ous war, that greatly hastened their 
destruction. 

$ In what month and year, was 
Philip kUled 7 

Wiiat was the effect of Philip's 
death in terminating the war 7 

How many months had the war 
continued 7 

How much longer did the war 
with the Indians continue in 
Maine 7, 

How many English warriors feO 
in this war 7 

How many dwelling houses were 
burnt? 

How many towns were de- 
stroyed ? 

What part of the English hoosea 
and soldiers did the udiaju do* 
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itiov ? About one sixteentb part.t 
What colony suffered less m this 

war. than any other in N. £. 1 Ct. 
Wluch colony suffered more than 

all the rest 7 Ms. 



CHAPTER toOaX— p. 70. 

• 
Capture of N. Y, by the Dutch, 
and restoratiafn to 'the British. 
Admiftuiration of Andros in 
N, Y. Acts of trade. Bacon* s 
rebellion. 

To what power, was N. Y. sur- 
rendered in 1673 7 

How soon was N. Y. restored to 
th^ British ? 

Why did the duke of York take 
out a new patent ? 

What part of Ct.%vras included 
in that patent 7 

Whom did the duke of York ap- 
point his governor 7 

Character of Andros's adminis- 
tration 7 

From what most important priv- 
Uese, did he exclude the people 7 

Meaning of legislation 7 

Over what part of Gt. did An- 
dros claim jurisdiction 7 

Meaning of jurisdiction? 

What fort did he attempt to 
take 7 

By whom, was Fort Saybrook 
defended s^inst Andros 7 

Date of Bacon's rebellion 7 

In what colony was it 7 

By what causes produced 7 

Profession of Bacon 7 Law. 

What military office had Bacon 
sustained 7 Omce of Colonel. 

Personal appearance of Bacon 7 
Uncommonly, mteresting. 

Who was then governor of Va. 7 



t See Morton's Memorial, edited 
by Judge Davis, p. 467, 458. 



With what Indians, were tba 
Virginians then at war 7 

What special commission did 
Berkley refuse Bacon 7 

What did he order Bacon to do 
with his men 7 

What illegal punishment did 
Berkley inlQict upon Bacon 7 

Meanine of illegal 7 

How did Berkley attempt to eon* 
ciliate him 7 

W^at request did Bacon then 
renew 7 

Of whom, did Bacon soon de- 
mand his commission, at the head 
of an armed force 7 

Why did the assembly advise 
Berkley to grant the commission 7 

What denunciation did Berkley 
soon publish against Bacon 7 

Immediate effect upon Bacon 7 
Open rebellion. 

Upon whom/ did Bacon wreak 
his vengeance 7 

How did Berkley escape 7 

By whom, was Jsunestown burnt f 

What stopped Bacon's rebellion f 

How long had Bacon been mas- 
ter of the colon V 7 Seven months. 

How long did the e\Hls of Bacon's 
rebellion continue 7 

$ How long was Berkley's ad- 
ministration 7 

Who succeeded William Berk- 
ley? 

How did Culpepper compel the 
assembly to pass most offensive 
laws 7 By threatening to hang the 
adherents of Bacon, in case of re- 
fusal, f 



CHAPTER XL. — p. 72. 

Division and reunion of N. /. 
Patents of Maine and iV. H. 

Into what parts, was N. J. divide 
cd in 1676 7 

How long did East Jersey aa4 
West Jersey continue distinct t 



, By whom, were the representa- 
tives chosen aAer the union ? 

Who appointed the governor and 
cooncil ? 

What state was under ihe same 
l^ovemor as N. J, till 1738 ? N. Y. 
6 Of whom did Ms. purchase 
Maine in 1677 7 

For how much ? 

Equal to how many dollars 7 
^ Till what year, did Maine con- 
taiue under Ms. 7 

How many years afler the pur- 
chase? 

$ To whom, did the Council of 
Plymouth grant N. H. 7 

In what year 7 

How long afler the patent of Ms. 7 
— afler the settlement of Dover 7 

To whom, had they granted La- 
conia seven years before 7 To Ma^ 
son and Gorges. 

By what rivers, was Laconia 
bounded 7 The Merrimac^and Sag- 
adahoc. 

IjI what states, does the land now 
Iie7 

To what colony, did the paten- 
tees of N. H. assign its jurisdiction, 
■bout the year 1640 7 

How long did N. H. continue 
united to Ms. 7 

To whom, was the separation in 
1679, disagp'eeable 7 

Wnat high civil privilege had 
they enjoyed under Ms. 7 

From what, had they derived 
great peace and harmony 7 

Who soon disturbed their tran- 
quillity aAer separation 7 

From whom, had Wheelwright 
and others been supposed to have 
purchased a large portion of N. H. 
• m 16297 t 

t Mr. Savage has most ably and 
clearly proved, that the deed, pur- 
porting to have been given by four 
Sagamores to Wheelwright and 
others, was a forgery, and probably 
febricated some years afler the 
death of Wheelwright. See Win- 
Ihrop's History of New £ngland, 
« Vol. L p. 406. 



CHAPTER XLI.— .p. 75. 

Settlements of Fennsylvasdd.~> 
Ms. deprived of her charter,'^ 
Artdros governor general of 
Neto England. — Revolution tn 
Englcmd, 

To whom, was granted the pa- 
tent of Pennsylvviia 7 — - In wnat 
year? 

By whom 7 

Li consideration of what T 

How far did this patent encroach 
on the territory of Lord Baltimore ? 

Over what colony, did it extend 
on the north 7 

Between what colonies, did this 
occasion contentions 7 

How long did these contentions 
continue 7 

Of what other territory, did Penn 
receive deeds of the duke of York 7 
• In what ^ear, was Delaware 
united in government with Pa.? 
1662. 

Meaning oi Pennsylvania f The 
wood of Penn. 

In what year, did Penn send 
over a few men^ to begin a settle- 
ment? 

In what year, did Penn come 
over? In 1682. 

How many planters came with 
him 7 

Of what religibus sect 7 

Most distinguishing peculiarity 
of the Quakers 7 Never to make 
war, or to perform airy act of vio- 
lence, even in self-defence. 

With whom, did Penn soon form 
a treaty? 

What did he purchase of them ? 
What city did he immediately 
found 7 

How many houses and cottages 
did it contain within a year 7 

What colony had the most rapid 
and prosperous settlement 7 

To what ca<jse, was this chiefly 
owing 7 

How is Pa. bounded 7 

In what part is PhiladeljdUa T 

Between what riven 7 
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What river separates Pa. from 
N. J.? 

Which way is Philadelphia from 
Trentou, Fairfield, Hartford, Wor- 
cester and Portsmouth? Almost 
vxacUy S. W. from each. 

Meaning of Fh iladelphia 7 Bro- 
iheriy love. 

How much younger is Philadel- 
phia than Charleston, S. C. ? — 
than New Haven ? — than New- 
port, R. I. ? — than Providence ? — 
than Hartford ? — than Boston ? — 
Ihan Salem ? — than Dover ? — 
Ifaan Plymouth ? 

^ What decision against Ms. was 
made in the high court in England, 
in 1684? 

lu whose hand, did this decision 
place the government of Ms. ? 

Who procured this decision ? 

What were his feelings toward 
the colonies ? 

What complaunt against the col- 
onies, had Raitdolph made to the 
kin^? 

Who was the king of England ? 

What was done by Charles, when 
Ms. refused to surrender her char- 
ter? 

Who succeeded Charles II. ? 

In what year 7 1685. 

What injury was soon inflicted 
upon the other N. £. colonies ? 
Most of the charters were taken 
away. 

Who was soon sent over as gov- 
ernor general of New England ? 

Near the close of what year? 
1686. ^ 

Which colony was excepted from 
thejurisdigtion of Andros ? 

Cfharacter of his administration 
at first ? — afterwards ? 

For what purpose, did Andros 
visit Ct. in 1687 ? 

How manv soldiers attended 
him ? 

Why did not Andros take the 
charter, after it was laid on the ta- 
ble ? 

Where was the charter secreted ? 
— By whom ? 



What is that venerable oak now 
called ? Charter oak. 

Where is it situated ? About 30 
rods east of the South meeting- 
house. 

How long is it, since that o^ 
was the guardian of Ct. liberties ? 

What was the condition of New 
England under Andros ? 

By whom, relieved ? 

Whom had William married ?' 

When did he invade England ? 

At what place ? 

Where is Torbay ? 

What measure <lid William com- 
pel James to adopt ? 

Near the beginning of what year 
was William prodainied king ot 
England ? 

Who had invited him to invade 
England ? A* number of the leading 
men in that country. 



CHAPTER XLU.— p.79. 

Manners, religion, commerct, 
agrictUiwe, tnamtfaetureM, ed' 
ucation, o^. of the cUomstt 
during the second period. 

How man^ varieties of character 
were found m the colonies, at the 
close of the second period ? 

What were they? Puritan. 
Dutch, and less rigid English. 

To which class, belonged the 
people of New England ? 

In what writings, did they place 
implicit faith? 

What colony prohibited the 
drinkmg of heaJRhs 7 

What colony prohibited costly 
apparel to the poor ? 

What colony prohibited the us€ 
of tobacco ? 

In what colony were the man 
ners Dutch ? 

What did the people of N. Y 
most steadfastly pursue ? 



Ib what eolony, were the third 

What rendered them more free 
Mid vohiptaous 7 

Whv aid some emigrate to Vir- 
gkiia f — others ? 

What excellences were found 
among the fathers of Virginia 1 

Of what religioas sect were the 
Virginians ? JE^piscopalians. 

How much land in each borough, 
was laid off for rlebe 1 

Meaning oi glebe ? 

What is the most distinguishing 
peculiarity of Episcopalians ? The 
opinion, that bishops only have 
authority to ordain men for the 
ministry. 

What ministers were prohibited 
from preaching in Va. in 1642 ? 

^ ^>eci8l object of the New 
E^land planters 7 

Of what religioxis sect were tj^ey 
in doctrine 1 — in discipline 7 

What right did each church 
maintain ? 

Meaning of Con^regationalUts ? 
Those who hold, raiat each church 
has authority, under Christ, to dis- 
cipline its own members, and man- 
age its own concerns, widiout being 
eontrolled by any otner persons. 

Meaning of CfoUvinists 7 Those 
who understand the scriptures in 
general as Calvin did. 

Do they profess to found their 
opinions upon Calvin's? l^y no 
means ; but they are called Calvin- 
ists, merely to denote their general 
system of belief. 

t Note R. 

Mrs. Ann Hutchinson may be 
considered as the most distinguish- 
ed of all our females. She seems 
lo have been the means of bringing 
the colony of Ms. to the brink of 
min. The following sketch of her 
is taken principally from Dr. Ai- 
len'ji Biographical Dictionary. 

" Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, an art- 
ful woman, occasioned much diflS- 



For what purpose, did they coo- 
voke councils 7 

Meaning of convoke 7 — of coun- 
cil? — How far do they feel bound 
to follow the advice of couneils? 
As far as it appears agreeable to 
the word of God. 

What is Uie use of having' a 
council, if the parties are not bound 
by their results ? By their prayers, 
investigations and knowledge of 
the scriptures, tlie council may 
throw great light upon dark and 
difficult cases. 

What officers were there geuer- 
ally in each church ? 

Business of the pastor 7 — of the 
teacher ? — of the ruling elder T 

How many ministers had been 
'settled in N. E. in 1642 7 

Whence had they been driven ? 

^ In what year, \vas the first 
synod in America 7 

How long ailer the commence- 
ment of the Pequot war 7 — before 
King Philip's war 7 — before the 
secreting ot Ct. Charter 7 

In what town, was this synod f 

Present name of Newtown T 
Cambridge. — Meaning of synod f 

M^o composed this synod 7 

On whose account, was it called t 

Who had attendee! her meetings T 
Females only. 

Into what, was the colony di- 
yided7 

How many opinions did the sy«- 
nod condemn as erroneous 7t 

Of what, was Mrs. Hutchinson 
convicted before the court in Nov.f 

culty in N. E. soon after its first 
settlement. She came from Lin 
colushire to Boston in 1636. Sbe 
was an admirer of Mr. Cotton. — 
The members of his church used 
to meet every week to repeat his 
sermons, and discourse on doc- 
trines. Mrs. Hutchinson set up 
meetings for women ; and she so<>n 
had a numerous audience. AAer 
repeating the sermons of Mr. Cot- 
ton, sl»e added rejections of hei 
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« Wbat puiiishmeiit wat inflicted 
ipon her D7 the eourt T 

For what, was she excommuni- 
cated from the church in' Boston ? 

Where did she go with her hus- 
band, the next year 7 

By whom, was sheimurdered T 

Where 7 — In wha^ year 7 

What most important event took 
place in 16437 

& Of what religious sect were the 
Dutch at N.y.f 

M<Mt prevalent religion of Md. 7 

In what place, was formed the 
Ant Baptist church in this coun- 
tiyt 

In wfaat3rear7 

How long aAer the Pequot war 7 

Who was their leader 7 Roger 
WUfiams. 

What severe law was passed in 
Ma, against the Baptists, m 1661 7 ' 

How long after ue formation of 
their church at Providence 7 

$ Against what sect did Ms. pass 
severe laws m 1666 7 

How long was thai, before the 
■ettlement of Philadelphia 7 

own 3 she advocated erroneous sen- 
timents, and warped the discourses 
of her minister to coincide with 
her own opinions. She asserted. 
that believers are personally united 
with the Spirit of God ; that com- 
mands to work out salvation belong 
only to such, as are under a cove- 
nant of works ; that sanctification 
if not a sufficient eiadence of a 
^ood state ; and she pretended to 
immediate revelation, respecting 
fiiture events. She soon threw the 
whole colony into a flame. Those 
who opposed her, were said to be 
in favor, of a covenant of works ; 
and those who supported her, were 
•ud to be vindicafmg a covenant 
ot grace. 

The progress of her senUments 
oeeasicMied the synod of 1637, the 
first synod in Aioerica. This con- 
vention oi ministers condemned 82 
opfakions, then propaga- 



How many Quakers were ei» 
cttted in Ms. m 1669 7 Two. 

How mAhy in 16607 Two. 

With what crimes, were tb^ 
charged 7 '* Rebellion, sedition ana 
presumptuous intruding themselvef| 
after banishment upon pain or 
death.'\ 

Who put a stop to the execu- 
tion of Quakers m Ms. in 166) f 
Charles U. 

Where was the Cambridge Plat 
form composed and adopted 7 

Bywhdm7 

What is the CambricLjie Plat 
form 7 A plan of church <&cipline.. 

.To ndiat, does it relate 7 Ftoic>' 
pally to the nature, formation. <^ 
cers. powers, privili^^ and duties 
of cnurches. 

From what, did the Synod m- 
fess to derive this platform 7 The 
word of God. 

By whom, was it adopted 7 By 
most or all of the ehurcbes. 

What churches now regard it as 
their constitution 7 Very few, if 
any. 

ted in the country. Mrs. Hutchia- 
son, after this sentence of her opia* 
ions, was herself called before the 
conn, in Nov. of the same year, 
and Doing convicted of traducmg 
the ministers, and advancing er- 
rors, was banished the colony. 
Her trial is published in the appen- 
dix of the second vohime d Hutch- 
inson's Historjr of Ms. She dis- 
covers art, spirit and talcmts. The 
chuich in Boston exccmimunicated 
her for many evils in her conversa- 
tion, as well as for corrupt opinions. 
She went with her husband, to 
Rhode Island. In the year lf)4S, 
after her husband's death, she re- 
moved into the Dutch country on 
Long Island, beyond New Haven; 
and the next year, she and all her 
family, consisting of 16 persooft^ 
were' killed bv the Indians, except 
ing one daughter, M^om they ear 
ried into captivity. 
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€W!th what countiy, did the 
cojoiuM principany trade, during^ 
the Mcond period T 

Prioeipal articles of export, dur- 
ing this jp^riod 1 

Meaning of peUry ? 

To what, was the trade of Va. 
confined for 90 years 1 

When were African slaves first 
tntrodaced into New England t 

How long ^er the Pemiot war t 

Of what grain did N. V. export 
60,000 bushels in 1678 7 

How long was that after the com- 
mencement of Philip's war 7 

First business of the settlers 7 

Of what, did they consider agri- 
culture a source 7 

Why did not manufactures flour- 
ish during the second period 7 The 
people were princi(>aDy occupied 
for defence and subsistence. 

Of what, were most of their build- 
inn made 7 

Bleaning of thatch? « 

Of what, were thatched Wildinn 
in peculiar danger 7 Of being <fe- 
str^ed b]^ fire. 

What lund of a mill was the first 
in N.1E. 7 

In wh^ year was built the first 
vessel in Ms. 7 —Name 7 

How long after the settlement 
of Salem 7 —of Boston 7 

When was the first prmting press 
established in this country 7 

Where 7 At Cambrid^. 

What was first printed i 

Whose version of the Bible was 
first printed in this country 7 

In what lan|^age 7 — How long 
after the jprinUng press was estab- 
lished at Cambrra^e 7 

Meaning of version 7 

Modes of travelling 7 

What were the roads 7 

Population of the colonies at the 
dose of (ue period of settlements 7 

What part did New England 
rontain 7 About one third. 

How many times greater is the 
population of N. E. now, in 1839 7 
About thirty times. 



For what classes, were sctaods 
founded in New England 7 

How early 7 

"Pot what classes, in the southera 
colonies 7 

For whose education, were IfiOO 
pounds collected in Eneland ic 
16197 ^ 

What place was selected for an 
Indian seminary 7 

Where was Henrico? A w 
near the situation of Richmcod. 

On what river, is Richmond 7 

Issue of these arrangements for 
an Indian college 7 

To what college, were the funds 
given 7 — How long afler 7 

How much money did the e^n- 
eral court of Ms. appropriate for a 
college in 1656 7 400 pounds. 

How long afler the settlement of 
Salem 7 — of Boston? 

Where was the college localetl ? 

Meaning of locate ? 

Why was it located at New- 
town f Because Mr. Shepard was 
minister there. 

Who was Mr. Shepard's prede- 
cessor 7 Mr. Hooker. 

Where had Mr. Hooker gone 7 

In what year, was Newtown set 
tied? Inf631. 

Present name 7 — Why so call- 
ed? 

What name was given to the 
college? — For whom? 

What legacy had he left it? 

How many dollars are 800^. 1 

In what year, did Mr. H. die? 
1638. 

Meaning of Legacy 7 

In what year, was the first com- 
mencement at Cambridge 7 

How long, after Newtown was 
called Cambridge 7 — after the Pe- 

2uot war 7 — after the death of Air. 
[arvard 7 — How lonff aspo 7 
What colonies besic^s Ms. con- 
tributed to the funds of H. C. 7 

To whom, was H. C. eariy de- 
voted 7 TO CHRIST AND THE 
CHURCH 7 
What is probably the most re* 
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outfkable literary phenonRon, that 
haa ever appeared ? Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Who are under special obliga- 
tions to the early benefactors of 
dus institution? All our citizens, 
and every person ui the world, who 
ei\)oys any considerable degree of 
eivil or religious liberty. 

On the brink of what, did our 
forefathers often tremble, during 
the second period t 

Can you mention some of the 
most remarkable deliverances that 
God granted our forefathers during 
this period ? 

To whose welfare, did they look 
forward? 

What government was produced 
Vy puritanic mannen in N. £. ? 

What influence did this govern- 
ment /etura upon the manners of 
the people ? 



t Note S. 

Capture, and imprUonmerU of 
Andros and his friends. 

The increasing tyranny of An- 
dros at length became intolerable. 
His violent dealings returned upon 
his own head. 

When William entered England, 
he published a printed proclama- 
lion, that he came to deliver the 
people from the tyranny of James. 
A copy of this proclamation was 
brought to Boston by a Mr. Wms- 
low, m the fore part of April, 1689. 
This was an offence, that Andros 
could not overlook. Wlnslow was 
imprisoned, '^for bringing' a trai- 
torous and treasonable Imel into 
the country.'' Fearing, that me 
libel might prove the messenger 
of death to his tyranny, Andros 
issued a proclamation, requiring 
officers ana soldiers to be prepared 
to repd any forces, that William 
■ught send against this country. 
At the Mme time, a rumor was 



CHAPTER XLin.— p^. 

Third Pxriod. 

Revolution in England, — Cheu* 
Urs resumed or reneioed, 

By what, is the third period dia« 
tinguished? — Year of its com* 
mencefiient 7 — of its termination f 
Length? 

H^w long was its commence- 
ment aAer the discovery of San 
Salvador ? — after the settlement 
of Jamestown ? 

How were the New England 
colonies affected with the news of 
William's accession ? 
• Why was the news peculiarly 
pleasing to the people of Bfs. ? 
They had greatly exposed them- 
selves, by seizing aM confining 
Andros and about 50 of his friendsL 

What proclamation did Willian 
make, when he entered England? f 

circulated, that a massacre was 
intended in Boston, by the govern- 
or's guards. This was sufficient 
to kindle the indisrnation of the 
people to a flame. Multitudes flew 
to Boston. On the morning of 
April 18ih, the streets of the capi- 
tal were 'alive, and resoundmg 
with memand boys, carrying guns^ 
clubs, &c. vociferating. To arms! 
to arms ! Poor Andros, with about 
50 of his principal partisans, had 
the early precaution to flee to the 
%rt, probably at Fort Hill. Hei« 
at about 4 r. M. thev were sum- 
moned to surrender, by those who 
had been magistrates m the days 
of freedom, having now resumed 
their office. This summons was 
refused; and it is wonderful, that 
the infuriated patriots did not in- 
stantly attack tne fort, and destroy 
the tyrant and his fifty. — Another 
demand was soon made ; and An- 
dros and his crew came forth, and 
delivered themselves up to the 
mercy of those, whom tfaoy hid M 



Vfho bioagfat that proelaatation 
loBostont 

How was Wiiulow ponished ? 
* What proclamation did Andros 
immediately issae 7 

What ramor'was enreolated at 
the same time 7 

Effect of these 7 

In what year, was Andros cap- 
Inredl — Month and day 7 * 

How many men were captured 
with him 7 

How long^ was he kept in con> 
Snement7 

What was then done with him 7 

How soon afler the capture of 
Andros, did news arrive or the ac- 
cession of K^ng William 7 

Why was not Andros tried and 
condemned for his tyranny 7 

^ What colonies unmediately re- 
sumed thei* charters 7 

What other colony soon ob- 
tained a new charter 7 

General character of the new 
charter of Ms. 7 

Most important respect in which 
the new cnarter was worse than 
the old t The appointment of the 
governor, lieutenant governor, sec- . 
retary and all the officers of the ad- 
miralty, was vested in the crown. 

Meaning oiadmiraUy ? — of sec- 
rotary 7 

By whom, were the judges, jus- 
tices and sheriffs nominated 7 By 
the governor, with the advice of 
the council, r 

long and so cruelly injured. Thei^p 
fumt culprits were immediately 
comitiitteo to prison, where they 
were in no danger of being as- 
saulted by the muskets, or clubs, 
or reproaches, of an enraged popu- 
lace. Andros was confined m the 
castle, where he had an opportuni- 
ty for ten months, to look back upon 
hts crimes, and forward to his trial. 
On May 26, the jo3rful news ar- 
rived, that William and Mary had 
been proclainied king and qaeen 
•f BUigland. 



MeaHg of i is w i iii ai ff f 

Who were the council 1 
chosen to advise the eovemor. 

By whom, chosen f Bty the gen 
eral aJssembly. 

Who .had a negative upcm the 
ohoice of counsellors 7 The gov- 
ernor. 

Meaning of negaihe? Power 
to prevent any person serving, 
whom he disliked. 

Who had a negative upon afl 
laws 7 The governor. 

Who had the command of the 
militia 7 The governor. 

Who had power to reject all 
laws, even atier admitted by the 
governor ? The king of Eng- 
land. 

What liberty was granted by the 
second charter, that was not men- 
tioned in the first 7 Liberty oS 
conscience. 

Principal territories embraced by 
the second charter^and not by Ikle 
first 7 Colony of rlymouth^ Prov- 
ince of Maine^ Nova Scotia and 
a great part or New Brunswick. 

Why was the second charter so 
much less favorable to the colony 
than the first ? Probably the king 
was afraid Ms. would revolt, and 
wished to keep them in deep sub- 
jection. 

What was the result 7 The re- 
t'olt was undoubtedly hastened. 

How ? The people were indig- 
nant under their degradation, and 

On the following Feb. Andros 
ami several others were sent to 
England for trial. He was partly 
tried, but dismissed without being 
formally condemned or acauitted. 
The chief reason undoubtedly was, 
that many in England, and even 
some who sat in judgment upon 
him, had acted the tyrant as bas^y 
as himself, and could not be brought 
to judgment with safety to the state. 
In times of revolution, it is often 
necessary to wink at soeh frimm 
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Ifaeir repreientatives were oRea 
conteDcUiie with the governor. 

What ^stinguished female en- 
deavored to procure a nKwe favor- 
able charter for Ms. f Mary, queen 
of William III. 

Who was her father? James 
II. 

Her character ? She was prob- 
ably the pnost lovely and excellent 
of all the queens of £nffland. 

Under what name, dia Watts cel- 
ebrate her virtues jmd graces? 
Sophronia. 

4 In what colony, had Andros 
been formerly governor ? 

For how long a time, after 1664, 
had the people of N. Y. no share 
in the government ? 

What Papist was goveinor of 
N.y.1 

Of what sect, were the principal 
officers under Doncan ? 

Who was excited by the seizure 
of Andros, to take the lead in re- 
bellion at N. Y. t 

Character of Leisler ? He was 
of low birth, without education, 
and had scarcely any qualification 
for such an enterprise. 

Who directed all the counsels 
of Leisler ? Milbom. 

tNoTi T. 
Fletcher and Wadsioorth. 

In the year 1693, Col. Benjamin 
Fletcher. Gov. of N. Y. came to 
Hartfordh to take command of the 
militia of Ct. He had been au- 
thorized to do this, by a commis- 
sion from King William. 

The general assembly of Ct. 
however refiised to give up their 
militia, to be commanded by the 
governor of another state; as it 
would be giving up a most precious 
chartered right, and exposing the 
colony to danger and rum. 

In the mean time, the train- 
bands of Hartford were assembled 
imder command of Capt. Wads- 
worth. While this gallant officer 



What relation was MSbom to 
Leisler ? 

Where was Dongan, when Lets 
ler assumed the command ? 

To what place did the council 
and magistrates flee from Leisler ? 

In whose name, did both Leisler 
and the magistrates profess to 
rule? 

Success of Milbom against the 
magistrates at Albany ? 

whom did William make gov- 
ernor of N. Y. in 1691 ? 

For Mrhat crime, were Leisler and 
Milbom tried and condemned f 

Why did Gov. Slougfater choose 
to defer their execution ? 

How was he induced to sign 
their death-warrant ? 

Effect of these violeift meas- 
ures? 

What restored the rights of Eng- 
lishmen in the colony ? 

For what purpose, did Sloughter 
convoke an assembly ? 

Three grand features in the con- 
stitution 7 

Meaning of Jury f-^ of toUra 
turn? 

$ What governor of N. Y. at 
tempted to take command of the 
militia ofa. in 1693 7 1 

was walking in front of the compa- 
nies, and exercising the soldiers. 
Col. Fletcher ordered his commis- 
sion to be read. Captain Wads- 
worth instantiy commanded, " Beat 
the droms." and there was such a 
roaring oi them, that . nothing else 
could be heard. Col. Fletcher 
commanded silence. But no soon- 
er had Bayard made an attempt to 
read again, than Wadsworth com- 
mands. ** Dram, drum, 1 say.'' 
The arammers understood their 
business, and instantly beat up 
with all the art and lire, of whicn 
they were masters. " Silence, si* 
lence,'' says the colonel. No soon- 
er was there a pause, than Wads- 
worth speaks with great earnest- 
ness, " Drum, drum, I sayj'' aad. 
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From whom, Iiad Fletcher re- 
wived a commission for this ? 

^ Why did the assembly refuse to 
give hmi the command f 

Under whose command, were 
Hartford train-bands assembled t 

What did Fletcher order to be 
read to them ? 

How did Wadsworth internq>t 
die reading f 

Who commanded silence ? 

What did Wadsworth then say ? 

What did Wadsworth say to 
Fletcher, after he had twice si- 
Jbttced the drums 7 — Elflect of this 
threat? 

What was the condition of the 
Carolinas about that time 7 

In what county, had a number 
of French Protestants settled 7 

Principal town in Craven coun- 
ty 7 Newbem* 

In which Carolina, is Newbem 7 

How were the French Protes- 
tants in Craven county, treated by 
the English Episcopalians 7 

Who had the happiness to allay 
these difficulties 7 

What kindness was afterwards 
shown to the French Protestants 7 

$ In what part of this country, 
has been the greatest trouble on 
account of witchcraft 7 In Dan- 
vers and Salem. 

In what year 7 

Where was the first suspieion of 
witchcraft among the English, in 
this country 7 —When 7 

How long after the settlement of 
Boston 7 — pf Hartford 7 

What characters among the In- 
dians had been supposed wizards 7 
The Powahs. 

How many were executed for 

turning to his exceUency, said, '' If 
1 am interrupted again, I will 
make the sun shine through you in 
a moment.'' He spoke with such 
energy in his voice, and meaning 
in his countenance, that no further 
attempts were made to read, or to 
enlist men*. 



witchcraft in Ms. within k Um 

years? 

Who was executed at Hartford 
for the same offence, in 1662 7 Ann 
Cole. 

What was the state of the eoun* 
try, upon that subject, for thirty 
years after that date 7 . There 
were no executions, but frequent 
instances of supposed witchcraft. 

What wonderfiil book was pub- 
lished upon the subject in 1686 7 A 
very particular account of a number 
of supposed^witchcrafts, with ma- 
ny arguments to prove them real. 

What was the fate of a poor 
Irish woman, accused of bewitclung 
the children of Mr. John Goodwin! 

Where? 

In what counties, did the mania 
rapdly spread and increase in 

Meaning of matda f 

In whose family in Danvers^ <fid 
the supposed witchcraft begin in 
that year 7 That of Mr. Pans. 

\Vnat was his office 7 He was 
a minister. 

What minister was eoodemned 
and executed for witchcraft 7 

How many were executed at 
Salem for witchcraft 7 

What was done to Giles Corey, 
for refusing to put himself on trial 7 

How many of the 19 executed 
were church members 7 

How many persons were in 
{nrison? 

What ladies of distinction were 
accused of witchcraft 7 

Where was Mr. Hale mj^nister f 
At Beverly. 

Which way is Beverly from Sa- 
lem 7 — from Marblehead 7 

Such numbers of people eol- 
lected together, and their spirits 
appeared so high, that the govern- 
or and his suite judged it expedi- 
ent, soon to leave the town, and re- 
turn to New Yoik. 
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Effect or these aeeiuations ? To 
ciieck the delasion. 

What probably had a still greats 
er influence for Uiis end 7 A gen- 
tleman in Boston, beinff accused 
of witchcraft, prosecuted^ his accu- 
lers for defamation. 

At what did he estimate the 
damagtM 1 1000/. 

Meanine of defamatumi '•^ oi 
protecvuT 

What inquiry was soon anjdons- 
\y sQffgested ? 

What conyiction' began to 
flfveadf 

What was done with fiS that 
are/e brought to trial 7 

What was done with those im- 
prisoned 7 

What does Dwight say of the 
eloud, that had so long huug over 
the colony 7 

General opinion respecting 
witchcraft, at that period? 

How were doubts concerning 
uritchcraft regarded 7 

What did Baxter denominate the 
disbeliever in witchcraft 7 

What most excellent English 
|udge, repeatedly tried and eon- 
demned persons for witchcraft 7 

What punishment does the bible 
denounce against witchcraft 7 Ex. 
n : 18.\ 



Chapter XLiv.—p.96. 

King WiUiamU war. 

With whom, did the revolution 
m England involve the colonies in 
war? 

What was that war called? 

What kindled that war? The 
wrath of Lewis XIV. 

Of what country, was Lewis 
XIV. king? 

What had kindled hit wrath? 
8 



The treatment that James H. re 
ceived from William. 

How had yfrti. treated James ? 
Had driven him from his kin^^dom* 

Why did Lewis sympathize so 
much with James 7 They were 
both Papists j and Lewis was aa 
enemy to England, and particular- 
ly to William. • 

Principal French province in 
America 7 Canada. 

V^o was then governor of Can- 
ada? 

How many expeditions did Froo- 
tenac fit out against the colonies t 

In iMiat year ? 1690. 

At what season of the year ? 

Against what colonies 7 

With what, did each party mark 
their progress 7 

What village in N.Y. did they 
destroy 7 

On what river, is Schenectady ? 

^Vhich way is Schenectady 
from Newburyport ? — from N. i . 
city ? 

For what, is Schenectady now 
distinguished ? 

Why did the people of Schenec- 
tady feel entirely secure 7 

What was the condition of the 
inhabitants, when the attack was 
made? 

What special care had been 
taken by the enemy 7 

How many people were slain ? 

^ Who soon conducted an expe- 
tliiion against the French in tms 
country f 

What place did Phips attack? 

In vdiat province 7 

Present name of Port Royal t 
Annapolis. 

Which way is Annapolis iiooi 
Plattsburg ? r— from Boston 7 

Success of Phips against Port 
Royal? 

Against what cities, did Phipi 
direct his next expedition? 

What defeated the design ? 

Which colony issued the.firsi 
paper money ? 

For what purpose? 
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^ What appellatioD was siven to 
the MohawKs, Oneidas, ^snecas, 
Onondaga and Delawares f 
^ Prineipal tribe of the Five Na- 
tions t Mohawks. 

On and near what river, were 
these tribes settled 1 

In what state, does the east 
branch ^f the Susquehannah rise ? 

Into what bay, does it empty 7 

With what nation were the Five 
NatiiMis in alliance ? 

Against whom, had the live Na- 
tions long been a safeguard to the 
Enfflish f 

Why were they dissatisfied with 
the English ? 

What did Major Schuyler do to 
regain their confidence 7 

Where? 

Where is Lake Champlain 7 

Success of Schuyler 7 

$ Upon what colony did the 
itorm of war now fall most se- 
verely 7 

What colonies sent troops to 
their aid? 

What resolution were the people 
of N. H. almost ready to form f 

Why did not r<^mond and 
Frontenac succeed in their plan 
for crushing N. E. 7 

Duration of King William's war 7 

In what year diq it close 7 

By what treaty 7 

Where is Ryswick? In Hol- 
land, a few milea S. W. of Leyden. 

& What is said of the French 
and Indian atrocities, perpetrated 
during this war 7 

Where did Mr. Dustan live 7 

In what state 7 Ms. 

On what riven? 

Which way from Boston 7 

By whom, was Mr. Dustan at- 
tacked on March 5, 1697 7 

How many of his children did 
be defend from the savages 7 

How far did he retreat before 
them? 

Whom did the Indians then take 
captive 7 

Who was her nurse 7 



At what season of the year T 

What did they do with the m 
fant? 

How far did Mrs. Dustan and 
Mrs. Tefi* travel with the Indians f 

What did the prospect of a dis- 
tressing indignity lead them to de- 
vise? 

How many Indians did they kill f 

In what condition, were the In- 
dians, that enabled the women to 
kUl them ? 

Did they do right, in killing 
these Indians 7 

From whom,' did they after- 
wards receive a reward 7 

How many years ago was the 
captivity of Mrs. Dustan 7 

Length of her captivity f 



CHAPTER XL V. — p. 100. 
Queen Arm** war. 

• 

What war was next in time, to 

Kiig William's 7 
In what year, did it commence f 
How long after the peace of 

Ryswick 7 
In what year of Ann 7 The first 
How long after the settlement of 

Jamestown 1 — of Plymouth 7 — of 

vBoston 7— of Hartford 7 

Upon what p^t of this country, 

did this war principally fall ? 
What two colonies bore the 

chief calamities 7 
What town in Ms. did the French 

and Indians bum in 1704 7 
In what year of Queen Ana 7 
On what large river is D. 7 
Which way is Deerfield from 

Salem 7— • from Greenfield ? 
State of the people, when the 

enemy attacked them 7 
What minister did they capture ? 
At what season of the year 7 
How pnany persons did they kill 7 
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How many less than were Idlled 
at Schenectady t 

What did they do to Mrs. W. af- 
ter they set out t 

Where did they carry Mr. W. ? 

How was he treated by the 
French f 

9ow lonef was Mr. W. in cap- 

To what place did he reium af- 
ter his rederopti<Mi 7 

Meaning of redemption 7 

$ Success of March's expedition 
•gainst Port Royal ? 

liVhat occasion was there for the 
En^^h to take P. R. when it had 
been taken by Phips ? It had been 
restored. 

Afainst what cities, did expedi- 
tions fail i%1708 ? 

Why ? For the want of^BriUsh 
co-operation. 

$ Against what port, was an ex- 
pedition conducted by Nicholson, 
m 1710 T 

With what effect? 

Jiame then siven to Port Royal ? 

In honor ofwhom ? 

^ With what effect, was a freat 
expedition sent against Canada in 

mi? 

How many of the British were 
cast away and lost, in August ? — 
Where? 

For what countrjr did the re- 
maining fleet then sail ? 

Where <iid the provincial troops 
go? 

Benefit of this disastrmis expedi- 
tion? / 

Meaning of disastrous 7 

^ What southern colony had her 
ftdl share in the sufferings and ex- 
penses of Queen Ann's war ? 

Against what Spanish settlement, 
did Gov. Moore conduct an expe- 
dition in 1702? 

With what success ? 

Which way is St. Augustine 
from Savannah ? — from New Or- 
leans? 

Why did the Apalachian Indians 
become hostile to the English ? 



Who compelled them to submit 1 

^ Object of the Spanish exDedt- 
tion against Carolina in 1707 f 

What part did they first i^ 
proach ? Charleston. 

Who had wicceeded Moore as 
governor ? 

When the Spaniards summoned 
Johnson to surrender, what time 
did they allow him to consider of 
it? ' 

What did Johnson reply ? 

What was the issue ? 

$ Of what nation, were a lar^ 
number of persons who settled m 
N.C. inl710? 

About 'What river, and in what 
counties, did they settle ? 

Where does Roanoke river 
empty? 

In what other colony, did 3000 
Palatines settle the same year ? 

What Indians conspired to de- 
stroy the Palatmes ? 

In what year ? 

How many of the Palatines were 
murdered ? 

Who soon destroyed a great 
part of Uie Tuscar ores ? 

With wlxMn, did the remnant of 
the Tuscaroras soon unite ? 

What were all the united tribes 
then called ? 

How long did Queed Ann's war 
continue ? 

In what year did it end ? 

By what treaty ? 

Where is Utrecht ? In Holland. 
Which wa^ from Amsterdam ? 

What countries in America were 
ceded to Biilain, by the treaty of 
Utrecht ? 



CHAPTER XLVI. — p. 107, 

Great Indian conspiracy in tht 
south. 

What tribe of Indians took the 
lead in forming the greate^ con- 



flnraey against the phnters ? The 
zsmassees. 

Where did the Yamassees Hve 1 
On the N. £. of Savannah river. 

What states are separated by 
Savannah river t 

Who are supposed to have in- 
sti^ted the Yamassees to this con- 
spiracy ? The Spaniards. 

How far did the conspiracy ex- 
tend ? 

Object of this conspiracy 7 

In what year, did they attempt 
this destruction ? 

To what place, did the planters 
generally fly ? To Charleston. 

What fears were entertained for 
Charleston ? That it could not be 
defended against the Indians. 

What method did Gov. Craven 
adopt, to prevent the removal of 
men and provisions'? He imposed 
an embargx). 

Meaning of embargo ? 

How many soldiers had Gov. 
Craven ? About 1200. 

How many warriors were en- 
graged in the conspiracy 1 About 
SIX or seven thousand. 

Where did they come to a great 
battle? At Saltketcber. 

Where is Saltketcber? About 
fiO miles west of Charleston. 

On what river ? Saltketcber 
river. 

Another name for .Saltketcber 
river ? Cambahee. 

Which way is the Cambahee 
from the CoosawatchyJ? 

With what 'effect, did Craven at- 
tack the Indians at Saltketcber? 
His victory was complete. 

Where did he drive them ? Over 
the Savannah. 

Where did the Yamassees make 
» new settlement ? In Florida. 

How many Carolinians were 
killed during this war ? 
> $ What were the proprietors of 
Carolina declared to nave forfeited 
in 1719? 

How long after the first repre- 
Kntalptre government in America ? 



Under whose proteetior 
Carolina next taken ? 

Till what great event did Caro- 
lina continue under the king ? 

What division was made of Car> 
oUna in Vm ? 

How lon^ afler it had beefe 
taken from the proprietors f 



CHAPTER XLVn. — p. 108. 

Indian war of 1722. SetOemaH 
of Georgia, 

What induced the eastern Indi- 
ans to violate the peac^ soon after 
the treaty of Utrecht? 

Who promised them redress ? 

Who failed of executing his atip* 
ulations ? 

Meaning of stipulation T 

In what year, did the war be- 
come general ? 

Who excited the Indians to this 
war? 

How many tribes were engaged 
in this war ? 

Who were the Jesuits ? An or- 
der of Roman Catholics, exceed- 
ingly engaged to promote Popery 
by every means. 

In what year, did this war termi- 
nate ? 

How long afler the plsmting of 
Mount WoUaston ? 

How long had it continued ? 

$■ For whom, was Georgia 
eaAed ? 

When first settled ? 

How long after the first house 
was built in Ct. ? — after the settle- 
ment of New Haven ? — of Aqnet- 
nec ? ~~ after the birth of Q. Eliza- 
beth ? 200 years. 

Two principal objects of settfing 
Georgia ? 

Who conducted the colony t 

Oldest town' us Geor|na ? 

On what river ? —Which side? 
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How far from its BicNitUi 17 miles. 

Wiih whom were they forbidden 
lo trade without license ? 

What other prohibitions were 
imposed upon Uie colony 7 

What aid parliament gr^t to 
aid the colony i 

$ Object of Oglethorpe, aAer 
putting ihe colony in a state of 
■afetv ? 

Whom did he employ as his in- 
terpreter l 

How had she learnt English ? 

Whom did she marry 7 

Office of Bosomworth ? — His 
character 7 

Who soon became queen of the 
Creeks 7 — Bv what means 7 * 

What did sne urge them to do 7 
— With what effect 7 

Who met the advancing sav- 
ages 7 

WKy did they lay down their 
annsf 

Who was found to be the author 
of all the trouble 7 

What was then done with him 7 

Conduct of Mary upon this 7 

What was then done with her 7 

How did the president attempt 
to appease the Indians 7 

When excited by the presence 
of Mary, who a second time inlilh- 
idated taem 7 

What in a measure humbled 
Mary and her husband t 

Success of a second attempt to 
make Mary queen 7 

What became of her 7 

Against what town, did Ogle- 
thorpe conduct an expedition in 
17407 

With what effect 7 

Where is St. Augustine 7 

By whom, was Georgia invaded 
m 1748 j < 

How^id Oglethorp^^nduce the 
Spaniards to nee 7 By stratagem. 

Meaning of stratagem ? 

Give some account of this strat- 
agem. 

I Condition of Georgia in 1752 7 

now much money had parlia- 
ment giventbeii>7 



To whom, did thej then 

der their charter 7 

J Against what fcinffdoms, did 
Britain declare war in 1744 7« 

How long aAer the union of the 
New England Colonies 7 

Most important event in Amefi> 
ca, belonging to that war 7 

On what island, is Louisburg 7 

In what part 7 

In what gulf, is Cape Breton 7 

What is Louisbui|f sometimes, 
called, on account of its strength 7 

What city in Canada is aJmost 
exactly west of Louisburg 7 

Which way from Louisburg, is 
Lyons 7 

By what forces, was Louisbwg 
taken 7 

Who commanded the land 
forces 7 

Who commanded the naval 
forces 7 

What was their success 7 

In what year, was this capture 
of Louisburff 7 1745. 

Month and day 7 

How long before the battle of 
Bunker Hill 7 30 years. 

$ In what year, did the French 
attempt the recovery of Louis- 
burff 7 — With what effect 7 

By what treaty, was this war 
closed 7 -^ In what year 7 

How long ago 7 

Where is Aix-la-Chapelle 7 In 
Germany. 

Distance and direction from Par-" 
is 7 About 200 miles east. 

What most important place in 
America, was restored to -th« 
French, by the treaty of Aix-la 
Chapelle 7 

$ Where were bom and edn* 
cated most of Uie people, who in- 
habited this country during the 
third period 7 

From. what countries, had come 
the first settlers in this country 7 

From what country, had coma 
the greater part 7 

What is said of religious bigotrj 
and intolerance^ during this pea 
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MaMimg rt ^pairy t — nf Jadnl. 



What is said of religious perse- 
cation, at the dote of this period ? 

Aboat what year, did a revival 
of reli^on very extensively pre- 
vail in ri. E. t 

How long after the Pequot War ? 
— > after the settlement of James- 
town ? —after the pestilence among 
the natives of Ms. ? 

In what year, did this revival 
commence 1 In 1735. 

In what place, did the great ref- 
ormation commence? In North- 
ampton, Ms. 

6n what river is N.? — Which 
side 1 >— Which way from Boston ? 

Who was then minister of N. ? 
Jonathan Edwards. 

What is he generally called? 
President Edwaras. 

What is his character ? He is 
considered one of the greatest and 
best of men. 

What Englishman came over 
about that time, and produced very 
great excitement by nis wonderful 
eloquence ? 

How old was Mx. Whltefield, 
when he first came to New Eng- 
land? About 25. 

Most distinguished opposer to 
Mr. W. ? Dr. Chauneey of Bos- 
ton. 

By what, was the credit of this 
revival greatly marred and injured ? 
By mucn enthusiasm, irregularity, 
opposition, bitterness and uander. 

\ In relation to what, was Eng- 
land jealous of the colonies, from 
the beginning ? 

What obstacles did England pre- 
sent to the improvement of our 
trade and manufactures ? Enacted 
laws, to modify and restr^n them. 

From the year 1739 to 1756, 
which was greatest, the importa- 
tion of goods from England, m ex- 
portation to it ? 

How did the colonies procure 
money, to pay this balance of 
trade? 



What (fid they export to Hm 
West Indies ? 

What is said of agriculture, dur- 
ing the third period 7 

rrineipal products of the middle 
colonies ? 

Meaninj^ of English grain 7 
Grain which is not maize or Indian 
com. 

When was the first newspaper 
printed in this country ? 

Where ? — By what name ? 

Number of mhabitants at the 
close of the third period ? 

For the education of what clas- 
ses, did the northern colonies pro- 
vide ? — the southern ? 

What college was founded im 
1692 ? — In what colony ? 

For whom, called ? 

When was Yale college founded ? 

Where ? — Why so called ? 

When removed to New Haven ? 

Name of the college at Prinee- 
t<» ? — In what colony ? 

For what, should we be particu- 
larly thankful, when we renect up- 
on the hardships and dangers of 
our fathers ? 

What inquiry should we make, 
yfhea we find ourselves very strong- 
ly influenced by party spirit ? 

What reflection is suited to guard 
us from too severely censuriifg the 
wise and good? 



CHAPTER XLVm. — p.l21 

Fourth Period. 

Distress ' of the colonies. J^Wnek 
aii0 Indian war. * 

For what, is the fourth period 
distinguished ? 

Time of commencement ? 

How long after the birth of Gb* 
lumbus ? — after his first voyage to 
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4. ? — after the discovery of N. A. ? 

— after the Peqnot war ? 
Leng^i of the fourth period ? 
Termination ? 

In what Slate, did the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle find the colonies ? 

What expedient for paying their 
debts, had oeen highly injunous to 
them? 

To what amount, had bills of 
credit been issued 1 

For what purpose ? 

What had exceedin^y retarded 
the increase of population 7 

Of what, was the return of peace 
hailed as the harbinger f 

Meaning of harbinger ? 

For what, did the enterprising 
spirit of the people exert itself 7 

What soon filled the land with 
general anxiety and distress 7 

^ What interval elapsed, before 
Britain again declared war against 
France 7 

W1k> was then kmg of Britain 7 i 

— of France 7 

Genera] cause of this war 7 

Upon what, were these encroach- 
ments made in the east 7 ' 

What very important place were 
Ibeyfortifying in N. Y. 7 

Where were the French attempt- 
ing^to construct a line of forts 7 

c!)n what souUiem colony, did the 
French encroach 7 

Circumstance, that opened the 
war7 

Of whom, did that company con- 
sist 7 

Of how much land, had they ob- 
tained a charter 7 

Near what river 7 

How many square miles, allow- 
ing^ 640 acres to a square mile 7 

About how many miles square 7 
80. 

What trade did this company 
wish to carry on with the Indians 7 

What territory did the French 
claim in that region 7 All, whose 
waters empty into the Mississippi. 

Who then seized several En^pish 
traders? 



How did the Twightwecs retal* 
iate? 

Who were the Twiditwees 7 

Who was then Lt. Gov. of Va. 7 

Who loudly complained to Din- 
widdie, of the conduct of the 
French 7 

} Whom did Dinwiddle send, to 
remonstrate with the French com- 
mandant near Ohio 7 

How old was Washington at this 
time? 

In what year was he bofrn 7 1732. 

How long after the first house 
was built in Windsor 7 — after the 
settlement of Boston 7 — of Hart- 
ford? 

In what :^ear, did Washington 
go on this mission 7 

In what colony, was Washington 
bom? Va. 

In what county 7 Westmorehind. 

At what place 7 Bridge's Creek. 

Where situated 7 Near the Po- 
tomac, about 40 miles S. of Wash- 
ington city. 

From what place^ did Washing- 
ton start on his mission 7 WiUiams- 
burg. 

Which way is Williamsburg firom 
Edenton 7 

How far had he to go 7 

What part of the way was a 
desert, inhabited by Indians 7 

To what French commander, did 
Washington deliver Dinwiddie's 
letter? St. Pierre. 

At what place 7 At a fort aboat 
15 miles S. £. of the present town 
of Erie. 

In'what part of Pa. is Erie? 

On what lake 7 

Which way from Pittsburg^ 

By whose order, did St. l^em 
say, the French had taken posses- 
sion of the country 7 

Whose orders, did St. Pierre say, 
he would»ob€5y 7 

$ How did the British ministry 
instruct the Virginians to resist the 
F.? 

Who received Ui^ command of a 
regiment for that purpose ? 
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fa what Tear t 

With what success, did Wash- 
ington attack a detachment of 
French, neaur .the Great Mead- 
ows? 

Where are the Great Meadows 1 
About 50 or 60 miles S. £. of 
Pittsburg. 

What fort did Washington erect 
at the Great Meadows 7 

By whom was Washington at- 
tacked at fort Necessity 7 

What two reasons mduced W. 
to surrender fort Necessity to Vil- 
liers 7 The favorable terms of- 
fered, and the great superiority of 
the French in number. 

What were the terms 7 

On what month and day, were 
the articles signed 7 

How lonff before the declaration 
of independence 7 Just 22 years. 

How old was W. when he sur- 
rendered fort Necessity 7 •— at the 
declaration of independence 7 

$ What did the British ministry 
recommend to the colonies, when 
they found war inevitable 7 

Where did delegates meet, for 
this purpose 7 

From what colonies 7 — When 7 

Who attended from N. Y. 7 

What did their plan of union re- 
* semble 7 

Who were to choose the mem- 
bers of the grand Council pro- 
posed 7 The Gov. General. 

What most important power was 
he to possess 7 

Meaning of negatioe ? 

What parties concerned disap- 
proved the Albanv Union 7 

Why did the Provincial Assem- 
blies aislike it 7 

Why did the King's Council dis- 
like it 7 

What did the Provincial Assem- 
blies say, they would undertake, if 
the Albany Union should be adopt- 

What prevented the mother 
country from trusting such power 
to the Americans 7 



DesijOi of the plan propoaed by 
the British, as a substitute? 

$ How many expeditions againtl 
the French, were planned by tiM 
colonists in 1755 7 

Which of these completely sne- 
ceeded7 

What did they do with the inhab- 
Hants of Nova Scotia 7 -« Why 7 

Who led the expedition against 
the French on the Ohio 7 

Against vdiat fort did he pro- 
ceed7 

What advice did his officers give 
him 7 

Why did he not receive it ? 

Who was, his aid 7 

What request did Washingtcm 
make 7 

By whom was Braddock at* 
tacked within 7 miles of the fort 7 

What befell Braddock 7 

What was the' issue 7 

What part of the English privates 
were either killed or wounded 7 -*• 
* of the officers 7 " 

' To what is Braddock's defeat to 
be ascribed 7 

How did he regard the provin- 
cials? ^ 

What was their eonduet in ba^ 
Ue7 

From what^ did they save the 
regulars in their retreat 7 

Who conducted them 7 

Meaning of regtdart t 

$ Who conducted the expeditiw 
against Crown Point 7 

Which way is C. P. from Brans- 
wick in Maine J — from Sacket's 
Harbor 7 — from Ticonderoga 7 

Success of this expedition 7 

What did its results difibse 
through the colonies 7 

Name of the French commander? 

Issue of a battle between John- 
son and Dieskau 7 * 

Name of that battle 7 Battle of 
Lake George. 

What became of Dieskau 7 

What cruel oniers had he given f 

Meaning of quarter t 

^ With what strange irregolari- 
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tar, me hostiliUiu earned on in 
'&and'56r 

In what year was war declared ? 

Wbat was die plan of operations 
for '561 

Why not executed 7 

Who succeeded Dieskau as com- 
maader of thePrench ? 

Character of Montcalm T 

What fort did Montcalm soo^ in- 
vest 1 — Where silu&^ftd T 

Meaning of invett 7 

What was the issue 7 

Of what lakes, did the capture 
of this fort nve Montcalm the com- 
mand 7 — of what country 7 

Through whose inactivity, was 
ihis campaign so disastrous to the 
English 7 

What was the office of Lord 
Loudon 7 

On what lake, was fort William 
Henry 7 

At which end? The south. 

By whom, was it attacked m 
17d7 7 
. With what effect 7 

Who did himself great honor by 
defending it six days 7 

How were the terms of capitula- 
tion violated 7 

Meaning of cavUulaiion 7 

^ Who was placed at the head 
of the British administration in 
1758 7 

With what effect 7 

In whose favor, did the tide of 
success ^ow turn 7 

What assurance did Pitt g^ve to 
the cc^nial governors 7 

What three colonies soon raised 
1500 men 7 

^ How many expeditions were 
undertaken m 1758 7 

Destination of the first 7 — sec- 
ond 7— third 7 

Which of these were successful 7 

What naval officer aided Am- 
herst in taking Louisburg 7 

What laud officer aided Boscaw- 
en in taking Louisburg 7 

Why was this capture a great 
disaster to the Frencn 7 



Of what was \x powierfiiDy ioMni* 
mental 7 

Who conducted the expedHisii 
against Ticonderoga 7 

On what lake, is Ticondtfo- 
ga7 

Which way from Crown Point T 

How far 7 15 miles. 

Success of Abercrombie against 
Ticonderoga 7 

How many men did he lose is 
the attack 7 

J Where was forf Frontenae 7 

What place has now nearly the 
same site 7 Kingston. 

Who captured Tort Frontenac ia 
1768 7 

What did Col. Bradstreet then do 
to fort Frontenac 7 Destroyed it. 

$ What was the bulwark of Ibe 
French dominion in the western 
region 7 

Who conducted an expedition 
against that fort in 1758 7 
. Why was an attack needless T 

What was the fort then called 7 
Why 7 

In what state, is Pittsburgh 7 

In what part 7 

At the head of what river 7 

What two rivers there unite to 
form the Ohio 7 

With how many Indian- tribeff, 
did the English make a treaty in 
1768 7 r 

Can you mention some of them f 

$ What did the campaign of 1769 
have for its object 7 

How many strong holds had 
the French in and near Canada T 
What were they 7 

How many of these did the Eng* 
lish take, in a few months 7 

How far below the falls, is fort 
Niagara 7 15 miles. 

Alost important enterprise of the 
campaign of 1759 7 

On what river, is Quebec 7 

On which side 7 

Which way from Montreal 7 

How far 7 180 miles. 

Which way from Boston 7 

How far 7 About 900 miles. 
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VHio conducted the enterprise 
•gainst Quebec 1 

On what island near Quebec, did 
he land with his troops 7 

Which way is Orleans from Q. ? 

Issue of several attempts to re- 
duce the place 7 

How hi^h a precipice did he 
then detennine to ascend, to attack 
the city 7 

To what plains 7 

Who lea 4he French against 
Wolfe^ on the plains of Abraham 7 

Which army was victorious 7 

Which of tne leaders was sladn 
on the field of battle 7 

What did Wolg say, when be 
was told, that the French were fly- 
inff7 

What became of Montcalm 7 

What did he say, when informed 
that his wound was mortal 7 

How did ne employ his last mo- 
ments? 

What capture soon followed 7 , 

Why did not this capture imme- 
tdiately termmate tl^e war 7 

When did the French attempt to 
leiake Quebec 7 

Issue of a bloody battle, that was 
lOon fouffht three miles above Q. 7 

Why did not the French then 
take the city 7 

What important fortress still re- 
.mained in possession of the French 7 

On -whaX island, is Montreal? 
Montreal island. 

In what river 7 

Which way from Quebec 7 

Which way from N. Y. 7 

How far 7 About 350 miles. 

To what commander, was Mont- 
leal surrendered 7 

In what year 7 

What capture closed the war 7 

How lonff after its actual com- 
mencement 7 <— after its declara- 
tion? 

How were the colonies affected 
by the return of peace 7 

How did they express their joy 
nil mtitude 7 

^ By what Indians, were some 



of the col<mies invad^ dorii^ tUi 

war? 

What colonies ? 

by whom, were the Cherokee* 
reduced? 

Why do the Cherokees now ap* 
pear to be the most interesting 
tribe in the U. S. 7 Because tha« 
are probably among^ them, more 
civilization and Christianity than in 
any ^ther. 

Number of the tribe 7 About 
17.000. 

When was the treaty sig^ned that 
closed this war 7 — Where 7 

$ What did the increase of 
wealth and the intercourse with 
Europe, introduce amon? the col- 
onists in the fourth period 7 

Why did not this enervate their 
character 7 

$ Till the commencement of 
what war, did the religious char- 
acte^r of ue Americans remain es- 
sentially the same ? 

How was infidelity introduced 
durinf that war? 

What is said of trade and com- 
merce during^ the fourth period 7 — > 
of agriculture 7 

Why did arts and manufactures 
make very little advance 7 

Number of inhabitants at the 
close of the fourth period 7 

What college was established in 
N. H. 7— In what year? 

What college in R. I. ? 

In what year, incorporated ? 

Where first established 7 

By whose efforts principally, was 
the French power crushed in this 
country 7 

What great calamity did the col- 
onists soon experience 7 

How did the British first attempt 
to exercise this oppression after the 
conquest of Canada 7 By what 
were called Writs of Assistance. 

Who frustrated the Writs of As- 
sistance 7 Mr. James Otis. 

How 7 By a speech, perhaps 
the most eloquent and powerful, 
ever delivered by man umnspired. 



Wbo has given a most striknij^ 
lecoiuit of these writs and this 
q>eech 7 Mr. John Adams, second 
president of the U. S.f 

f Note U. 

WritM of Assistance ; or Birth" of 
Independence. 

The following letter of Mr. 
Adams is worthy'bf perpetual pres- 
ervation on tliree accounts. The 
subject is peculiarly important and 
interesting. It fives us a striking 
view of one of the greatest orators 
that ever lived — the man who was 
** first and foremost, before all and 
above all/' in zeal and influence, 
to vindicate our rights and establish 
our liberties. It is also a most re- 
markable example of ardor and 
energy in a venerable 'old man of 
83. ** Ev'n in our ashes, glow their 
wonted fires." 

LXTTER FROM Mr. ADAMS TO 

Judge Tudor. 

Qmncy, March S9, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

Whenever vou shall find a paint- 
er, male or female, I pray you to 
suggest a scene and subject. 

Tne scene is the Council Cham- 
ber of the old Town-House, in Bos- 
ton. The date is the month of 
February, 1761. 

That Council Chamber was as 
respectable an apartment, and more 
so too, in proportion, than the 
House of Lords or House of Com- 

Ptons in Great Britain, or that in 
failadelphia, in which the Decla- 
ra^on of^ Independence was signed 
m 1776. 

In this chamber, near the fire, 
w^re seated five Judges, with Lt. 
Gov. Hutchinson at their head, as 
Chief Justice j all in their new fresh 
robes of scarlet English cloth, in 
their broad bands, and immense ju- 
dicial wigs. . In this chamber, was 
leated at a long table, all the Bar- 



When was toe French poww 
nearlv annihilated in America t 

Wno sent an official account of 
this to the British ministry t. 

risters of Boston, and its neighbor- 
ing county of Middlesex, in their 
gowns, bands and tye-wigs. ^hey 
were not seated on ivory chsurs) 
but their dress Was more solemn 
and more pompous, than that of the 
Roman Senate, when the Grauls 
broke in upon them. In a comer 
of tlie room, must be placed Wit, 
Sense, Imagination, Genius, Pa- 
thos, Reason, Prudence, Eloquence, 
Learning, Science and immense 
Reading, hung by the shoulders, on 
two crutcheSj covered with a cloth 

freat coat, m the person of Mr. 
'ratt, who had been solicited or 
both sides, but would engage on 
neither, being about to leave Boston 
forever, as Chief Justice of New 
York. 

Two portraits, at more than full 
length, of Kin^ Charles II. and 
King James II. in splendid golden 
frames, were hung up in the most 
conspicuous side of tne apartment. 
If my young eyes or oldf memory 
have not deceived me, these were 
the finest pictures I have seen. The 
colors of their long flowing robes, 
and' their royal ermines were the 
most glowing, the figures the most' 
noble and graceful, the features 
the most distinct and charactetfstic ; 
fat" superior to those of the King 
and Queen of France, in the Sen- 
ate chamber of Congress. I be- 
lieve they were Vandyke's. Sure 
I am, there was no painter in Eng- 
land capable of them at that time. 
They had been sent over without 
frames, in Governor Pownal's time. 
But as he was no admirer of 
Charleses or Jameses, tliey were 
stowed away in a garret amons 
rubbish, till Governor Bernard 
came, had them cleaned, superbly 
framed, ahd placed in Council, for 
the admiration and imitation of all 
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What design did the mmistrj 
tben conceive 7 

Who was then collector of cus- 
toms in Boston 7 

For what, did the ministry direct 
Paxton to apply to civil aathor- 
ity 7 

What did these writs authorize 
officers to break ^>en 7 

For what purpose 7. To search 
tor contraband goods. 

men, no doubt with the concurrence 
of Hutchinson and all the Junto 3 
for there has always been a Junto. 
One circumstance more. Samuel 
Quincy and John Adams had been 
admitted Barristers at that term*. 
John was the youngest. He should 
be painted, looking like a short, 
thick, fat Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, seated at the table, with a pen 
in his hand, lost in admiration, now 
and then minuting those despicable 
notes, which you Know, that ' 

stole from my desk, and 
printed in the Massachusetts Spy, 
with two or three bombastic ex- 
pressions, interloped by himself 3 
and whicn your pupil, Judge Minot, 
has printed in his history. 

You have now the stage and the 
scenery 3 next follows a narration 
of the subject. I 'rather think, that 
we lawyers ought to call it a orief 
of the cause. 

M^en the British ministry re- 
ceived from General Amherst his 
despatches, announcing his con- 
quest of Montreal, and the conse- 
quent annihilation of the French 
g^overnment and power in America, 
m 1760, they immediately conceiv- 
ed the design, and took the resolu- 
tion of conquering the English col- 
onies, and subjecting them to the 
unlimited authority of Parliament. 
With this view and intention, thej' 
sent orders and instructions to the 
Collector of the Customs in Boston, 
Mr. Charles Paxton, to apply to the 
civil authority for Writs of Assist- 
ance, to enable Ihe custom-house 



Meaning of contraband * 
Contrary to what acts 7 
Whom did Paxton direct to pet* 

tion for Writs of Assistance 7 
In what year 7 

Where was Mr. C. collector 7 
Who was then chief justice 7 
Upon what, did Sewall express 

doubts 7 
When did the court order the 

question to be argued 7 Where 7 
< - ■ 

officers, tide-waiters, land-waiters, 
and a)l, to command all sherifis and 
constables, to attend and aid them 
in breaking open houses, stores, 
shops, cellars, ships, bales, trunks, 
chests, casks, packages of all sorts, 
to search for goods, wares and mer- 
chandises, which had been import- 
ed against the prohibitions, or with- 
out paying the taxes imposed by 
certain acts of Parliament, called 
" The Acts of Trade," i. e. 
by certain parliamentary statutes, 
which had been procured to be 
passed from time to time^ for a cen- 
tury before, by a combmation of 
selfish intrigues between West lo* 
dia planters, and North American 
royaJ governors. These acts nev- 
er had been executed, and there 
never had been a time, when they 
would have been, or could have 
been obeyed. 

Mr. Paxton, no doubt consulttni^ 
with Gov. Bernard, Lieut Gor. 
Hutchinson, and all the principal 
crown officers, and all the rest of 
the Junto, thought it not prudent to 
commence his operations in Bos- 
ton. For obvious reasons, he in- 
structed his deputy collector in Sa- 
lem, Mr. Cockle, to apply, by pe- 
tition, to the Superior Court in No- 
vember, 1760, then sitting in that 
town, for Writs of Assistance. 
Stephen Sewall was then chief joB- 
tice of that court, an able man, 
an uncorrupted American, and a 
sound whig 5 a sincere friend of 
liberty, civil and religious. He ex* 
pressed great doubts of the legality 
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Vifhq snQCwdod ScwaII ia the 
nean time 7 

For what purpose, was this ap- 
poiotmeiit made 7 

Whom did the merchants en^ag^, 
to plead a^inst the Wril»7 

What did Otis say, when pfiered 
a fee 7 

Before how many judg^es, was 
the question argued 7 

In what apartment 7 

of such a writ, and of the authority 
et the Court to gprant it. Not 
one of his brother judges uttered a 
word in favor of it ; but as it was 
an application on the part of the 
Crown, it must be h^ard and deter- 
mined. After consultation, the court 
ordered the question to be arsiied 
at the next February term, in lios> 
tcm^ i. e. in 1761. 

m the mean time Chief Justice 
Sewall died, and Lt. Gov. Hutch- 
inson was a)^inted chief justice 
of that court in his stead. Every 
observing^ and thinking man knew, 
that this appointment was made for 
the direct purpose of deciding this 
question m favor of the Crown, 
and all others, in which it shouxl 
be interested. 

An alarm was spread far and 
wide. Merchants of Salem and 
Boston applied to Mr. Pratt, who 
refused, and to Mr. Otis and Mr. 
Thatcher, who accepted, to defend 
them against this lerrible, mena- 
cing monster, the Writ of Assist- 
ance. Great fees were offered 3 
but Otis, and I believe, Thatcher, 
would accept of none. ** In such 
a cause,^' said Otis, '* I despise all 
fees." 

I have given you a sketch of the 
ftage, and scenery, and a brief of 
the cause 3 or, if you like the phrase 
better, of the tragedy, comedy, or 
farce. Now for the actors and per- 
formers, ' 

Mr. Gndley ar^ed, with his 
dbaracteristic learnmg, ingenuity 
ijnd dignity> wd said every thing. 



How were they drest 7 

Who arg!ued in favor of Cockle's 
peliiiou 7 

On what supposition, did Grid 
ley ground all his areumeuls 7 

What was Otis on mat occasion 7 

With what, did he hurry away 
all before him 7 

What was ihen and there bom 7 
^ At what af e, did Independence 
declare himself free 7 

that could be said, in favor of Cock- 
le's petition, all depending, how- 
ever, on the " -^ the Parliament 
of Great Britain is the sovereign 
U^islaturt of all the British £an^ 
pire." 

Mr. Thipher followed him on 
the other side, and argued with the 
soilness of manners, ue ingenuity, 
the cool reasonmg, which were pe- 
culiar to his amiable chartcter. 

But Otis was a flame of fire! 
With a promptitude of classical 
allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events 
aqd dates, a profusion of legal au- 
thorities, a prophetic glare of hia 
eyes into futurity, and a rapid tor- 
rent of impetuous eloquence, he 
hurried awav all before him. A- 
mericau Inaei^ndence was then 
and there born. The seeds of Pat- 
riots and Heroes — to defend the 
vigorousyouth, were then and ther^ 
.sown. Every man of an immense, 
crowded audience, appeared to me 
to go away, as I did, ready to take 
arms against Writs of Assistance. 
Then, and there, was the first scene 
of the first act of opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britaliv— > 
then and there, tlie child Indepen- 
dence was bom. In fifteen years, 
i. e. in 1776, he grew up to man- 
hood, and declared himself free. 

The court adjourned, for consid- 
eration, and, after some days, at 
the close of the term, Hutchinson, 
Chief Justice, arose and said, 
"The court nas considered the 
subject of Writs of Assistance, and 
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In what year 7 

With what feelings, did the hear- 
ers of Otis's speech appear to go 
away? 

For what, did Hutchinson say, 
there was no foundation, some 
days afterwards ? 

In what manner, was it said, 
that the court granted the Writs 
ad\er several months ? 

Meaning q( clandestinely ? 

can see no foundation ibr such a 
Writ ; but as the practice in Eng- 
land is not kuown^ it has been 
thought best to contmue the ques- 
tion to next term, that, in the mean 
time, opportunity mayJ|| given to 
write to England forVformation 
concerning the subject." In six 
months, the next term arrived 3 but 
no judgn^ent was pronounced ; no- 
thing was said about Writs of As- 
sistance ; no letters from England 3 
and nothing more was said in court 
concerning them. But it was gen- 
erally reported and understood, 
that the court clandestinely granted 
them 3 and the custom-house offi- 
cers had them in their pockets, 
thouffh I never knew, that, they 
dared to produce And execute them 
in any one instance. 

Mr. Otis's popularity was with- 
out bounds. Li May, 1761, he >yas 
elected into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by an almost unanimous 
vote. On that week I happened to 
be at Worcester, attending a Court 
of Common Pleas, of which Briga- 
dier Ruggles was Chief Justice. 
When the news arrived from Bos- 
ton, you can have no idea of the 
consternation amon^ the govem- 
Sient people. Chiet Justice Rug- 
gles, at dinner at Col. Chandlers 
on th4t day, said, "Out of this 
election, will arise a faction, which 
' will shake this province to its fouu- 
dation.'^ 

For ten years afterwards, Mr. 
Otis, at the head of his country's 
cause, couductied tb« town of Bos- 



Why did not the officen ezeeutt 
them? 

What is said of Mr. Otis's pop* 
ularity? 

How long did he continue al th« 
head of his country's cause ? 

In v^at manner, did heeovera 
Boston and the House of Kepre 
sentatives of Ms. ? 

In what, did the revolution be- 
gin at this time ? 

ton. and the people of the provicce, 
witn a prudence and fortitude, at 
every sacrifice of personal interest, 
and amidst unceasing persecution, 
which would )iave done honor to 
the most virtuous patriot or mar- 
tyr of antiquity. 

I fear I shdl make 3'ou repent 
of bringing out the old gentleman. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

In a letter to Dr. Morse, Mr. 
Adams has the followii^g remarks 
upon the same subject. 

" When the cause came on, how 
ever, Mr. Otis displayed so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, showed not only the illegality 
of the fwrit, its insidious ana mis- 
chievous tendency, but he laidppen 
the views and designs of Great 
Britain in taxing us 5 of destroying 
our charters ana assuming the pow- 
ers pf our government, legislative, 
executive and judicial 3 external 
and internal, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, temporal and spiritual 3 and 
all this was performed with such a 
profusion of learning, such convin- 
cing argument, ana such a torrent 
of sublime and pathetic eloquence, 
that a great crowd of spectators 
and auditors went away sibsoluteiy 
electrified. The next May,* Mr. 
Otis was elected by the town of 
Boston into tlie legislature, and for 
ten years aflerwards 3 dunng the 
whole of which period, his tongue 
and his pen were incessantly em- 
ployed in enli^tening his fellow 
citizens and countrymen ia the 
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To what, were their eyes 
opened 7 

From vtrhat place, did these a- 
larms spread through the country ? 

What did the speech of Otis 
breathe into the nation ? 

Effect of the British efforts to 
cripple the colonics duongf the 
fourth period ? 

What did Britain show the colo> 
Dies, by leaving them to bear 
almost ttie whole weight of the war 
of 1756?' 

Of what^ did she thus teach them 
the necessity ? 

What art did she give them op- 
portunity to learn ? 

What spirit was awakened in 
the colonies, by British attempts to 
crush them ? 

Of what, did ttiey lay the foim- 
dation 7 



MiaceUaneous Questiom. 
No. 4. 

What relation was the Duke of 
Vork to Charles II. 7 

For what colony, did Locke pre- 
pare a constitution 7 

knowledge of their right^ and de- 
veloping and opposing the designs 
of Great Britain. He governed 
the town of Boston, and tne House 
of Representatives, notwithstand- 
ing a few eccentricities, with a 
caution, a prudence and sagacity, 
which astonished his friends, ana 
confounded his enemies. His 
fame soon spread through the con- 
tinent ; and three or four years af- 
terwards was emulated by Mr. 
EKckinson in his Farmer's Letters, 
and some other sentlemen in Vir- 
ginia, beg^ to tniuk. 

" Here then, sir, be^n the rev- 
olution ui the principles, inews, 
opinions, and feelings of the Amer- 



What wte wasdeelaicd ia 1786 f 

What war appears to have beea 
the most dangerous and distieasia^ 
to New England ? 

Predecessor of king Philip 7 

What missionary did Philip in 
stigate his men to murder 7 

Where did Nathaniel Bacoa 
head a rebellion 7 

What colony was named Urt 
George II. 7 

What two colonies occupied 
what \i now Ct. 7 

Where are the plains of Abra- 
ham? 

What war commenced in 1675 f 

What great city was founded ia 
16827 

What colony was settled in 
, 1733 7 

Who were the Twightwees 7 

Against what city, did WoUb 
conduct an enterprise in 1759 7 

Who renewed the treaty made 
by Massasoit 7 

What war commenced 38 yean 
after the Pequo^ war 7 

What patent of another colony 
included the western part of Ct. t 

What fort did Capt. Bull defend 
against Andros 7 

French commander, who at- 
tempted to defend Quebec ia 
17^7 

ican people. Their eyes were 
opened to a clear sight of the dan- 
ger, that threatened them and their 
posterity, and the liberties of both 
m sdl future generations. From 
Boston, these alarms spread 
through Massachusetts and all New 
England; and in course, to New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia. A general aspira- 
tion for an union of the colomet 
^soon followed.'' 

Mr. Adams elsewhere remarks, 
" I do say in the most solemn man- 
ner, that flfr. Otis's oration aruaft 
Writs of Assistance, breathea iaio 
the nation, the breath of life." 
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What wftr cQMaiteced lOOrears 
Msfore the revolutionary war i 

Who compelled James II. to quit 
Enjriandl 

What very important place did 
Wm. Pfaips take from the French 
ml69a? , 

What distinguished character 
W9S born at Bridge's creek 7 

Last saehem of the Wampane> 
•gsT 

Greatest battle with the Indians 
in New England ? 

I9 what colony, was there a re- 
bellion the same year, that kbg 
Pbilip was killed t 

la what southern colony, did a 
great number of Palatines settle in 
1710 f 

Who wa^Dinwiddie ? 

For v(^at,-was Mount Hope dis- 
taa^oished 1 

What patent was granted to 
Wm. Pcnn ? 

What colony did James Ogle- 
ifioipe conduct 7 

What company obtained a char- 
t«r of 600,000 acres of land on the 
OlMo7 ' . 

What pupil of Eiiot did PhUip 
employ as his secretary 7 

Who was Alderman 7 

Of what colony, was William 
Berkley governor, at the com- 
mencement of Bacon's rebellion 7 

For what purpose, did Dinwid- 
fiie send Washiug^n to the region 
oftheOhio,inl7d3 7 

For what, has Swanzey been 
most distinguished 7 

Where was Capt. Lathrop 
lQT.ed7 

The name of what city signifies 
bonotherly love 7 

Most ^iled Indian preacher 7 

In gaining what great victory. 
hid Josiah Winslow the commana f 

What ancient town was burnt by 
Bacon's followers 7 

With what money^ were the Ms. 
troops paid for their services in 
16907 

Who, by itialagem, induced the 
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Georgia 7 

Who was J<^ Saosaman 1 

Who were the Nipmuckf 7 

What Indian, tribe proved jpw 
fidious to the English, during Phil* 
ip's war 7 

Against wl)om, did Capt. B«U 
defend fort Saybrook 7 

What sovemor in N. E. was 
seized ana imprisoned by the pei^* 
pie 7 

Whom did the Corees and Toa- 
caioras conspire to destroy in 
17127 

For what, did Philip make a con- 
fession 7 

What Col. requested a eommis- 
sion afiai^st the Susquehannah I»> 
dians f 

What most joyful news arrived 
in this country, May 26, 1689 7 

What tribe of Indians did Co). 
Barnwell almost entirely destroy 7 

What most distinguished man 
was born 1732 7 

What word signifies the wood 
of Penn 7 

By whom, was 400Z. appropria- 
ted for a college, in 163G i 

What great tribe of Indians lived 
on Uie N. E. of Savaimah river 7 

What was the Blessing of the 
Bay? 

In what colonies, were schools 
established for all classes 7 

What great political change took 
place in Ms. in 16B4 7 

To what city^ did most of the 
Carolinians fly from the Yeunaa- 
sees ' ^ 

Who was St. Pierre 7 

At tlie head of what administra- 
tion, was Pitt placed in 1758 7 

What was tne efiiect of Bauson's 
death 7 

What colony consisted mostly of 
Quakers 7 

^Vho were proclaimed king an<f 
queen of England in 1689 7 

For what object, did the eeneral 
court of Ms. appropriate wOl. m 
16367 
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For what, were the Yamassees 
distinguished 1 

Who erected Fort Necessity, 
sear the Great Meadows ? 

. What did Ms. purchase of the 
heirs of Ferdinando Goiijges ? 

What tribe united with the Five 
Nations, and with them constituted 
the Six Nations 7 

How old would Washington be, 
if now alive ? 

F,punder of Philadelphia? 

"What colony consisted princi- 
pally of Roman Catholics ? 

Who was Milborn 7 

Who procured a decision in 
1684, most injurious to Ms. ? 

What are tnose calle^, who un- 
derstand the scriptures m general, 
as Calvin did ? 

Where was a Baptist church 
formed in 1639 7 

In what colonies, were sphools 
founded by the higher classes 
only? 

Where were 60 persons massa- 
cred by the French and Indians, in 
1690? 

Who ttraed the tide of prosper- 
ity in favor of Uie British in 
17587 

Who was " first and foremost " 
in the cause of liberty, from 1760 
to 17707 

Wliat reh'gious denomination are 
opposed to ^1 acts of war and vio- 
lence 7 

Who surrendered Fort Necessi- 
ty to Villiers, July 4, 1754 7 

Who invaded Englaitd at Tor 
Bay, in 1688 7 

In what colony, were none but 
Episcopalians allowed to preach, 
in 16427 

What colony exported 60,000 
bushels of wheat, in 1678 7 

Why were the buildings of the 
first colonists in great dauger of 
being destroyed by fire 7 

"who was Leisler 7 

Under whose ministry, did a 
revival of religion commence in 
Northampton, m 1735 7 



In what year was Quebec taken 

from the French 7 

What institution was located at 
Newtown, to enjoy the benefit of 
Mr. Shet>nard's mmistry 7 

Who imprisoned Aw. Winslow 
for bringing William's proclama- 
tion to Boston 7 

What great political change took 
place in Ms. in 1692 7 

Most lovely queen of En&r- 
land? • 

What dreadful disaster happen* 
ed to Schenectady in 1690 7 

Distinguished matron, taken cap- 
tive at Haverhill, Ms. in 16977 

During what war, was Schenee- 
tady assaulted by the French and 
Indians 7 

What war was terminated by 
the treaty of Utrecht? 

What college was founded about 
the year 1738 7 

What fort did Washington sur- 
render to Villiers, July 4, 1754? 

What great favor <ud the excel 
lent queen Ikfary attempt to confer 
upon Ms. 7 

What city is 180 miles below 
Montreal 7 

Who was Slou^ter 7 

What accusation was brottfi;fat 
against the wife of Gov. Phips ? 

Man, who most bravely defend- 
ed his children from the Indians at 
HaverhUl, Ms. 7 

By whom, was Deerfield burnt 
in 1704? 

What most important fortress did 
Amherst and Boscawen take firom 
the French in 1758 7 

When did the British ministry 
take, the resolution of subjecting 
the colonies to the unlimited au* 
thority of parliament ? 

For what, was George Burroughs 
condemned and executed 7 

Kln|^ of France, cotemporary 
with William and Mary ? 

Where was Count Frontena* 
governor 7 

Who was Mrs. Teff ? 

Whp was Charles Fazton f 
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Wliat war commenced in 1702, 
and terminated in 1713 1 

What Indian tribe did the Span- 
kudg instigate to destroy all the 
Carolinians in 1715 f 

What important place did Pep- 
perell and Warren take from the 
French jost 30 years before Bun- 
ker HUr batUe 7 ^ 

Where did a revival of religion 
extensively prevail in 1737 ? 

In what state, is William and 
Mary College 1 

Who was EKhu Yale? 

Where was Braddock defeated, 
Jidyg, 1765? 

What Gov. of N. Y. signed a 
death-warrant, when he was intox- 
icated? 

What accusation was brought 
•gainst Mrs. Hale, wife of a min- 
ister of Beverly ? " 

What vrar commenced in 1690, 
and terminated in 1697 ? 

Why did the Carolinians gener- 
ally fly to Charleston in 171d ? 

By what power, was war de- 
clared against France and Spain, 
inlTMf 

Vfhai and where is Nassau Hall 7 

Against whom, ^ did Braddock 
conduct an expedition in 1755 1 

In what battle, were 64 English 
and provincial officers killed, and 
only 21 left alive ? 

What important fort did Gen. 
Forbes take from the French in 
17587 

What oppressive writs were 
frustrated by James Otis 7 

Who conducted the Carolinians 
in gaining the gre9t victory of Salt- 
keteher f 

What was the News Letter? 

What college commenced in 
1700? 

Who saved the regulars from de- 
stroetion, afLer Braddock's, defeat ? 

What tribe of Indians appears to 
be the most interesting now in the 
United States 7 

Who was the predecessor of 
Mcntcalm 7 



What college was estaUished ui 
N. H. ten years after the capture 
of Quebec 7 

\^o said he despised all fees 
for pleading against the Writs of 
Assistance? 

Who was George Whitefield 7 

What college was 17 years at 
Saybrook ? 

For what purpose, did delegates 
meet at Albany, 1754 7 

What captives were dispersed 
through the colonies, in 1755 7 

Who reduced the Cherokees dur* 
ing the French and Indian war 7 



CHAPTER XLIX.— p. 149. 

Catues of the war of the rcoo- 
litHon, 

In what year, did the War of the 

Revolution commence 7 

How long after the commence- 
ment of the war of King Philip 7 

How long had the causes or the 
war of the Revolution been operat- 
ing 7 The more remote causes had 
been operating for hundreds of 
years. 

How long had the more immedi- 
ate causes been operating 7 About 
15years. 

What two grand causes may 
comprise those, which were more 
immediate 7 The tyrannic conduct 
of the British, and the revolution 
in the political principles of the 
colonists. 

Which of these causes operated 
first ? They operated in a great 
measure together. 

Which began first ? The4:yrannj 
of Britain. 

Which of these two causes was 
the cause of the other ^ The tyran- 
ny of Britain. 

What was the first act of this 
special tyranny? An attempt t« 
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om>iess the people by Writs of As- 
ststance. 

When? In 1760 and 1761. 

In what colony 1 

Meanmg of Writs of Assistance ? 

How had the colonists previously 
legarded Britain 7 In general, with 
great affection. 

What tender name did they ap- 
plyto England ? 

What British g^ovemor pro- 
nounced the highest encomium 
open the loyalty of the colonists ? 
Fownal. 

What did Pownal say, they 
would sacrifice for the honor of 
their mother country ? Their dear- 
est mterests. 

Can yoa mention some causes, 
which miffht have justified a less 
d^ree of attachment in the colo- 
nists ? 

What speech had a freat influ- 
ence to diminish their anection, and 
destroy their loyalty 1 Otis's speech 
agsunst the Writs of Assistance. 

^What British law sbon aAer 
the Writs of Assistance, was pecu- 
liarly offensive to the Americans ? 
The Sugar Act. 

Upon what, did this act lay a 
duty, besides clayed Sugar 1 

t Note V. 

71u sttgar actj and tlie American 
revolution. 

In order to show the youthful 
pupil the connection between these 
subjects, it is thought advisable to 
present them together in this note. 

The Sugar Abt is entitled to 
much more attention, than it has 
generally received. As a topic 
of our revolutionary history, it is 
scarcely less noticeable than the 
Stamp Act itself. With that most 
famous, or rather infamous act, it 
was intimately connected, as its 
harbinger, its herald*, and perhaps 
I may add, as its executioner. 

It may be useful to« trace it to its 
orig^i. It seems to have been the 



Meaning otcla^d ttvart 8a 
gar, refined by means o7 clay. 
Meaums: of duty in this cchu 
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leaumg 
tion T ' • 

For what, did the British say, it 
was just and necessary to raise a 
revenue in America ? 

By whom, had the Americans 
been defended, protected and se- 
cured ? Principally by themselves, 
with the blessing of <3od upon their 
efforts. 

Why could not the colonists ap- 
prove this act 1 , 

For how long, had this pretended 
right been scarcely named ? 

With what, did the colonists con- 
tend, that the right of taxation was 
inseparably connected ? 

What did they mean by reprt' 
sentation t That some of the colo- 
nists should be chosen, and sent to 
the British parliament, there to act 
for this country, and defend our 
rights. 

$ Why are the Sugar Act and 
the American Revolution treated 
of in the same nqte ?t 

How was the Sugar Act connects 
ed with the Stamp Act ? 

Of what act was the Sugar Act 
the offspring ? 

offspring of the Molasses Act, and 
to have reigned in its stead. The 
Molasses Act was passed in 1733, 
in the 6th year of George II. It 
imposed a duty of sixpence a gal- 
lon upon all foreign molasses, im- 
ported into the colonies. Duties 
were laid upon other articles ; but 
as molasses was much the most im- 
portant to the colonies, it was called 
the Molasses Act. This act, they 
considered as a great ^evance, 
and its force probably m a great 
measure evaded, by non-importa- 
tion and smuggling. This hated 
molasses act, no doubt, had a 
remote influence in separating the 
colonies from the mother country 
Indeed the venerable Adams ac« 
knowledges, in relation to this act 
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How was the force of the Molas- 
ses Act in a great measure evad- 
ed? 

In what, did Mr. Adams acknow- 
ledge, that Molasses was in essen- 
tial ix^edient 7 

In what year, was the Sugar Act 
passed? 

What was the first Act, passed 
in Britain, avowedly for raising a 
revenue in the colonies 1 

What apprehensions did the word- 
ing of the sugar Act excite in the 
colonists 1 

Whom did the colonists think 
themselves able to defend ? 

Who adopted measures to frus- 
trate the Sugar Act, before they 
knew, that it had been passed ? 

« 

** I know not why we should blush 
to confess^ that molasses was an 
essential mgredient in American 
Independence." 

In the year 1764. the Molasses 
Act expired in the tnirty-first year 
of its a^ 3 and the Su^r Act rose 
from its ashes. This act was 
passed April 5. " UntU this inaus- 
picious hour, no act of parliament 
bad been passed, avowedly for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in the 
colonies. This act was fraught 
with ingredients highly disgustful 
and alarming. It not only declared 
the necessity, bui JttsHcef of taxing 
the colonies, for the avowed pur- 
pose of a parliamentary revenue. 
But the very wording of it excited 
in the colonists, shreWd apprehen- 
sions, that the parliament would 
proceed to tax them to such a 
degree, and for such a time, as 
they pleased, for the support of a 
military force, (o dragoon them 
into its unconstitutionaT measures. 
The colonists imagined, that " they 
were able to defend themselves, 
and were unwilling to bind them- 
selves and their descendants in 
perpetual servitude." 

Bome of the colonists foresaw the 
evil of the Sugar Act, and endeav- 



What had conduced to prepan 
their minds for this, three yean 
before? 

When was probably the most 
important town-meeting, ever held 
in Boston ? 

What seems to have been the 
leading object of that meeting ? To 
frustrate the Sugar Act, and oppo6« 
British oppression. 

Who was the ''first and forts 
most" of those, who Were then 
chosen representatives to the Geoe- 
ral Assemoly ? 

What did the Bostonians instnict 
these representatives to support in 
the General Assembly ? 

What, did they say, had long 
been embarrassed? 

ored to hide themselves ; or rather, 
they attempted to crush the eg^. 
before the viper should burst fortli. 
A dreadful sound had reached the 
ever-listening ears of the Bostoni- 
ans. They nad heard, that British 
ministers were conspiring against 
their . liberties. They had heard, 
that an unrighteous law was threat- 
ened, to rob them of their property ; 
and Uiey adopted measures, to pre- 
vent or frustrate the obnoxious act. 
before they knew of its real exist- 
ence. To prepare them for this, 
their minds had been electrified by 
the lightning of Otis, three years 
before ; and a variety of causes had 
kept the excitement " in fine pres- 
ervation." 

In May, 1764, the inhabitants of 
Boston held a town-meetino^, prob- 
ably the most important in its con- 
sequences, that they ever had. — - 
They then chose four of their dis- 
tinguished citizens, to represent 
them in the General Assembly of 
Ms. the ensuing June. Of tnese 
four, James Otis was "^rst and 
firemost," .To these representa- 
tives the Bostonians gave various 
instructions, most important in their I 
nature, and most dear to the heaurt 
of Liberty. Relating to the Sugar 
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Wbat did they see with great 
•oncern? 

To whom, besides the colouies. 
did they think these severities would 
prove detrimental ? 

To ^at, did they fear, that 
these proceedings would be pre- 
paratory 7 

How, did they think, this would 
affect their charter-rights ? 
' Meaning of charter-rights ? 

What officer, in England, did 
tbey wish the General Court to 
advise and instruct upon this sub- 
ject? 

Who was then our agent in Eng- 
land? * 

Why did they wish the other 

Act, were the following — "That 
you make it the object' of your' 
attention, to support our commerce 
in all its just rights, and to vindi- 
cate it from all unreasonable impo- 
sitions. Our trade has Ion? been 
embarrassed ; and it is with great 
concern, we see farther difficulties 
coming upon |t, which will virtually 
obstruct and ruin it. — We, there- 
fore, expect, you will use your 
earliest endeavors in the General 
Assembly, that such methods may 
be taken, as will effectually pre- 
vent these proceedings against us. 
By a proper representation, we 
apprehend, it may easily be made 
to appear, that such severities will 
prove detrimental to Great Britain 
nerself; on which account, we 
hope, that the act, if already pass- 
ed, will be repealed. — But our 
greatest apprehension is, that these 
proceedings may be preparatory to 
new taxes. For if our trade may 
be taxed, why not our lands ? — 
why not the produce of our lands, 
and every thing we possess or use ? 
This, we conceive, annihilates our 
charter rights to govern and tax 
oorselves. It strikes at our British 
privileges ; which, as we have nev- 
er forfeited, we hold in common 
with our fellow subjects, who are 



colonies to unite their efforts upon 
this subject ? 

How far did the excitement kin- 
dled at this town-meeting, sooa 

extend? 

How soon had the four repre- 
sentatives opportunity to display 
their faithfulness ? 

What views were cherished by a 
large majority of the General As- 
sembly ? 

What did Otis then present fc 
the General Court ? 

To whon^ent by the General 
Court? 

For what purpose ? 

What else diet they send to Mau- 
duit, in connection with this state- 
natives of Britain. If taxes are 
laid upon us in any shape, without 
our having a legal representation, 
where they are laid, we are re- 
duced from the character of free 
subjects, to the state of tributary 
slaves. Wqj therefore, eamesUy 
recommend it to you, to use your 
utmost endeavors to obtain from the 
General Court, all necessary advice 
and instruction to our a^ent,t at this 
most critical juncture, that while he 
is setting fortli the unshaken loyalty 
of this province — he may be able 
in the most humble and pressing 
manner^ to remonstrate for us, all 
those rig'hts and privileges, which 
justly belong to us either by char 
ler or birth. We also desire you 
to use your endeavors, that the 
other colonies, having the same 
inteicsts and rights with us, may 
add their weight to that of this 
province ; tiiat oy the united appli- 
cation or all, ^no are aggrieved, 
all may obtain redress.'' 

At this most eventful town-meet- 
ing, a fire was kindled, which was 
soon communicated to the General 
' Court ,and thence to all the colonies. 

t Mr. Jasper Mauduit, at Lou 
don, agent for Ms. who had infonii 
ed them of the intended aet 
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■mtT Many important kwtrac- 
tioBS 

Title of a pamphlet, published 
toon after by Mr. Otis 7 

Foundation of this pamphlet ? 

What did ihe people derive from 
it? 

Who was tllen governor of Ms. 7 

What was thought, would be the 
effect of resolutely opposing the im- 
positions of British ministers ? 

To whom, did the legislature ad- 
dress a memorial duruig this ses<- 
lion? 

From what, did they pray to be 
refieved ? 

By what, was this memorial ac- 
<;ompanied ? 

Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the four chosen chieis of 
JBk>ston, than these instructions from 
their fellow citizens and fellow suf- 
ferers. 

In one month, they had full op- 
portwiity to display their faithful- 
ness, and their zeal, before the rep- 
resentatives of all Ms. These ar- 
dent Bostonians had the satisfaction 
soon tq find, that a large majority 
of the General Assembly cherished 
the same patriotic views with iht^m- 
selves. 

On this occasion, the incompar- 
able Otis, he who had " 4cspised 
• all fee" for the most arduous la- 
bors — fop making the most power- 
ful and useful speech ever pro- 
nounced in this country — for ac- 
tually annihilating the Writs of 
Assistance — this political hero, at 
this eventful crisis, probably did 
more than ajiy of his constituents 
had dared to hope. In addition to 
his other efforts, he drew up and 
presented to the General Court " a 
statement of iKe rights of the colo- 
nies generally, and of Ms. in par- 
ticular." Tliis statement was ap- 
E roved by the representatives, and 
y them sent to Mr. Mauduit, their 
agent in England, to be used in 
of^sing the Sugar Act, &c. The 



What exclusive right of H^joti^ 
onies does this letter declare 7 

What claim of Parliament doef 
It deny ? 

Why is this letter peculiarly 
important? It contains the firsi 
denial by a colonial assembly, of 
the right of Parliament to tax 
America. 

To what act, does this circum 
stance impart peculiar importance t 

What two circumstances are to 
be considered in estimating the im 
portance of the Sugar Act ? 

What was the grand bone of 
contention between us and Brit 
ain? 

What did this produce ? 

effect of this statement must have 
.been exceedingly great, how great^ 
it is perhaps impossible to conjec- 
ture. According to one of our most 
candid historians, 'Hhe doctrines 
and principles therein advanced, 
were recognized as correct, in all 
the subsequent stages of the con- 
troversy. 'J'he Declaration of Inde- 
pendence acknowledged them. — 
The Constitution of Ms. is) only a 
more extensive recognition of llieir 
truth and importance." 

This statement was the founda- 
tion and substance of a pamphlet 
of 120 pp. published the same 
month by Mr. Otis, entitled, " The 
Rights of the British Colonies as- 
serted and proved." Notwithslajid- 
ing some imperfections^ and appar- 
ent inconsistencies in this pamphlet, 
it has probably had a greater influ- 
ence than any other, in diffusing 
the light and joy of liberty far ana 
wide. The sage of Quincy seems 
to have considered it as the grand 
arsenal, from which the champions 
of fireedom have drawn most of 
their weapons. 

''At their session •■ in June, a 
committee was appointed by the 
le^slature^ as recommended by the 
ciuzens or Boston, to write in the 
recess to the other colonies, and 
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(Strictly speakinsf, how many 
revolutions have we bad ? 

How are they distinguished ? 

How were they related to each 
other? 

Wliat does the venerable Adams 
say of the efiects of our revolution ? 

What query does he suggest con- 
eeming them ? 

When did the mental revolution 
begint 

ftcquaint them with the instructions 
they had given to their agent in 
Elngland, to exert hin^self for the 
repeal of the Sugar Act, and to 
prevent the proposed Stamp Act, 
9T any other impositions ana taxes 
w. Uie provinces 5 and to request 
rhe several assemblies to adopt a 
umilar measure. This was an im- 
portant proceeding. It iriiows the 
alann, which prevailed in Ms. and 
the deep sense entertained of the 
value or ancient rights, which it was 
necessary to preserve, if they would 
continue a free people. And it 
must have had the enect to rouse 
the citizens throughout the colonies 
to a consideration of the evils, which 
threatened, and to the adoption of 
united efforts to avprt them. 

During the recess of the legisla- 
ture, from June to Nov. the mem- 
bers became more fully acquainted 
with the views and feelings of their 
constituents. The claim set up by 
Parliament of their right to tax 
America, was generally a subject 
of discussion with intelligent men 
through the province. Tne alarm 
had been^ven by the town of Bos- 
ton, and me sentiments expressed 
by the assembly were almost uni- 
versally approved. The pamphlet 
<^ Mr. Otis, stating the ri^ts of 
the colonies, had an extensive cir- 
culation. From this pamphlet, the 
people derived correct views of 
their ri^(^, and a just sense of 
their value, which they never ceas- 
ed to cherish and maintain. The 
wuA lesnon of the General Court 



When did our external or pofiti 
cal revolution begin 1 

What is generally meant by the 
American revolution ? 

Give some account of the origin 
of the American revolution, as stat- 
ed bv Mr. West to Mr. Adams. 

Who was probably the principal 
author of those oppressions, which 
produced our revolution ? 

How came George III. to h% 

was in Nov. 1764. In his speech 
to the representatives of the people. 
Gov. Bernard studiously ayoidea 
introducing the subject, which he 
must have known, was uppermost 
in the minds of the Assembly, and 
most interesting to the people. But 
this did not prevent their delibera- 
tions in reference to the policy and 
measures of the parent country, 
which had excited such general 
alarm. The patriotic members of 
the legislature possessed the high 
feelings and spirit of their ances- 
tors. They believed that they had 
a right to DO free, and were deter- 
mined to omit no efforts to remain 
eo. They believed, that the present 
pretensions and impositions of Brit- 
ish ministers were unjust; and if 
resolutely opposed, would be with- 
drawn: and that the regrard for 
civil liberty was so great in Eng- 
land, that neither the people nor 
the government would justify such 
arbitrary measures." 

During this session, the legisla- 
ture adopted a memprial to the 
House or Commons. In this me- 
monal, they mentioned many griev- 
ances. "They also stated their 
inability to pay the duties required 
by the Sugar Act, and such as 
were proposed to be added by the 
Stamp Act ; and at the same time, 
to discharge the debt of the prov- 
ince, and to contribute to the an 
nual support of their own govern- 
ment ; mat the colonies would be 
much impoverished by these dop 
ties, and the prosperity of Britam 
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' pneh a tyrant 1 He was educated 
by the earl of Bute. 

Who was the earl of Bute? 
John Stewart, a Scotch nobleman, 
a relation ot the Charleses and 
Jameses, who is said to have in- 
herited tneir arbitrary principles. 

^ What special reason did the 
British assign for taxing the colo- 
^ lueS; besides their defending us? 
Their vast debt and needy cir- 
cumstances. 

herself be thereby impeded, as 
there would be less demand iu the 
^colonies for British maimfactiires. 
They therefore humbly prayed ' to 
be relieved from the buraen im- 
posed by the late act of Parlia- 
ment, to have their privileges, 
especially as to internal taxation^ 
continued to them ; or to have the 
execution of the laws, already 
passed., and of those in contempla- 
tion for raising a revenue in Ameri- 
ca, suspended^ till the province, in 
conjunction with the other govern- 
ments in N. A. could have oppor- 
tunity to make a full representation 
of the state and condition of the 
colonies, and of the interests of 
Great Britain with regard to them." 

This memorial to the House of 
Commons, was accompanied by a 
letter from the legislature to Mr. 
Mauduit, their a£^nt in England, 
expressing more mlly their opinion 
of their exclusive right to tax them- 
selves. In this letter to Mauduit, 
they declare, " that the people of 
the colonies have undoubtedly a 
right by charter to tax themselves ; 
that so far as Parliament shoula 
.ay taxes on the colonies, so far 
they would deprive them of this 
right ; and that, had not the first 
settlers of this province imagined 
themselves as secure in the enjoy- 
ment of this ri^ht as of their title 
* to their lands, they probably would 
never have left England." 

" This letter contains a full and 
explicit declaration of the senti- I 



How grefit was thdr debt ? A 
bout 660 millions of dollars. 

Can any pupil calculate the ii^ 
terest of that sum for a smgle day^ 
at 6 per cent a^ear 1 

How many times greater is the 
British debt now, than it was then * 
About six times. 

What part of their debt had 
be^n contracted during the French 
and Indian War? About two 
thirds. 

meats of the Council and Assembly 
of the province^ in favor of the soJe 
and exclusive n^ht of the legisla- 
tive authority in the colonies to 
raise taxes ', thus virtually denying 
the cladms of Parliament on this 
subject. It was the first expression 
of the legislature of any colony, 
publicly made on this momentous 
question, then beginning to be sol- 
emnly agitated j and though it was 
contained in a letter to an individ- 
ual, that individual was a public 
agent, the document was a public 
one, and was soon published to the 
world, as expressive of the views 
and opinions of the patriots of 
Ms." 

This in)parts to the Sugar Act, 
an impoKance, which otherwise it 
could by no means claim. In esti- 
mating the importance of the Sugar 
Act, uien, two circumstances are 
to be considered. It was the first 
act of the British Parliament, ex- 
pressly designed to raise a revenue 
in this country ; and it was the first 
grievance, that Ccdled forth in a 
colonial legislature, an open ex-~ 
pression ofopposition to uie prin- 
ciple of taxation without repre- 
sentation. This principle was the 
grand bone of contention between 
us and England. Upon this princi- 
ple, she insisted and acted, claiming 
the right to BIND THE COLO- 
NIES IN ALL CASES WHAT- 
EVER. This principle we denied, 
denounced as tyrannical, and most 
vigorously opposed, first by argu- 
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^ Wlnt <H>pres8tv6 act soon fol- 
lowed the Sugar Act t p. 161. 

In what year, was toe Stamp 
A«t passed? 

How many letters are in the 
word stamp ? 

What did this Act ordain ? 

What minister brought into the • 
House of CcMnmons, the bill for 
the Stamp Act? (veerge Gren- 
▼Hle. 

Who was the principal agent in 

ments and entreaties, and then by 
arms. This produced the revcdu- 
tion : 6t rather the two revolutions ; 
for tnere were really two, very dis- 
tinct from each other ; the £rst, in- 
tunal and merely mental, the other 
external and visible ; the one m a 
great measure finishe<j before the 
other begaiK the former, however, 
the cause of the latter. This is a 
dubject, which deserves much more 
attention from the youthful student, 
tbaji it generally receives. 

' The Americui Revolution,'' 
says the venerable Adams, ^* was 
not a common event. Its efiects 
/ and consequences have already 
been awful over a great part of the 
globe. And when, and where, are 
uiey to cease ? But what do we 
mean by the American Revolu- 
tion ? Do we mean the American 
War ? The revolution was effect- 
ed, before the war commenced. 
The revolution was in the minds 
and hearts of the people — a 
diange in their religious senti- 
ments, of their duties and obli- 
gations.'' This was certainly a 
revolution, most stupendous in it! 
self, and glorious in its consequen- 
ces. But surely no one can doubt, 
that what is generally denominated 
our revolution, was reallv a revolu- 
tion. Not indeed the '' American 
War." That was but the neces- 
■ary attendant and promoter of the 
external revoluti<ft. But a change 
of government— an entire separa- 
tion from Britain, as a governing 
10 



caMstne it to be passed? Geerge 
Grenvule. 

When did the House of Coni* 
mons resolve, that it was expedient 
to pass the Stamp Act ? In March, 
17d4, just before passing the Sugar 
Act. • 

Why was the passing of the 
Stamp Aci so long delayed ? To 
ascertain, what articles should be 
taxed,aBd allow the colonists to sub- 
stitute some other tax, if they chose. 
■ . > 

power^ a law-giver and judee— a« 
elevation from the bumlMe, degrad- 
ed condition of oppressed firitial^ 
colonies— to the n^k of indepen- 
dent freemen—- a transition from 
being the mere appendage and 
despised subwbs of monarchy, to 
becoming a great and flourishing 
nation^ the first and happiest RE- 
PUBLIC in the worid — this surely 
is a revolution, and of all political 
revolutions, by far th# most glori- 
ous. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine (he time, when the first be- 
gan. The way had been preparing 
for ages and centuries. Perhaps 
no point of time has a higher clann 
to this distinction than the hour, 
when the thunder of Otis blastea 
forever the Writs of Assistance. 
This prepared the Bostonians to 
make a stand against the Siuar 
Act. Their opposition kincued 
at least the feelins of opposition 
through Ms. and urough all the 
rest of the colonies. Opposition to 
the Sugar Act prepareathe way to 
oppose the Stamp Act. Thus op- 
position to British tyranny advanc- 
ed, continually extending, in^reas 
inff and propagating itself, till the 
aitection of tne colonists was almost 
entirely destroyed, and loyalty was 
no more. That completed the first 
revolution, and prepared the way 
for the second. It prepared the 
way to decide the awful Question 
of our independence^ on tne field 
of battle. This political revolution 
began, when our independeice vfg 
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WaiBt teems to have been the 
design of Providence in delaying 
the Stamp Act ? To g^ve the col- 
onists opportunity to prepare to 
oppose it. 

In what month, was the Stamp 
Act passed 7 Iif March. 

when was it to be in force in the 
colonies ? In Nov. following. 

How many months had the colo- 

declared in 1776, and terminated, 
iMten it was acknowledged by Brit- 
ain in 1783, perhaps more proper- 
ly, at the commencement of Wash- 
ington's administration in 1789. 

iVhen the American reyolation 
is mentioned, the latter or external, 
political revolution is chiefly in- 
tended, though sometimes the writ- 
er or speaker may mean to include 
both. 

Mr. Tudor in his life of Otis, 
«ves us the following anecdote. 
" When Prelldent Adams was min- 
ister at the court of St. James, he 
often saw his countryman, Benja- 
min West, the late president of the 
royal academy. Mr. West always 
retained a strong and unyielding 
affection for his native land. Mr. 
West one day asked Mr. Adams, 
if he should like to lake a walk 
with him, and see the cause of the 
American revolotion. The minis- 
ter, having known something of this 
matter, smiled at the proposal, but 
told him, that he should be glad to 
see the cause of that revolution, and 
to take a walk with his friend West 
any where. The next mornuig he 
called according to agreement, and 
took Mr. Adams into Hyde Park, 
to a spot near the Serpentine River, 
where he gave him the following 
narrative. The king came to the 
throne a young man, surrouuded by 
flattering courtiers ; one of whose 
freqjuent topics it was, to declaim 
af amst the meanness of his palace, 
wiich was wholly imworthy a mon- 
arch of ^uch a country as England. 
They said, that there was not a 



nists to prepare to oppose tlw 
Stamp Act? About 18 from the 
time, that it was first tlueatened. 

^ What minister most ardently 
exclaimed in favor of the Stamp 
Act? 

Who indignantly replied to 
him? 

What, did Barre say, had plant- 
ed the Americans ? 

sovereign in Europe, who was 
lodged so poorly 3 that his soity, 
dingy, old, brick palace of St 
James, looked like a stable, and 
that he ought to build a palace 
suitable ^o his kingdom. The kinf 
was fond of architecture, and 
would therefore more readily listen 
to suggestions, which were m fact 
all true. This spot that you see 
here, was selected for the site, be- 
tween this and this point, which 
were marked out. Tne king ap- 
plied to his ministers on the sub- 
ject; they inquired what sum 
would be wanted by his majesty, 
who said that he would begin with 
a million. They stated the ex- 
penses ofUhe war, and the poverty ^ 
of the treasury, but thdt his ms^es- 
ty's wishes siiould be taken into 
full consideration. Some time af- 
terwards the king was informed, 
that the wants of the treasury were 
too urgent to admit of a supply 
from their present means, but that 
a revenue might be raised in 
America, to supply all the kind's 
wishes. This suggestion was fol- 
lowed up, and the king was in this 
way first led to consider, and then 
u) consent, to the scheme for taxhig 
the colonies." 

It has been a question, from . 
whom proceeded those measures 
of oppression) which drove us to 
revolt and produced our revolution. * 
If I do not mistake, it was the 
opinion of Mr. Adams, whatever 
he might think of* West's account, 
that they should be ascribed to king 
George himself, more than to any 
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Fh>iii what; did he say, they 
fled? 

Was it so ? PriacipaUy ; but not 
entirely. 

What spirit, did Barre say, 
would continue -with the Ameri- 
eans 7 ' 

Where was Franklin at that 
time? 

What did Franklin \nrite to Mr. 
Thompson ? 
.What did Thompson reply 1 

Other person. He represents 
George III. as being in feeling 
and in principle, from the very be- 
ginning, a tyrant of the ftrst mag- 
Ditudb. In one of his letters, he 
has tne following sentence of con- 
denmation upon his majesty. ''I 
have no hesitatlQn or ^ruple to 
sa^, that the commencement of the 
reign of George III. was the com- 
mencement of another Stewart's 
reign 3 and if it had not been 
checked by James Otis and others 
first, and by the great ChaAam 
and ^others afterwards, it would 
have been as arbitrary as any of 
the four. I do not say it would 
have extinguished civil and relig- 
ious liberty upon earth; but it 
would have gone rreat lengths 
towards it, and woiSd have cost 
mankind even more than the French 
revolution^ to preserve it." 



t Note W. 

Patrick Henry. 

This wonderful man was bom 
io Hanover Co. Va. not far- from 
Richmond, in the 3'ear 1736, about 
eleven years after the birth of Mr. 
Otis, at ^amstable, Ms. As a 
statesman, patriot and orator, the 
former was scarcely less illustrious 
than the latter. Indeed, I should 
not be offended with the Vir^nians, 
if they should think the ciuzen of 
Ihetr own state the greater light. 



$ ESeci of the news of the Staoap 
Act, in this country ? 

By whom, were passed resolu- 
tions against the act 1 

What colony led the way in thes« 
resolutions 1 

Who presented the Va. resoln- 
tions to tneir house of burgesses 1 

Meaning of btu-gesses ? 

Two greatest orators, that ever 
this country produced 7 Probably 
James Otis and Patrick Henry .f 

Mr. Adams indeed declared in 
his old age, that Otis spoke ** in a 
style of oratory, that he never 
heard eoualled in this or any other 
country," and also said, " llial if 
Mr. Ilenry was Demosthenes, and 
Mr. Richard Henry Lee. Ciceto, 
James Otis was Isaiah ana Kzekiel 
nnite|[ : " yet Mr. Jefferson «aid, 
that Tienry " was the greatest 
orator that ever lived ; " and that 
" Mr. Henry certainly gave the 
6rst impulse to the Dall of the 
Revolution." That Mr. Henry 
did not give the Jirst impulse, ap- 
pears clear from Mr. Adams's ac- * 
count of the Writs of Assistance. 
But if Mr. Otis waafirtt and /ore- 
tnostf no doubt, Henry was second, 
and scarcely inferior to his 'great 
rival. In 1763, Mr. Henry " elec- 
trified " the Virginians,- and pre- 
pared them to resist the Sugar Act 
and Stamp Act, in a manner, some- 
what similar to what Air, Otis had 
done the Bostonians in 1761. In 
his most celebrated speech, " when 
he 'plead against the parsons" " he 
insisted on the connection and reci- 
procal duties between the king and 
Ills subjects ; maintained that gov- 
ernment was a conditional compact, 
composed of mutual ai\d dependent 
covenants, of which, a violation by 
one party discharead the other; and 
intrepidly contended, that the dis- 
regard, which had been shown in 
this particular, to the pressing wants 
of the colony, was an instance of 
royal misrule, which had thus 1^ 
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Hovr much older was Mr. Otis, 
than Mr. Henry t 

Who coB»dered Mr. Henry the 
greatest orator, that ever l^ved ? 

In what year, did Henry make 
his first speech/ that greatly aston- 
ished his hearers 1 

How long was that, after Otis 
plead against the writs ? 

What British acts did that speech 

dissolved the political compact, and 
left the people at liberty to consult 
their own safety j that they had 
consulted it by the act of 1758; 
which, therefore, notwithstanding 
the dissent of the king and his coun- 
cil, oi^ht to be considered as the 
law or the land, and the only legit- 
imate measure of the claims of the 
clergy.'^ He thus persuaded the 
couit to acknowledge the validity 
of a colonial law, which lh9 king 
and his council had declared nuu 
and v(Hd ; and thus taught the col- 
onists to dispute with Britain upon 
the jgreat principles of freedom and 
equity, and to vindicate their rights 
against the encroachments of tyr- 
aimy. 

By his political principles, as 
well as by his amazing powers, he 
was most happily fitted to take the 
lead in our revolutionsury struggle. 
•* He regarded government, as in- 
stituted solely for the" good of the 
. people ; and not for the benefit of 
those, who had contrived to make 
ajobof it. He looked upon the 
body of the people, therefore, as 
die basis of society, the fountain 
of all power, and, directly or in- 
directly, of all offices and honors, 
which had b^eu instituted, original- 
ly for their use. He made it no 
secret, therefore, nay, he made it 
his boast, that on every occasion, 
* be bowed tc^ the majesty of the 
people.' He suffered no gale of 
fortune, however high or prosper- 
ous, to separate him from the peo- 
ple. Nor did the people, on their 
part, ever desert him. He was the 



of Henry prepare the Yii^maiK! te 

oppose? 

How long was it before the 
Sugar Act ? — before the Stamp 
Act? 

Concerning what principle^,, did 
he teach the colonists to dispute 
with Britain? 

tin what, did his principles amd 
powers fit nim to take the lead ? 

man^ to whom they looked in eveiy 
crisis of difficulty, and the favorite, 
on whom they were ever ready to 
lavish all the honors in their gift.^ 

But' it was in opposition to the 
Stamp ^ct. that Mr. Henry came 
out more fully and more ^orious^ 
to public view. ''The annAcia.- 
tion of this measure seems at first to 
have stunned the continent from one 
extremity to the other. The press- 
es, whicn spread the intelligence 
amon^ the people, were themselves 
manifestly confounded ; and so ftur 
from inspiring the energy of re- 
sistance, they seemed rather dis- 
posed to hav^ looked out for topics 
of consolation, under submission* 
The truth is, that all ranks of soci- 
ety were confounded. No one 
knew what to hope, what more to 
fear, or what course was to be 
taken. — The idea of resistance by 
force, was no where glanced at, io 
the most distant manner 3 no heart 
seems to have been bold enou^ at 
first, to conceive it. Men, on other 
occasions^ marked for intrepidity 
and decision, now hung back ; oa- 
willing to submit, and yet afraid to 
speak out in the language of bold 
and open defiance. It was just at 
this moment of despondency ia 
some quarters, suspense in otherS| 
and siu'ly and reluctant submission, 
wherever submission appeared, that 
Patrick Henry stood forth, to raise 
the drooping spirit of the people, 
and to unite all hearts and handu in 
the cause of his_ country." 

" Mr. Henry was elected 11^ 
the General Assembly, with eat- 
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For whose good, did he consider 
govemment instituted ? 

Whom did he consider as the 
fountain of all civil power ? 

To what majest;^. did he bow 1 

To what act, dm he make the 
most noble opposition t 

With reference to what, was Mr. 
Henry elected bto the General 
Assembly 1 

How old was he then 1 

press reference to an opposition to 
the Stamp Act. it' wa^ not, how- 
evei*, expected by his constituents, 
or meditated by himself, that he 
should lead the opposition." He 
was then but 29 years old. " Mr. 
Henry waited, therefore, to file 
under the first champion, that 
should raise the banner of colonial 
liberty." 

In the mean time, an unexpected 
occurrence called into action his 
slupendous gifts, and suddenly 
gave him a prominence and an 
ascendency, wnich he could not but 
improve. At last, finding that the 
Stamp Act was soon to be in 
force, and that Ho one was likely 
to step forth to take t^e lead 
against it, he '' determined to ven- 
ture; and alone, unadvised and 
unassisted, wrote the famous Vir- 
^nia resolutions." ''Upon ofier- 
mg them to the house," said he. in 
a paper, which was by him left 
sealed, and according' to his direc- 
tions, was opened after his death, 
'' violent deoateS ensued. Manv 
threats were uttered, and much 
8lt»use cast on me, by the party for 
submission. After a Ion? and 
warm contest, the resolutions 
passed by a very small majority, 
perhaps of one or two only. The 
alarm spread through America with 
astonishing quickness, and the min- 
i^erial party were overwhelmed. 
Tlie great point of resistance 
to Bntish taxation was univer- 
«a]]y established in the colonies. 
This brought on the war, which 



Was it expected, that he wodW 
take the lead in opposing the 
Stamp Act ? 

Why did he finally dp this 7 

What assembly, did the resohi 
tions state, had been accustomed 
to tax the colony ? Their own. 

Who in Britain, had su;knowl . 
edged the riffht of such taxation t 
The king and people. 

What would an attempt to plac% 

fineJIy separated the two coun- 
tries, and gave indepeudencc to 
ours. Whether this will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will depend 
upon the use our people make of 
the blessing^, which a gracious 
God hath bestowed on us. If they 
are wise, lliey will be great and 
happy. If they are of a contrary 
character, they will be miserable. • 
Righteousness alone can exalt 
them as a nation. 
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Reader, whoever thou art, re- 
member this; and in thy sphere, 
practise virtue thyself,, and encour- 
age it in others. 

P. HENRY." 

It was in the midst of this mag 
nificent debate, while he was des- 
canting on the tyranny of the ob- 
noxious act, that be exclatimed, in a 
voice of thunder, '' Cesar had his 
Brutus — Charles the first, his 
Cromwell — and George the third " 

— ( TreasoUf cried Die speaker, 

— Treason^ treasoti, echoed from 
every part of the house.) Henry 
faltered not for an instant ; but ris- 
ing to a loftier attitude, and fixing 
on the speaker an eye of the most 
determined fire, he fini^ed his sen- 
tence with the firmest emphasis, 
" may profit by their example, n 
this be treason, make the most of 
it." 

From this period, Mr. Henry 
became the idol of the people of 
Virginia; nor was his name con 
fined to his native, state. His light 
and heat were seen and Mt 
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Hw right ebewheie tend U> de- 
stroy ? British as well as Ameri- 
can liberty. 

By what majority, did the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions pass 7 

What led the speaker of the As- 
sembly and others to cry out, 
Treason, during the debate t 

What did Henry say of George 
III. ? 

Where were copies of these res- 
olutions sent ? 

What did they conduce to raise 
still higher ? 

^ What colony soon ailer recom 
mended a colonisJ congress ? 

By whom, was the recommenda- 
tion well received ? 

How many members assembled ? 
Where ? 

When ? On the iSrst Tuesday of 
October. 

How long before the Stamp Act 

Mcas to come in force 7 

* Why did they not meet sooner 7 

There was not time for the several 

legislatures to choose the delegates. 

Against what, did they remon- 
strate? 

throughout the continent 5 and he 
was every where regarded as the 
great champion of colonial liberty. 
The impulse, thus given by Va. 
was caugnt by the other colonies. 
Her resolutions were every where 
adopted with progressive varia- 
tions. The spirit of resistance be- 
came bolder and bolder, until the 
whole continent was in a flame 3 
and by the first of Nov. when the 
Stamp Act was to have taken ef- 
fect. Its execution had become ut- 
terly impracticable. 



t Note X. 

British opposition to the Stamp 
Act. 

In our struggle with the British, 
we \nd many to aid us among 



For what, did they petition 7 

What did they declare to be 
separable 7 

Principal advantages of the 
Stamp Act Congress? To give 
leading members of distant colonies 
opportunity to become acquainted, 
to establish correspondences, to 
learn to co-operate and prepare the 
wa^ for future congresses. 

$ When did the Stamp Act come 
into operation ? 

Why were no stamps to be 
found? 

What was the conse(][uence ? 

How were the feelmgs of the 
people against the Stamp Act 
manifested 7 

What was done at Boston in 
August? 

Who were the sons of liberty 7 *- 
Their oblecl 7 

For what were societies mstitu- 
ted? 

In what part of Europe, had we 
many to aid us in our struggle with 
Britain? — How? t 

What act did they more particu- 
larly oppose ? 

themselves. Some afforded us 
their secret prayers; more, their 
sympathies; and some devoted to 
our cause, the mighty efforts of 
their tongues and pens. But for 
such assistance, we might even now 
be wearing the yoke of Britain. 
Particularly, they opposed the 
Stamp Act. They opposed its rise 
and progress, and did much toward 
procuring its repeal. To borrow 
the language of Dr. Ramsay, 
" Some speakers of great weig^lll. 
in both bouses of parliament, denied 
their right of taxinsp the colonies. 
The most distinguished supporters 
of this opinion were Lord (Jamden 
in the nouse of peers, and Mr. 
Pitt in the house of commons. The 
former, in strong language saidj 
' My p>osition is this ; I repeat it j 
I will maintain it to ray last hour. 
Taxation and representation are in- 
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What pretended rig^t did some 
•f them deny 7 

Most disunguished opposers of 
Ibis practtc^ ? 

Most dflkngiiished of these two ? 
Pitt. 

With what, did his approbation 
inspire the Americans ? 

To what, did it embolden them ? 

To what alteniative, was the 
parliament reduced? 

Wliich did they choose 1 

In what year ? 1766. 

Whftt declaratory act accom- 
panied the repeal ? 

Why were English merchants 
and tradesmen oeeply interested 
to have the Stamp Act repealed ? 
Because this act prevented the sale 
of English goods. 

separable. This 'position n found- 
ed on the laws of nature. It is 
more ; it is itself an eternal law of 
nature. For whatever is a man's 
own, is absolutely his own. No 
man has a right to t^ke it from him, 
without his own consent. Who- 
ever attempts to do it, attempts 
an injury. Whoever does it, com- 
mits a robbery.' Mr. Pitt, with an 
original boldness, justified the col- 
onists, in opposing the Stamp Act. 
* You have no nght^' said he, * to 
tax America. I rejoice, that A- 
merica has resisted. _ Three mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens^ so iQst 
to every sense of virtue, as tamely 
to ^ve up their liberties, would be 
fit nistruments to make slaves of 
the rest ' 

" * The taxes are a voluntary gift 
an4 grant of the commons alone ; 
when, therefore, in this house, we 
give and grant, we give and grant 
what is our own. But in an Amer- 
ican tax, what do we do ? We, 
your majesty's commons of Great 
Britain, give and grant to your ma- 
jest3' — what 7 Our own prop- 
erty 1 No. We give and grant 
to your majesty the property of 
your commons in America. It is 
nn absurdity in terms.' 



How were the colonies afi^ted 
by the repeal of tlie Stamp Act 7 

What right, did they think, the 
British had relinquishea 7 

What intercourse was revived 7 

$ Upon what articles, were da- 
ties laid in 1767 7 

How were the colonists affected 7 

What feelings were revived in 
them 7 

For what, were associations a- 
gain formed 7 The non-importatioo 
of British goods. 

What soon after increased the 
public excitement 7 

^ To whom, did the Ms. Rep* 
reseutatives send a circular ui 
1768 7 1 

By what act, was this circular 
occasioned 7 

''He concluded with giving his 
advice, ' that the Stamp Act 1^ re- 
pealed absolutely, totuly and im- 
mediately, that the reason for the 
repeal l>e assigned, that it was 
founded on an erroneous principle.' 
The approbation of this illustri- 
ous statesman, whose distinguished 
abilities had raised Great Britain 
to the highest pitch of renown, in- 
spired jne Americans with addi- 
tional confidence, in the rectitude 
of their claims of exemption from 
parliamentary taxation; and em- 
boldened them to further opposi-' 
tion, when at a future day, the pro- 
ject of an American revenue was 
resumed.'-* 



t Note Y. 

Massachusetts circular to the 
colonial assemblies^ in 1768. 

Among the various subordinate 
causes, that conduced to separate 
us from Britain, few had greater 
influence, than Uie circular letter, 
addressed by the House of Repre<^ 
sentatives of Ms. to the Legislatures 
of the several colonies, k was oc- 
casioned by what is often called the 
Revenue Act of 1767, laying a duty 
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Upon whet, <iUd the ReTeime Act 

of 1767 lay a duty? 

Grand object of the circular ? , 

First business of the G. C. of 
Ms. afler they beard of the Reve- 
nue Act? 

For what, did they exert their 
utmost efibrts ? 

In what month; did Ms. legisla- 
ture achieve most important ser- 
vices in tlie cause of freedom ? 

To whom, did they prepare a 
long letter ? 

upon slasSf paper ^ pcdnts and tea, 
though it had some respect also to 
other acts. The grand object of 
this circular letter^ was to induce 
all the other colomes to umte with 
them in petitioning the king to re- 
dress their grievances. 

InteUig[euce of the revenue act of 
1767, arrived in Sept. but the Gen- 
eral Court did not sit till Dee. 30. 
Their first business was to attend 
to the slate of the provinces, and 
exert their utmost efibrts to frus- 
trate the machinations of the British 
Ministry. At the beginning of the 
year 1768, they were prepared for 
action. With all the caution of 
hoary-headed experience, with all 
the zeal of the most ardent patriot- 
ism, rendered indignant oy re- 
peated oppressions, they applied 
themselves t6 emancipate their 
country from the 'British yoke. In 
one month their work was nearly 
accomplished j^and never perhaps 
in a siiide month, did any legisla- 
ture achieve more important ser- 
vices in the cause of freedom. JLet 
the month of January 1768 be 
g^atelully and indelibly inscribed 
upon the heart of every American, 
and of every hater of tyranny, to 
the end of time. 

The first thing was to prepare 
a very long letter to Dennis- De 
Berdt, who was then their agent in 
England. In this, thev most thor- 
oughly discuss the subject of their 
rights, and clearly, though temper- 
ately, ahow, that, the Revenue act, 



What office did De Berdt Ihoi 

hold? 

What gubject did they diseuas in 
that letter ? 

What did they sho^l^be tyraa- 
nical ? ▼ 

What use was De Berdt to make 
of this letter ? 

To whom, did they eezt 
write ? 

What did they endeavor to im- 
press upon the mind of Lord Shel- 
Dume? 

&c. were ojppressive and tyranni- 
cal. This letter, De Berdt was to 
use according to his best discie- 
f tion, to correct British errors, to 
enlighten British minds, and to 
promote the cause of justice and 
freedom. 

They conclude their letter to De 
Berdt, as follows. *'■ We have rea- 
son to believe, that the nation has 
been grossly misinformed with re- 
spect to the temper and behavior 
of the colonists 3 and it is to be 
feued, that some men wUl not cease 
to sow the seeds of iealousy and 
discord, till they shall have done 
irreparable mischief. .You will do 
a singular service to both countries, 
if possible, in detecting them. In 
the mean time, we desire, you 
would make known to his Majestys 
ministers, the sentiments of this 
House, contained in this letter, and 
implore a favorable consideratioo 
of America." 

Their next business was to jpe- 
pare a letter directlv to Lord Sn^ 
Dunie, one of the British ministers, 
whom they considered a little oioie 
favorably disposed toward them, 
than some others. Among other 
things, they labored to impress his 
mind with a sense of the dangers, 
the hardships, the toils and the 
merits of our forefathers, and the 
consequent claims of their pos- 
terity. 

A still more important and mora 
difficult labor seems to have been, 
preparing a petition direcdy to iha 
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To m^m, did they, request bim 
to represent their grievances ? To 
the lunf . 

To whom, did they prepare a di- 
rect petition ? 

Of what, did they profess the. 
wannest sentiments? 

What did tliey be^ him to ajSbrd 
them and their constituents ? 

Mention the names of some oth- 
ers, to whom they sent letters. 

By whom, were these letters 
drailed ? — corrected ? 

What do these letters breatJie ? 

king. • Of this it may here suffice 
lo ffive a few lines of the beginning 
ana close. 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, 
Your Majesty's faithful subjects, 
the Repr^entatives of your prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay, with * 
the warmest sentiments of loyally, 
duty and affection, beg leave to ap- 
proach the throne, and to lay at 
your Majesty's feet, their humble 
supplications in behalf of your dis- 
tressed subjects, the people of this 
province. — We most humbly be- 
seech your Majesty to take our 
present unhappy circumstances un- 
der your royaf consideration, and 
afford us relief in such manner, as 
in your Majesty's great wisdom 
ancT clemency, shall seem meet.'' 

Durine the same session, they 
prepared letters to .the Marquis of 
Rockingham, (who had been a 
great instrument in procuring the 
repeal of the Stamp Act,) to Gen. 
Conway, to the Earl of Camden, 
and to William Pitt. "These 
tetters," says Mr. Alden Bradford, 
*' are written with great ability, 
and breathe a noble spirit or 
freedom. — These papers show 
the diligence, the interest and zeal, 
which the patriots of that period 
exhibited — and their unwearied ef- 
forts to secure the rights and liber- 
ties of the people." These letters 
were drafted by Otis, corrected by 
S. Adams, and tlien considered and 
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What influence were thete let- 
ters calculated to have in Brit- 
ain? 

Where was the chief advantage 
of these letters ? 

Of what letter, may they be con 
sidered a part ? 

Character of the circular ? 

In what light alone, did the writ 
ers wish to have it considered ? 

What would they take kind in 
any other House of Representa- 
tives ? 

How was this circvUar received ? 

discussed by a large committee, 
chosen to prepare them ; and final- 
ly being reported to the House, 
were discussed and accepted. They 
could hardly fail of having a salu- 
tary, and very considerable 'influ- 
ence in Britain, to increase the num- 
ber, to warm the hearts, and arm 
the understanding o(j, our British 
friends. 

But the grand influence, the chief 
advantage of these letters, was in 
this country. They were sent on 
to the several colonial assemblies 
in company with the circular let- 
ter, co-operated with it, and may in 
a sense, be considered as a part of 
it. Nay, they may in fact, be con- 
sidered, as by far the most im- 
portant p^ of it. The simple 
circular, addressed immediately 
to the other Assemblies, is remark- 
ably modest, respectful, and concil- 
iating. " Tnis House," say they, 
" hope, that this letter will be can- 
didly considered in no other light, 
than as expressing a disposition 
freely to communicate their mind 
to a sister colony upon a common 
concern, in the same manner, as 
they would be glad to receive the 
sentiments of your, or any other 
House or Assembly on the conti- 
nent." In conclusion, they "^^mark, 
" The House is fully satisfieu, that 
your rlssembly is too generous and 
liberal u. sentiment, to believe, 
that this letter proceeds from iw 
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How (larable was the excitement 
produced? 

Why was this excitement then 
peculiarly needed ? 

To whom, was it grievous and 
distressing 1 

To what degree, did it sting 
them? 

ambition of taking the lead, or die* 
taUng to the other assemblies. 
They freely submit their opinions 
to the judffment of others j and 
shall take it Kihd in your House to 
point out any thing further that may 
be thought netfsssarv." 

This circular with its appenda- 
ges, or more properly speaking, ihis 
compound circular, was the very 
Uiing, which was exceedingly need- 
ed in the colonies, at that time. Af- 
ter being unspeakably excited and 
<^tressM by the Stamp Act, the 
people were scarcely less ei^rap- 
tured by its repeal. Feeling as 
though they were forever emanci- 
pated, they setded down into a calm, 
which was most dangerous to their 
liberties — a calm, from which, thev 
were most reluctant to be aroused. 
.At least, this was generally the 
case. A powerful stimulus was 
needed to operate upon the vast 
mass of patriotism, that was slum- 
bering in all the colonies. Such 
was the Ms. circular. " The cir- 
cular of the House of Representa- 
tives of Ms.'' says Chief Justice 
Marshall, ''was well received in 
the other colonies. They generally 
approved the measures of oppo- 
sition, which had been taken, and 
readily united in them. They too 
petitioned the king against the 
obnoxious acts of pwliament, and 
instnicted their agents to use all 
proper means to obtain their re- 
peal." 

By this circular, which was im- 
raecliate'y published in all the col- 
onies, an excitement seems to ^«ave 
been produced* that never subsid- 
ed, but continued constautiv in- 



What did they require the L^^ 
lature of Ms. to do ? 

Why could not this be done ? 

How many members voted in fa- 
vor of rescinding ? 

What were they called ? 

What was done to the G. G. for 
not rescinding ? — By whom ? 

creasinff , till independence was 2£* 
tually declared. 

Perhaps no document or trans- 
action ot a colony, was ever more 
grievous and distressing to the 
ritish ministry, than this circular. 
It wounded them most deeply. 
Nay, it seems to have stung them 
to madness— >litersJly, to madness, 
unless perchance they were mad 
before. Their conse(iu«at order 
was n6t merely tjrrannic and cruel 3 
it was downriffht insanity. They 
required the AO. Legislature to re- 
scind a resolution, that had already 
been executed. And strange to 
think ! another House of Represen- 
tatives were required ** immediately 
to rescind the resolution of the 
last House, to transmit circular 
letters to the other British colonies/* 
&.C. when the letters had been ac- 
tu|i11y sent, and several, if not sJl 
or them, had been kindly answer- 
ed ! ! And in obedience to royal 
authority, the House did conae> 
scend to act upon the deg^ding 
question, whether they should re- 
scind a resolution of their prede- 
cessors, which, having been execu- 
ted, even Omnipotence could not 
now alter. The vote was taken, 
and more Surprising still ,_ 17 mem- 
bers voted in the amrmative, while 
92 voted against it The former 
were held up to public execration, 
and stigmatized as the INFA- 
MOUS SEVENTEEN. For thus 
refusing to attempt an impassible 
act, tl^e House was immediately 
prorogued by Gov. Bernard, and 
the nexX day dissolved, ao^eably 
to the command of his royal 
master. 
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Arreeably to what command 7 

$ Where did Parliament wigh 
persons to be sent foif^ial, who 
should be accused of treason in 
Ms.? 

How' did the Americans regard 
this measure ? 

What spirited resolutions were 
passed b^ the Va. assembly on 
that occasion ? 

How did Gov. Botetourt punish 
them? 

M^iat two colonies appear to 
have been most forward and decid- 
ed in resisting British tyranny? 
Ms. and Va. 

§ What horrible scene was ex- 
hibited in Boston, March d, 1770 ? 

By whom ? 

Commander of these soldiers ? 

How many were killed and 
wounded? Five killed and six 
wounded. 

What is this affray often called ? 
Boston Massacre. 

How many days before, did the 
quarrel commence ? 

Effect upon the town ? •, 

Genera] cry raised ? 

Whose promise prevented a 
more dreadful scene of blood ? 

What was immediately dmt 
with the soldiers ? ^ 

Of what, were two of them con- 
victed upon trial ? 

Meanmg of nunulemghter ? 
. To what, did the event give oc- 
casion ? 

Effect of tliese addresses ? 

Where was the Gaspee burnt ? 
— Why? 

Why was no one punished for 
this ? 

Why had but little tea been 
brought into the country for some 
time before 1773 ? 

How much had accumulated 
apon the hands of the East India 
Company ? 17,000,000 pounds. 

What did Parliament do for 
their relief? 

How would this regulation affect 
the price of tea in the colonies 7 



What was the determination ol 
the colonics, when the Companr 
were about aenduig tea to thu 
country ? 

In what year, was the tea sent 
to this country 7 In 1773. 

What was done with the car- 
goes, sent to N. Y. and Philad. 7 . 

What was done with the tea 
sent to Charleston, S. C. 7 

How were the people affected, 
when the tea arrived at Boston 7 

What was the tea called m a 
notification there 7 The worst of 
plaffues. 

What was done with the tea at 
Boston?—- How many chests 7 
34S. 

By -how many persons? About 
70 or 80. 

In how many parties 7 Three. 

How dressed 7 One or two par- 
ties were disguised like Indians. 

Where was the tea 7 At Griffin's 
wharf, now Liverpool's wharf, in 
the south part of the town. 

In how many vessels 7 Three. 

Why was no oppo^tion made 
to those who destroyed the tea ? 
They were guardecT by a multitude 
of spectators. ^ 

What effect upon the Parliament, 
had the destriiction of the tea 7 

What bill did they pass by way 
of revenge 7 

^What injury to Boston, was 
the Port Bulf It stopped their 
trade, and soon reduced tne people 
to ffreat sufferings. 

What were those suffering Bos 
tonians styled? Liv'mg martyrs 
of liberty^ and the geueruus de- 
fenders or the rights of man. 

How were they in some measure 
relieved ? By liberal contributions 
from various parts of the country 

Of what, did Parliament con- 
sider Boston as the chief seat 7 

What did a second bill essen- 
tially change 7 

Upon what, did it make the coun- 
cil, &.C. dependent 7 

Where did a third bUl authoriM 
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iM Got. to send a person indicted 
for a capital offence, foi; trial ? 

Meaning of indieted f — of cap- 
Ual offence? 

Wnat resolution did the Bosto- 
nians wish all the colonies to 
adopt? 

• What did they think it woald 
prove? 

How did the Assembly of Va. 
express their sympathy with the 
Bostonians ? 

Party names introduced, about 
tUs time ? 

Meaning of Whig f — of Tory f 

In what year, was the Boston 
Port Bill ? 

In what year, was the destruc- 
tion of the tea ? 

How many letters are there in 
the word f«a ?— in port ? 

In what year was convened the 
second Ck>Ionial Congress ? 

What month ? — Where ? 

Whei^ had the first been C4»- 
vcned? — How long before? 80 
years. 

President of the second Colonial 
Congress ? — Of what colony ? 

Of what, dTd they recommend 
%die non-importation 7 —non-expor- 
tation? 

Upon what declaration, did they 
•gree? 

Who, did they say, ought to be 
willing to assist Ms. m their opposi- 

t This Congress declared, " That 
if the late acts of parliament shall 
be attempted to be carried into ex- 
ecution by force,^ all America ought 
to support the Inhabitants of Ms. 
Bay in their opposilion ; that if it 
be . found absolutely necessary to 
remove the people of Boston into 
the country, all America ought to 
contribute toward recompensing 
them for the injury they may sus- 
tain } and that every person, who 
shall accept, or act under, any 
commission or authority, derived 
iiroin the act of pariiaineut, chang- 



tion to tlie late aets of 
nentTt 

Who, 0^ the^ say, oogfat to ba 
held in detestation ? 

What does Dr. Ramsay say ot\ 
the faithfulness of that congress 1 

Over whom, did they posseM 
great ascendency ? 

Encomium of Lord Chatham ? 

How many ' addresses did they 
vote and send ? Those of chief 
importance were four. 

To M^m, was the first ? -2- the 
second? — the third? — the fourth? 
To their constituents. 

What did this congress particu^ 
larly recommend to their constit* 
uents, just before their dissolution ? 
Another congress. 

On what condition ? That theu 
grievances were not redressed. 

By whom, were their resolutioni 
highly approved ? The colonies. 

What colonial assembly was the 
only one, which withheld its appro* 
bation from these resolves ? That 
of N. Y. 

«• What reason does Dr. Ramsay 
asstffn for this ? Their metropolis 
had long been head-quarters of the 
British army in the colonies 3 and 
jt^y of their best families were 
^mected with people of inflaenee 
in Great Britain. 

$ Who ordered the General As- 
sembly to convene Oct. 5, 1774 ? 

ing the form of government, and 
violating the charter, ought to be 
held in detestation.'^ 

"Perhaps," says Dr. Ramsay, 
" there never was a body of dele» 
gates more faithful to the interests 
of their constituents, than the con- 
gress of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a seat in that au- 

fust assembly, but such as in ad- 
ition to considerable abilities, pos- 
sessed that ascendency over ths 
minds of their fellow citizens, 
which can neither be acquired bj 
birth, nor purchased by wealth." 
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How did Gage countenaand 
Ihis order ? 

3feaaiii^ of couttiermand 7 

How man^ representatives met, 
notwithstaaduff nil proclamation ? 
— Where 1 

. Into what body, did they there 
form themselves 7 A Provincial 
Congress. 

To* what f^ace, did the Provia- 
eial CongresB immediately ad- 
journ? 

Whom did they choose president 
at Concord ? 

To what place, did they adjourn 
from Concord ? 

For what most important object, 
did they form a plan ? 

For what purpose, did they 
choose the ComrmtUe of Safety? 
To call out and employ the militia 
to protect the country.— Meaning 

For what purposes, did they ap> 
point the Committee of Supplies 7 
To equip and support the militia, 
if called out, and to secure the pub- 
He stores, that had not been seized 
by Gov. Gage. 

$ In what month, did this Pro- 
vincial Congress meet a^ain ? 

How many soldiers did they de- 
termine to nave in readiness for 
any emergency ? 

t NOTB Z. 

Ijestie and Barnard. 

Though the first scene of our 
reyolutionary traffedv opened at 
Lexington, it would aoubtless have 
previously opened at another place, 
out for the jnagnanimous efforts of 
a worthy messenger of peace. 

At this period^ Gov. Gage on 
the one hand, and the leading pat- 
riots of Ms. on the other, were ex- 
erting their utmost efforts, to pre- 
pare for war. For this object, the 
tatter bad deposKed some military < 
stores at Salem. These Gov. 
Gage was desirous to snatch from 
. the hands of the provincials. For 



What part of the mirtia. did 
they determine, sbuuld be eiilifted, 
as Minute Men 7 

Meaning of Minute Men ? Men 
who should be prepared at a mu^ 
lute's warning, to march, when 
ealled upon by the Committee of ^ 
Safely. 

What colonies did the Provin- 
cial Congress request to unite with 
them, to augment the army to 
20,000? 

Who introduced a conciliatory 
bill into Parliament, in 1775 7^^ 
For what object ? 

By what majority, was that bill 
rejectee! 7 



CHAPTER L. — p. 166. 

Expedition of Leslie* Skirmishf 
^at Lecington, Concord and 
West Cambridge, Battle of 
Bunker HiU, 

Where opened the first scene of 
our Revolutionary Tragedy 7 

Where had it seemea very like- 
ly to open a few week^ before 7 \ 

this purpose, near the close of Feb. 
^75 ne employed Col. Leslie with 
140 soldiers. Having landed at 
Marblehead, this jparty proceeded 
to Salem. Not nndinff the store? 
at Salem, Leslie was ued to c<»>- 
clude, they had been removed to 
Danvers. Eager to execute his or> 
ders, he immediately marched for 
Danvers. His progress, luy\Yever 
was arrested at the draw-bridge on 
the confines of these two towns. 
There he found a multitude of citi- 
zens, and looking across the bridge, 
discovered Col. Timothy Pickeiy 
iug with 30 or 40 sol<uers, wIm 
had taken up the draw. Leslie 
ordered them to put it down ;. bat 
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Wbo was Gov. at this time T 

What bad the leading patriots 
deposited at Salem ? 

Whom did Grage send to seize 
upon these ? 

With how many men ? 

Where did he determine to seek 
the stores, when he could not find 
them in Salem 1 

Where was his progress arrest- 
ed?— How? 

How long did he continue at the 
bridge ? 

Wno there prevented bloodshed ? 

they refused, declaring it to be a 
private road, by which, he had no 
authority to demand a pass. Per- 
ceiving a eondola on the bank, he 
determined to send over a number 
of his men. But scarcely was it 
afloat, when the people scuttled it 
with their axes. And now there 
was the utmost danger of instant 
hostility. * At this awful moment, 
the calm and magnanimous pru- 
dence of the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
nard interposed. He endeavored 
to moderate the fury of the British 
soldiers, by stating to them the fol- 
ly of attempting to oppose the 
mt|hitudes, that were flocking to- 
other from every direction. It is 
mdeed reported, that he proceeded 
most solemnly to address them in 
substance as follows : — " 1 am 
well acquainted with the feelings 
and the spirit of my countrymen. 
Their minds are highly exaspe- 
rated. Should you attack tbem 
here, or insist upon passing the 
bridge to execute your orders, I 
oave reason to believe, that not a 
man of you would return alive.'' 
To calm the rage of the citizens, 
he insisted, that at so late an hour, 
ihe intended object of this expedi- 
tion was impracticable.— Others 
seconded the pacific counsels of 
Bernard j and tne fury of both par- 
ties was so restrained, thatj though 
they continued at the bridge an 
iiour and a half no violenc^was 



On what condition, did he fin^^ 
pass the bridge ? 

$ How many soldiers did Gagn 
send to Concoid ? 

Two principal officers ? 

For what purpose ? 

On what mornino:, did they ar- 
rive at Lexington ? 

Which we^ is Lexington from 
Boston ? — from Salem ? -^ from 
Providence ? — from Exeter 1 

How far did they travel in ffoing 
from Boston to Lexington ? About 
12 miles. 

perpetrated upon any person, ex-, 
cept that some of the people were 
a Tittle goaded by British bayonete. 
Leslie did insist, however, that ne 
must pass the bridge — that it 
would bring an indelible stain up- 
on his honor, to return without this 
formality. Having pledged his 
honor, tnat he would march but SO 
rods beyond the bridge, and then 
peaceably return, the draw was 
put down; and he was permitted 
to pass. This he accordmgly did. 
while Col. Pickering, with his 40 
brave men, faced the king's troops 
at the line, that had been marked 
out. Leslie returned agreeably 4o 
his promise, and soon embarked 
for Boston. 

It seems to be matter of special 
thankfulness, that Mr. Barnard, 
(aAer^fv'ards Dr. Barnard) wad thus 
enabled to stay the scourge of war 
for more than seven weeks. Blood- 
shed was not only prevented j but 
there is some reason to fear, that if 
hostilities had commenced on that 
occasion, it would have been less 
honorable to us and to the cause 
jof freedom, than it was at Lexing- 
ton>. 

Dr. Barnard was then about 90 
years old. He died at Salem in a 

food old age, about 40 years af^, 
aving long *reioiced^ in the inde« 
pendence, freedom and prosperity 
of his country. 
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How nMmy of the militia did 

lev meet at Lexington ? 

Who addressed them ? 

What did Pilcairn say to them 7 

What did ke then do ? 
- How many were killed upon the 
fpot? 

To vdiat place, did the British 
then proceea ? 

Wnich way is Concord from 
Lezin^n ? — from Lynn ? 

How far is Concord firom Lex- 
ington ? Six miles. 

At what time, did the British ar- 
rive at Concord 7 A boat 7 in the 
morning. • 

Conduct of 150 militia, that 
were collected at Concord 7 They 
letired at the approach of numbers 
so superior. 

What did the BriUsh then de- 
stroy 7 

Why were very few stores 
found 7 A gpreat part had been re- 
moved. 

Issue of a skirmish, that en- 
sued? A considerable number 
wrere killed on both sides, and the 
British were compelled to retreat. 

What was their retreat to Lex- 
ington 7 A hurried and distressing 
flight. 

ay whom, were they driven 7 
^y thousands of the militia, who 
rushed in from every direction. 

Who probably prevented their 
being wholly cut off or captured, 
at LiOxington 7 

Number of men under Lord Per- 
cy ^ 

Why had Gage sent out this re- 
inforcement 7 Col. Smith had sent 
back a messenger from Lexington, 
to inform Gage of what had Uken 
, fJace, and of the alarm, that was 
spreading through the country. 

t NoTB A. A. 

Supposed cowardice of the Ameri- 
cans. 

The character of the colonists 
bad long been exceedingly under- 



How did Percy's reinforeement 
receive the poor, exhausted fugi- 
tives 7 Into a hollow square, into 
which they had formed them- 
selves. 

Conduct of these fugitives, when 
thev found themselves thus guaro- 
ed 7 They threw themselves upon 
the ffround with their tonnes ex- 
tencfing from their mouUis, like 
dogs auler a chase. 

By what means, were the mili- 
tia kept at a distance 7 By the two 
field pieces of Percy. 

What acts of devastation, did 
the British commit, on their retreat 
to CharIestown7 Plundered and 
set on fire many of the houses, on 
the road. 

Fate of those houses 7 The 
flames of most of them were extin- 
guished. 

Where did another sharp skir- 
mish take place 7 A litde oelow 
the village of West Cambridge. 

How many times more did tbe 
British lose, than the Americans, 
durins^ this expedition 7 

^ With what, did the issue of tlie 
expedition to Concord, fill the Eng- 
lish officers 7 Chagriik and morti 
fication. 

What did they call the militia, 
that had driven the regulars to 
Boston ? " A flock of Yankees." 

Effect upon the English, gene- 
rally^ 7 It CTeatly raised their esti- 
mation of American courage, and 
convinced them, that the struggle 
would be far more severe and san 
guinary, than had been supposed. 

What sooi) heightened this ef- 
fect 7 The battle of Bunker Hill. 

^ By whom, had the character of 
the colonists long been much un- 
derrated 7 1 

rated by roost of their British 
brethren. In Jan. 1775, the Ajner- 
icans were held up to abhorrenea 
and, ridicyle in open parliament. 
They were represented, as among, 
the most pusillaiiimous and con* 
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In what assembly^ wefe they 
micb ridiculed in 1t7o T 

What were they declared to be 
by nature ? 

Of what, were they said to be 
incapable f 

What Col. said, they would nev- 
er dare to face an English army t 

For what, did Grant say a snght 
force would be more than suffi- 
cient ? 

temptible of the human race. ** Can 
we^" said the ministers, " make a 
senous matter of the resistance of 
the Americans ? Cowards by na- 
ture, incapable of any sort of mili- 
tary discipline, their bodies are' 
feeble, and their inclmations das- 
tardly.'' Col. Grant assured the 
house, that he had often acted in 
the same service with the Ameri- 
cans; he knew them well, and 
from that knowledge, would ven- 
ture to predict, that they would 
never dare to face an English ar- 
my, as being destitute of everv 
requisite to constitute good sol- 
fliers: that by 4heir lazmess, un- 
cleaniiness, or radical defect of 
constitutioh, they were incapable 
of going through the service of a 
campaign, and would melt away 
with sickness, before they could 
^ace am enemy; so that a very 
slight force would be more than 
sufficient for their complete reduc- 
tion. So infatuated was he, with 
this opinion, that he declared open- 
ly, he would undertake, with five 
regiments of infantry, to traverse 
the whole country, and drive the 
inhabitants from one end of the 
continent to the other. Many lu- 
dicrous stories were (old of their 
cowardice, greatly to the entertain- 
ment of the ministerial inembers, 
who were all confident, that Amer- 
ica would make a short and feeble 
resistance. 

Hutchinson, Cariton and Tryon, 
who had been governors in Ameri- 



Upon what quettioii wen dtoee 
American eovemors asked their 
opinion t —Names of those gov- 
ernors ? 

What was the an^er of H. 7 — 
ofC.?— ofT.t 

What (question relatinj^ to this 
sabject, did a British officer once 
propose to Gen. Putnan) Y 

Substance of Putnam's repT;^ 7 

.$ What effect upon Ameneaa 

ca, were once called upon to give 
their opinion upon the question of 

King to war with the colonies. — - 
, said, that the people would not 
with their armies, resist 6. Brit 
ain — that a few troops would be 
sufficient to quell them, if any one 
should make opposition. Cariton 
said, America might be easily con- 
quered, though it would require a 
considerable army for the purpose ; 
that he would not oretend to mareh 
from Canada to N. Y. or Boston, 
without 10,000 men. Tryon said, 
it would take large armies ana 
much time, to bring America to 
their feet ; that the power of Great 
Britain was equal to any thing ; bat 
all that power must be exerted to 
put the monster in chains. 
It is said, that a British officer 
robably Gen. Short) once said to 
en. Putnam, " Do you not think, 
that with 10,000 good royal troops^ 
I could march through the colomes 
without opposition or molestation?" 
" You undoubtedly might," said 
Putnam, " if you should restrain 
your soldiers from plunder, honor- 
ably purchase and pay for every 
article you might use, and treat 
every American with all possible 
civility and kindness. But remem- 
ber, if you should offer the least 
injury or insult to any individual, 
though every man should be ab- 
sent, the women would instantly 
rush out with their brooms, and 
sweep every one of you into tht 
ocean." 
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eoiinig«, had the Concord expedi- 
tion t It greatly raised it 

For what, were preparations ev- 
ery vrhete commencea ? War. 

Why did the Provincial Con- 
rress of Ms. send depositions to 
England ? To prove, that in the 
skiraiish at Lexington, the British 
were the aggressors. 

Meaning of depositions f 

What solenm determination did 
th^ express?' To die or be 
free. 

How large an army soon assem- 
bled in the vicinity of Boston? 
90,000. 

Over what towns, did the army 
extend 7 Charlestown, Cambridge 
and Roxbury. 

f What important fortresses, did* 
the Americans think it desirable lo 
secoreT 

In what colony, were they T 

On what lake T — Which side 7 

How far apart 7 12 miles. 

Which most northerly 7 

Who led the expedition against 
these fortresses 7 

With what success 7 

Who demanded the surrender of 
Ticonderoga 7 •— In what name 7 

In what month 7 

^ What battle soon followed the 
capture of T. and C. P. 7 

Month and day 7 

Where is that hill 7 

What name is now given to (hat 
bill by the best authority 7 BUN- 
KER HILL. 

How many men were sent to for- 
tify Bunker Hill 7 

By i^om, commanded 7 Colonel 
Prescot. 

' Object of fortifying Bunker Hill 7 
To prevent the British from march- 
wg through Charlestown into the 
country. 

When did the provincials com- 
mence the fortification 7 

How large a redoubt did they 
make during the niglit 7 



Meamng of redouik ? A square 
fort, defended on but one side. 

When were they discovered by 
the British 7 

How did the British immediate- 
ly attempt to annoy them 7 

From what hill in Boston, did 
the British fire upon them 7 

Conduct of the provincials under 
this cannonade 7 

How many men did they loee 
during the forenoon 7 

How many British were sent to 
attack them by land 7 

By whom, commanded 7 

what reinforcement did the 
* Americans receive a little after 
noon 7 About 500 men. 

By whom commanded 7 General 
Warren, and General Pomeroy. 

Which party commenced the 
fire 7 

At what distance, did the pro- 
vincials return the fire 7 ^ 

With what efiect 7 

How near did the Americans ntf* 
fer them to approach the second 
time 7 

With what efiect, did the Amer- 
icans again return their fire 7 

What was the success of the 
third charge of the British 7 

Why were the Americans then 
compelled to retire 7 

How much greater was the loss 
of the British than of the Ameri- 
cans 7 About twice as great. 

Most memorable British officer 
that fell 7 — American 7 

How were the horrors of the 
scene greatly increased 7 

By whose orders 7 

Consequences of the battle to the 
Americans 7 

What did they learn respecting 
their enemies 7 

Of what, did they learn the im 
portance7 

Efiect of this battle upon the nft 
tion7 
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CHAPTER U.-<.p. 171. 

Second Continental Congress. — 
Wasfdngton Commander in 
Chief, — Expedition to Cana- 
da, -^Conduct of Lord Dunr 
more -^ Etmcuatum of Boston, 

Namei given to the third coloni- 
•1 congress 1 Second Continental 
CoDffress ? 

Where did they meet ? 

In what year ? 

What was now resolved upon, 
by the colonies ? 

Whom did Congress choose for 
eommander in chief? * 

How old was he then ? 

What colony had sent Washing- 
ton to that Congress 7 
' What resolution (did Congress 
express; on presenting him wiUi his 
eommission t 

To what office did they appoint 
Ward, Lee, Schuyler and rut- 
aam? 

To what office did they appoint 
Pomeroy, Montgomery, Wooster, 
Heath, Spencer, xhomas, Sullivan, 
and Greene ? 

Where did Washington first 
take command of the American 
army? 

In what month, did he arrive at 
Cambridge ? 

How was he received by the ar- 
ray ? 

What extent of region, did the 
army occupy ? 

What places besides Boston, did 
the British occupy ? 

What is Boston Neck? The 
neck of land that unites Boston 
with Roxbury. • 

To what control, did Washing- 
ton soon bring every soldier ? 

^ Who soon captured St. John's 
•ilia Montreal from the British ? 

What other city did he soon at- 
tack ?— Who aided him ? 

Who had sent Arnold ? 

f ssne of this attack ? 

Which oi them fell ? 



In wbai vear, did tbe Ameiiewf 
evacuate Canada ? 

What mark of disdnction did 
Conmss show Montgomery ? 

$ Who was the royal govemoi 
of Va. in 1T76 ? 

Meaning of roycd governor I 
Governor, appointed by the king. 

What southern colony had b^eo 
among the foremost, in opposing 
the tyranny of Britain ? 

How had Dunmore attempted to 
thwart the defensive measures of 
the Virginians ? 

What did this occasion ? 

Where did Dunmore flee ? 

What ffreat political alteration 
did he ms^e ? 

On what condition, did he proffer 
freedom to slaves ? 

What town did he bum? — 
Why? 

How many f>ersons were de- 
prived of habitations ? 

In what state is Norfolk? Which 
way from Cape Hatteras ? — firom 
Charleston ? •^ from Sacket's Har- 
bor? 

Where did the royal governors 
of N. and S. C flee ? 

In what year, did most of the 
royal governors abdicate ? 

Meaning of abdicate 7 

$ In the spring of ^hat year, did 
Washington think of expelling the 
British from Boston ? ^~ How 7 

What purpose was adopted m a 
council of war ? 

What is a council of war ? A 
council, consisting of the principal 
officers, to give advice to the com- 
mander in ctiief. 

What did these heights com- 
mand ? 

How were the British aflected, 
when they saw the fortification of 
Dorchester Heiohts ? 

What remark did the English 
Admiral make upon the subject ? 

Determinati4iii of the British 7 

On what month, did the Briiisk 
evacuate Boston ? 

To what place did they sail 7 
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What commander immediately 
marched into Boston ? 

How was he received by the in- 
InbitanU 7 

How long had the Bostonians 
suffered from British outrages 7 
. Where did 1500 loyalists with 
their families, go 7 

For whit purpose, had meeting 
houses been stripped of pews ana 
benches 7 

With what perfidious cruelty, had 
Gage treated the Bostonians f He 
promised to suti"^ them to leave 
town, if they wild deliver up 
their arms 5 but ^^hen they had 
complied with the condition, he 
would let but few of them go. 

To what city, did Wasnineton 
repair with the greater part of his 
army, soon aAer the evacuation of 
Boston 7 To New York. 

Near what city, is Sullivan's Isl- 
and? 

. t Note B. B. 
Independence. 

Of all human transactions of a 
political nature, the declaration of 
our independence may unquestion- 
ably be regarded as the most mag- 
nanimous and the most beneficial. 
For the production of this event, 
millions and millions of important 
events were made to conspire, 
through a lon^ lapse of ages ana 
centuries, ana these ^'ents were 
probably few, compared with those, 
which were destined to flow from 
our independence. To the philos- 
opher, to the patriotic American, 
to the friend of man, scarcely any 
object can be more interesting or 
important. Is it not strange — is it 
not grievous, that a subject so mo- 
mentous, a subject tiiat is soon to 
be hailed and shouted through the 
world, should have recei\'ed no 
more attention from the historic 
pen 7 

The enemies of the colonists of- 
ten accused them of desiring and 



What British commanders 
ducted an attack upon the fort ob 
Sullivan's Island 7 

In what year 7 1776. 

W^ho defended the fort 7 

What was the issue 7 

What was the fort called, from 
that time 7 Fort Moultrie. 

What states obtained a respite 
from war bv means of this repulse t 
How long 1 



CHAPTER LII. — p. 1+7. 

Independence. 

What did the enemies of the c<d- 
onists oAen accuse them of desiring 
and seeking 7 f 



seeking independence almost from 
the beginuii^f. But this our fa- 
thers constantly, and no doubt sin- 
cerely denied, with the most solenm 
professions of loyalty to the king 
of England. Wlien oppressed, they 
wished to cast off the yoke of o|»- 
pression, but not of allegiance. It 
does not appear, that the Writs of 
Assistance, in ^61, or the Sugv 
Act in .'64, or the Stamp Act in ^, 
or the British declaration in '66, 
of their right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatever, or the quad- 
ruple Revenue Act in '67, or keep- 
ing standing armies among them ir 
'68 and at other times, or the Bos- 
ton Massacre in '70, or the crafhr 
and insidious tea-expedition in ^73, 
or the Boston Port Bill in '74, or 
its dreadful operation in '76 and 
'76, or. the many aggressions and 
abominations of the royal sovera- 
ors — ~- it does not appear, uat aoj 
of these injuries at the time of per- 
petration, or all of them togeUier, 
till some time after, induced our 
most ardent patriots to think seii- 
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How Old they answer it? 

Can you mention some of their 
grievances, that seemed sufficient 
to make then wish for indepen- 
dence 1 

Can you mention the dates of 
some or them? 

For what object did they fight 
at Lexington, Concord, West Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown ? 

ously of a separation from Britain. 
When they fought and bled at Lex- 
ington, at Concord, at West Cam- 
bridge, at Charlestown — when they 
mustered by tens of thousands in 
the r^on of Boston, it was not 
for independence^ but to repel in- 
juries and obtain redress. Mr. 
Adams has indeed represented, that 
Independence was born at Boston 
in '61. Yet he could not mean, that 
any one at that time, had a serious 
design or thought of independence. 
5or m ^76, he declared^ " There is 
not a man in the province among 
the whig^, nor ever was, who har- 
bors a wish of' that sort,'' (a wish 
for independence;) Again, " our 

Satriots nave never determined or 
esired to be independent states." 
Though a traun of mighty causes 
had b^en preparing the wa^ for in- 
dependence, yet'it IS manifest from 
the measures, which they adopted, 
%hey had no such object in view. 
" Had independence been their 
object," says Dr. Ramsay, " eveif' 
at the commencement of hostilities, 
they would have rescinded the as- 
sociations for non-importation, and 
imported more largely than ever. 
Common sense revolts at the idea, 
that colonists, unfurnished.with mil- 
itary stores, and wanting manu- 
factures of every kind, should, at 
the time of their intending a serious 
struggle for independence, by a 
voluntary agreement, deprive them- 
selves of the obvious means of pro- 
curing such foreign supplies, as 
their circumstances might make 
necessary." 



Who nas represented IndflMB* 
dence as having been horn in '61 1 
What did he probably mean b^ 
that expression 7 That an event 
took place, which was most emi- 
nently conducive lo independence. 
How does it appear, that he did 
not then consider the Bostcnians 
determined upon independence 1 
What associations would the pa- 
in Nov. 1775, Richard Penn, 
Gov. of Pa. whor* Congress had 
sent with thei' yetitionf to the 
king, was er^nined before the 
House of Commons upon this very 
point. He there solemnly testified, 
that he did not believe, that Con- 
gress had formed any designs of in- 
dependence. 

From such a state of loyalty, 
there was a sudden transition m 
favor of separation. In the course 
of three or' four short months, the 
whole population of the colonies 
becanie almost unanimous in favor 
of independence. This appears to 
be one of the most remarkable 
events that ever transpired in the 
universe of thought. I know not. 
that anyone has fully accounted 
for it -f and yet perhaps, strange as 
it is, it is not altogether unaccount- 
able. 

The Governor of the world ap- 
pears to have made in his provi- 
dence, the most wonderful arrange- 
ments for just such an event. 

Oppressed, mocked, grieved and 
exasperated, as the colonists had 
been, many of them must have 
sighed in secret for independence, 
if It had not appeared impractica* 
ble — for independence, that they 
durst not name to their nearest con- 
fidants. For in the way of declar 
ing and maintaining independence, 
there seemed to be difficulties, ap- 

t This last ineffectual petition, to 
which the king and his ministers, 
would not deign to give an answei; 
was styled the OLin branch. 
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Jriols bave reseinded, if tbey had 
oad indepeod^ice in view ? 

Who was examined before the 
House of Commons upon this 
pomt? • 

What did Gov. Penn testify ? 

What sudden transition then took 
place in the minds of the colonists ? 

What had appeared in the way 
of independence ? 

^ ■ »■■■ »■ *■■■ i»ii I ■ ■ I !■ I !■ ■ ■■ ■■■■— I II I I mt^mtm^^^ 

pallinr to the stoutest heart. Could 
these nave been removed, we should 
y probably have declared indepen- 
dence many years before. It only 
jremainedy then, for the British to 
render our situation desperate — - to 
leave us nothing to hope from a 
further connexion.. This they did, 
cluefly by two measures, which they 
adopted in Dec. 1776. One wa's 
an act to employ 16,000 Hanoveri- 
an Mercenanes against the colo- 
nists 3 and the other, an act to ex- 
elude the colonists from British pro- 
tection. 
• Near the beginning of March 
1776, intelligence of these^ acts 
reached the colonies. The indig- 
nation, occasioned by them, among 
all classes, can scarcely be imag- 
ined. The king's speech was con- 
demned, and ordered to be burnt 
in the centre of the camp al Cam- 
bridge. Before this, the king had 
been treated with the utmost re- 
spect, affection and loyalty ; and ail 
tne sufferings, which the colonists 
had endured from British oppres- 
sion, had been ascribed to ministers 
and to parliament, as their authors. 
But now the king is represented as 
eouaJly abominable. The burning 
CH his speech seems to have lighted 
the fires of independence through- 
oat the land. These fires were 
every where fanned by the breath 
of popular enthusiasm, while new 
fuel was supplied from a thousand 
sources. By means of pamphlets 
and newspapers, light and heat up- 
on this subject, were flashing far 
and wide. Uenerally speaking, 



What if these difflenhies could 
have been removed 1 

By what measures, in Hp, did 
the British render our 8ituati(Nt i" 



perate? 

When did intellig^ence of these 
acts reach the colonics ? 

With what effect ? 

What indignity was shown to the 
king's speech 7 

the wavering became resolved; 
the timid grew bold j aiid the lovers 
of peace were willing to gird on the 
harness of war. 

On this stiipendoqs occasion, the 
conduct of Congress was as pru- 
dent and cautious, as their feelings 
were ardent and energetic. Though 
probably most of them were con- 
vinced that' such a measure was 
indispensable, they were hit from 
hurrying the declaration of inde- 
pendence. In the first place, they 
recommended to the respective 
colonies to form such constitutions 
of colonial government, as each 
should judge conducive to the pub- 
lic good. This reconmiendati<m 
was adopted by Congress, May 10. 
Being immediately communmated 
by the Provincial Assemblies and 
Conventions, it was acted upon, 
and. governments were generally 
established accordingly. This was 
perhaps the greatest stride to- 
wards a general declaration of in- 
dependence through the land. Nay. 
it seems iilde short of a virtual 
declaration of independence by 
each of the Colonial Assemblies, 
who complied with the recommen- 
dation. 

Under the inflaence of Congress, 
the Provincial Assemblies took up 
the question of independence j and 
all except Pa. Md. and N. Y. were 
in favor of immediate separation 
from Britain. Measures had also 
been taken, to ascertain the neaae 
of the^ people ; which was ex* 
pressed in instructions to their lep* 
resentatives in the Colonial Anoft* 
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Hmr had the colonists treated 
Ibe lung befine 1 

VUiat alteration was then made 
ia their banners 7 They were dis- 
tinguished by 13 stripes. 

For what l To mow the union 
of the 13 colonies. 

Conduct of Congress on that oc- 
casioi} ? 

blies, and was generally in favor of 
independence. In S. C. the peo- 
ple were peculiarly ardent for this 
measure. In Va. the public sense 
was so decisive, that the convention 
not only instructed their representa- 
tives to move the resolution in the 
grand Council of the continent, but 
declared that colony an indepen- 
dent state, before the measure was 
sanctioned by Congress. 

The public opinion having been 
thus extensively and decidedly 
manifested jn favor of indepen- 
dence, the next step in Congress 
was to make the motion for the 
declaration. This was done on the 
7th of June, by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Va. a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of our 
worthies. It was in the following 
words, Resolvedf that these Umtea 
Colomes arCf and of right ought to 
be f free and independent states ^ and 
thai all politiecd connexion between 
them and the state of Great Britain 
iSy and ought to be^ totally dis- 
solved. This resolution was sec- 
onded by John Adams, of Ms. 
'* This public and unequivocal pro- 
posal, from a man of his virtue 
and shining qualities, appeared to 
spread a kind of sudden dismay. 
A silent astonishment, for a few 
minutes, seemed to pervade the 
whole assembly." And here the 
reader may be etpecting to find, 
that this resolution was imme<iiate- 
ly and unanimously adopted. This 
was by no means the case. Though 
there had been such an expression 
in favor of independence, yet, says 
Dr. Ranuniy) "some resp^table 



What did they desire the colo- 
nists to form ? 

How was this desire treated ? 

Toward what, does this appear 
to have been the greatest stride 7 

Of what, does it seem little short ? 

Of what bold measure, were 
most of the colonies in favor 1 

What Convention instructed their 

individuals, whose principles were 
pure, but uniose souls were not of 
that firm texture, which revolu- 
tions require, shrunk back from 
the bold measure." Some in Con- 
^ss were not satisfied, that the 
time had come for the declaralioa 
of independence. For several days, 
therefore, the subject was most sol- 
emnly and ably discussed. — John 
Adams of Ms. was its chief advo- 
cate, and John Dickenson of Pa. 
a man, perhaps no less patriotic — 
a man who had rendered most im- 
portant services to liberty, was his 
chief opponent. 

The motion, having been- sftde 
on Friday, was discussed on Sat- 
urday the 8th, and on Monday the 
lOlh of June. The discussion was 
then postponed to the 1st of July. 
This was done for farther consider- 
ation, and with the hope of more 
perfect unanimitv. 

On the first of July, the subject 
was resumed, agreeably to assign- 
ment, and discussed /or four days. 
Of tnis awfully interesting scene 
Mr. Webster has given us a most 
striking miniature pictnre.f 

"Let us, then," says he,*' bring 
before us the assembly, which was 
about to decide a question, thus 
big with the fate of empire. Let 
us open their doors^ and look in 
upon their deliberations. Let ns 
survey the anxious and care-worn 
countenances ; let us hear the firm- 
toned voices, of this band of pa* 
triots. 

t See discourse on Adams and 
I Jefferson; p. 36. 
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delegales to move for iudepeodeDce 
m CSongress '/ 

What Convention declared their 
colony an independent slate, before 
the declaration was made in Con- 
gress? 

Who made the motion in Con- 
fess for the declaration of inde- 
peodence 7 

Of what colony ? — When ? 

Hah COCK presides over the sol- 
emn sitting 3 and one of those; not 
yet prepared to pronounce for ab- 
solute independence, is on the floor, 
and is urging bis reasons for dis- 
senting from the declaration. 

* Let us pause ! This step, once 
taken, canno( be retraced. This 
resolution, once passed, will cut off 
all hope of reconciliation. If Suc- 
cess attend the arms of England; 
we shall then be no longer colonies, 
with charters, and with pri^eges 3 
these will all be forfeited by this 
act ; and we. shall be in the con- 
dition of other 4 conquered people, 
at the mercy of the conquerors. 
For ourselves, we may be ready to 
run the hazard ; but are we ready 
to carry Uie country to that length 7 
Is success so probable as to justify 
it ? Where is the military, where 
' the naval power, by which we are 
to resist the whole strength of the 
arm of England ? for she will ex- 
ert that strength to the utmost. Caa 
we rely on the constancy and per- 
severance of the people ? or will 
they not act, as the people of other 
coantries have actea j and wearied 
with a long war, submit, in the end, 
•o a worse oppression ? While we 
stand on our old ground, and insist 
on redress of grievances, we know 
w«bBre riglit, and are not answer- 
able for consequences. Nothing, 
then, can be imputable to us. But 
if we flow cl^ange our object, carry 
our pretensions further, and set up 
foraosolute independence, we shall 
lose the svropathy of mankind. We 
shall no longer be defending what 



What, for a few momenta, 
ed to pervade the assembly 1 

Why did some shrink back froib 
the kneasure ? 

How long was the subject dis* 
cussed in C^gress 1 

Leading supporter of the meas- 
ure ? — OppuMer 7 

Why did Congress adjourn, be- 
fore they finished the discussion ? 

we possess, but struggling for some- 
thing, which we never did possess, 
and which w^ have solemnly ana 
uniformly disclaimed all intention* 
of pursumg, from the very outset 
of Uie troubles. Abandonmg thus 
oar old ground of resistance only 
*to arbitr^ acts of oppression, thie 
nations wUl believe tJie whole to 
have been mere pretence, and they 
will look on us, not as injured, but 
as ambitious, subjects. I Judder, 
before this responsibility. It will 
. be on us, if relinquishing the ground 
we have stood on so long, and stood 
on so safely, we now proclaim in- 
dependence^ and carry on the war 
for that object, while these cities 
bum. these pleastcut fields whiten 
and oleach with the bones of their 
owners, and these streams run 
blood. It will be upon us, it wiH 
be upon us, if failing to maintain 
this imseascmable and iU-judged 
declaration, a sterner despotism, 
maintained by pilitary power, shall 
be established over our posterity, 
i^en we ourselves, given up by an 
exhausted, a harassed, and misled 
people, shall have expiated our 
raslmess, and atoned for our pre- 
sumption, on the scaffold.' 

It was for Mr. Adams to repl^ to 
aj^^uments, like these. We know 
his opinions and we know his char- 
acter. He' would commence with 
accifttomed directness and earnest- 
ness. 

* Sitik or swim, live or die, sur 
vive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. It is true, in- 
deed, that in the be^nning, we ami 



Who haf ghren ni a noft ttrik- 
oig picture of this debating aMem- 

who was then president of Con- 
Ipress? 

Of what town T Boston. 

What character is represented 
as being; then on the floor ? 

How does the objector com- 
mence? 

•d not at independence. But there's 
a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of Eng^land has driv- 
en us to arms ; and blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted^ till indepen- 
dence is now within our grasp. ^ 
We have but to reach forth to it. and ' 
it is ours. Why then shouM we 
defer the declaration 7 Is any man 
so weak; as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England; which 
shall leave either safety to the cdUn- 
tiy and its liberties, or safety to his 
own life and his own honor 1 Are 
not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleaguef 
near you, are you not both already 
the proscribed and predestined ob- 
jects of punishment and of ven- 
eeance 7 Cut off from all hope of 
Royal cl^nency, what are you, 
what can you be, while the piower 
of Engleind remains, but outlaws ? 
If we postpone independence, do 
we mean to carry ony or to give up, 
the war 7 Da we mean to submit, 
to the measures of parliament, 
Boston Port Bill and all ? Do we 
^ mean to submit, and consent, that 
we ourselves shall be ground to 
I>owder, and our country and its 
rirhft trodden down in the dwst? 
I Know we do not mean to submit. 
We never shall submit. Do we 
intend to violate that most solemn 
obligation ever entered into by men, 
that plisfatlng before God, of our 
•acred honor to Washington, when 
patting him forth to incur the dan- 

t Samuel Adams. 



What does he repvesent our 
dition, if Britain should be sue 
cessful? 

What powers did we need to 
resist the arm of England 7 

On whose constancy , did the ob- 
jector think, they could not relv 7 

Whose sympcuhy, was he a&aid 
of losing, in case of declaring inde« 
pendence ? 

ffers of war, as well as the political 
hazards of the times, we pronused 
to adhere to him, in every extrem- 
ity, with our fortunes and our lives 7 
I know, there is not a man here. 
w1k> would not rather see a ctm- 
flagration sweep over the land, or 
an earthquake sink it, than one jot 
or tittle of that plighted faith fall to 
the ground. For myself, having, 
12 months af o, in this place, moved 
you, that Gteoige Washington be 
appointed commander of the fiwoes, 
nused or to be raised, for defimce 
of American Jtberty, may m> right 
hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I hesitate or waver, in 
the support I give him. The war, 
then, must go on. We must fight 
it through. And if the war must 
go on, why put off longer the Dec- 
laration of Independence 7 lliat 
measure will strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The 
nations will then treat with os, which 
they never can do, while we ac- 
knowled^ ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. Nav, 
I maintain, that England beiaea, 
will sooner treat for peace with us 
on the footing of uidepondeace, 
than consent by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge, that her vth^ 
conduct towards us has been* a 
course of injustice and oppression. 
Her pride will be less wounded, by 
submittijig to that courye of things, 
which now predestinates our m 
dependence, than by yi^ding the 
points in controversy to her rdb«l- 
lious subjects. The former she 
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Wlml, was be afraid, would be 
Mtabl»bed over posterity ? 

Wiat did he rear for the mem- 
bers of Cong^ress ? 

Who is represented as replying 
to these <^jectioos ? 

Rrst sentence of A/s reply ? 

Whose injustice drove us to 
arms ? 

What obligation did he caution 
tbem against violating ? 

would regard as the result of for- 
tune ; the latter she would feel as 
her own deep disgrace. Why 
tbeU; why then. Sir. do we not as 
soon as possible, cnange this from 
a civil to a national war? And 
since we must fight it through, why 
not put ourselves in a state to ei^oy 
all tiie benefits of victory, if we gain 
the vicloty 1 

' If we fail, it can be no worse for 
U9. But we shall not fail. The 
cause will raise up armies; the 
cause will create navies. The peo- 
ple, the people, if we are true to 
them, will carry us, and will carry 
themselves, gloriously through this 
struggle. I care not, how fickle 
other people have been found. I 
know the people of these colonies ; 
and T know, ttiat resistance to Brit- 
ish agression is deep and settled in 
their hearts, and cannot be eradi- 
cated. Every colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, 
if we but take the lead. Sir, the 
declaration will inspire the people 
with increased courage. Instead 
of a long and bloody war for resto- 
ration of privileges, for redress of 
erierances, for chartered communi- 
ties, held under a British king, set 
before them the glorious object of 
entire independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew; the breath 
of life. Read this declaration at 
the head of the army ; every sword 
win be drawn from its scabbard, 
and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed 
of honor. PoMiu it from the pul- 



\Vho had made the motioD for 
Washington's appointment ? 

What, did A. say, must go on T 

Why was independence thought 
desiraole in Telalion to other na^ 
tions ? — to England ? 

What comfort did he draw,when 
he considered the possibility of 
failure ? 

What more did ' he say of fail* 
nre? 

pit 5 religion will approve it, 'and 
the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to st&nd 
with it, or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls ; pir>claim it there } 
let them hear it, who heard the 
first roar of the enemy's cannon j 
let them see it, who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the 
field of Bunker Hill, and in the 
streets of Lexington and Concord, 
and the very Walls will cry out in 
its support. 

* Sir, I know the uncertainty of 
human affairs ; but I see, I see 
clearly, throu^ this day's businesg. 
You and I, mdeed, ma^ rue it 
We may not live to the time, when 
this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die 5 die colonists ; die 
slaves; die, it may be, ignomini- 
ously, and on the scaffold. Be it 
so. Be it so. If it be the pleasure 
of Heaven, that my country shall 
require the poor ofiering of my lif^, 
the victim shall be ready, at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come 
when that hour may. But while I 
do live, let me have a country, or 
at least the hope of a country, and 
that a free country. 

* But whatever may be our fate, 
be assured, be assured, that this 
declaration will stand. It may cost 
treasure: and it may cost bloody 
but it will stand ; ano it will richly 
compensate for both. Through the 
thick ^oom of the present, I see 
the bnghtness of the future, as the 
sun in heaven. We ^ shall make 
this a glorioas, an immorUb dmj 
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Whal did he m the eaiiae of 

independeBce wouid raise ap? — 
create? 

What calculation did he make 
upon the people, in case CongreM 
should be true to them 7 

What, did he think, might pos> 
sibly be the effect to himself and 
others ? 

What if such should be his fate ? 

How, did he thmk, the day of 

When we are in our g^ves, our 
children will honor it. They will 
celebrate it, with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bonfires, and illu- 
minations. On its annual return, 
they will shed te^s, copious, gush- 
ing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, 
but of exultation, of gratitude, and 
of joy. Sir, before God, I believe 
the hour is come. My judgment 
approves tliis measure, ana my 
whole heart is in it. All that 1 
have, and all that I am, and all 
that I hope, in this life, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it ; and I 
teave off^ als 1/ be^n, that live or 
die, survive or perish, I am for the 
declaration. It is ray living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment; 
independence, now ; and inde- 
pendence FOREVER.' 

On the 4lh of July, the whole 
Declaration received tne final ap- 
probation and sanction of Congress'. 
With this declaration, drawn by 
the pen of Mr. Jefferson, ev^ry 
American citizen should be famil- 
iarly acqua'uited. It is what Mr. 
Webster happily calls it, the 

TITLE-DEED OF THEIR LIBER- 
TIES. 

Declaration of Jndependenct, 

When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one j>eople to dissolve the political 
bands, which have connected them 
with another^ and to assume among 



iadependeace would be aftervaidi 

regarded 7 

What was he willing to stake 
upon independence 7 

How did he conclude 7 

Of whal, may these speeches be 
considered as exhibiting a speci- 
men 7 Of the views and feeiings 
of many others. 

What part of the people were 
then opposed to inctependence f 

the powers of the eaith, the sepa^ 
rate and equal station, to which the 
laws of nature and nature's God 
entide them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind, sequires, 
that tne^ should declare the causes, 
which impel them to the separa- 
tion. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident ) that all men are created 
equal : that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights 3 that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pmess ; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed • 
and whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive oS these 
ends, it Is the right of the 'people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing iu powers in such form, 
as to them, snail seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence indeed will dictate, that 
gqvernments long established, 
should not be changed for light and 
transient causes ; and accordingly, 
all experience hath shewn, U»at 
mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are sunerable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms, to which they are accus- 
tomed : but when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it 
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IVoltably not mcwe than one 
tenth. 

When did the Declaration of In- 
depenaence receive the sanction 
' of Congrefts 7 

Bv whom was the Declaration 
draftedl 

What does Mr. Webster call it 7 

When colonies declare them- 
sdves independent, what requires 
them to publish the reasons 7 

is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
dnment, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these 
colond^, and such is now the ne- 
cessity, which cimstrains them to 
alter their fdhner systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the pres- 
ent ling of Great Britain is a his- 
tory of repeated ixijuries and usur- 
pations ; all having 'in direct object 
the establishment of an absoSute 
tyranny over tliese states: To 
prove this, let facts be, submitted 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, 
the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his ffovemors 
to pass laws of inameaiate and 
pressinj^ importance, unless sos- 
pendeain their operation, till his 
assent should be obtained; and 
indien so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other 
laws, for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless 
those people would rehnquish the 
lij^ts of representation in the le- 
^9lature; a right inestimable to 
^lem, and formidable to tyrants 

He has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the de- 
pository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fiauiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative 
I repeatedly, for opposing with 



Mention two or three self-eTidenl 
political truths. 

Grand object of human govern- 
ments? 

From whose consent, do rulers 
derive all their just powers I 

Li what case, may a people 
change or* abolish their govern- 
ment 7 When the government be- 
comes destructive of its proper 
ends. 

manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 

lie has refused, for a long time 
ailer such dissolution, to cause oth- 
ers to be erected^ whereby the le- 
fislative powers, mcajpable of anni- 
ilation, have returned to the people 
at large for their exercise, — the 
state remaining in the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent 
the population of these states ; for 
that purpose, obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raising 
the con<fitions of new appropriations 
of lands. 

He has obstructed the adminb- 
tration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judi- 
ciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their seJaries. 

He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither sWarms 
of officers, to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the mil- 
itary independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined ^th others, t« 
subject us to a jurisdiction, foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknom 
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Wbat is the 6aty of a pMpIe, 
who have lon^ suffered the abases 
■nd usurpations of government 1 

What nad then been the history 
c^ George III. in relation to these 
eoloniesi 

To what kind of laws^ had he 
refused his assent 7 

Why had he repeatedly dissolved 
representative Houses? 

On what, had he made judges 
dependent 7 

edg^ed by our laws, givnig his assent 
to their pretendea acts of legisla- 
tion : 

For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders, which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade With all 
parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefit of trial by jury : 

. For transporting us b«vond seas, 
to be tried for pretendea offences : 

For abolishing Uie free system 
of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, 
And altering fundamentally the 
fornts of our ^vemments : 

For suspenaina: our own legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated gov^crnment 
nere, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and wa&fing war against us. 

He has plunaered our seas, rav- 
aged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 



Why had he erected imr < 
and sent over manv officers % 

How had he encrangered jMir lib- 
erties in tunes of peace 7 

What power had he attraaptedte 
render superior to civil power t 

To what jurisdiction, had he 
combined with others, ta subject 
us? 

With whom, had he combined T 
His ministers and parliaownt. 

Can you mention the objects of 

He is at this time, transporthig 
large armies of foreign mercenaries, 
to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tjnranny, ^^readv 
begun with circumstances ofcrud 
ty and perfidy, scaxcdy paralleled 
in the most barbarous ages, md 
totally unworthy the head#of a 
civilized nation, f 

He has constrained our fellow 
citizens, taken captive on the hi|^ 
seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executicmerB 
of their friends and brethren, or lo 
fail themselves by their hands. 

He has excited d<miestte msur- 
rections amongst us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian sava^, whose known rule 
of warfare is an undistingushed 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned ^ tor re- 
dress, in the most humble terms: 
our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince, whose character is thus 
marked by every act, which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be t^ 
ruler of a free people. w 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attention to our ISritish brethren. 
We have waped them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their legis- 
lature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdictioif over us ;. we have re* 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our eBugratien and settlemeat 
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fOBM of 1k» io.f», thai he' hadaided 
in passing^ ? 

fiofvrhad he abdicated earern- 
■oent here 1 ^^ 

What other flagrant injories had 
he committed against us i 

What was he then doin?, to eom- 
{riete the work of death, desoiation 
aad tyranny ? 

A^iaist whom, had he constrain- 
ed some of our captured citizens, to 
bear arms? 

■■■■■■■ I ■ ■ - y * . ■,,_,■■,,.,■■ , 

here} we have appealed to tlieir 
nalive justice and maffnanimity; 
and we nave coloured them by the 
IIbs of our common kindred, to dis- 
avow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our 
eomMetioRS and correspondence. 
They too have been deaf to the 
Toiee of justice and consanguinity. 
We must therefore acquiesce m 
tfae necessity, which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we 
iNtfd the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace, friends. 

We therefore, the representatives 
(rf'the United States or America, in 
general Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our 
intoations, do, in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of 
these colonies, aoKmnly publish 
Bffd declare, that these united col- 
onies are, and of right ought to 

be, FR£E AND IKDEPENDENT 

STATES : and that they are ab- 
solved from all alliance to the 
British crown ; and that all political 
connexion between them and the 
state of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that, 
as free and independait states, 
they have full power to ^levy war, 
eOttclude peace, contract 'alhances. 
establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this decla- 
nlicm, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, 



What had the ftftioaiwts done: lot 
redress, in every stage of oppres- 
sion 7 — bow answ^ied 7 

Of what, had die colonists warn- 
ed their British brethren ? • * 

To what, had they appealed T 

What had the colonists conjured 
them to disavow ? 

To whom, did Con^^ess appeal 
for the rectitude of their intentions t 

What did they then declare the 
colonies to be ? 

we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and oui 
sacred honor. 

Signed by order and in behalf cf 
the Uongres9f 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 

AUesty 
Cbarles Thompsoit, Secretary. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
this Declaration was signed by the 
following members, eonstitutine al- 
most the whole Congress, ^me 
of them, however, were chosen 
after the 4th of July. 

Of Ms. Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, Robert Treat Paine, £1- 
bridgc Gerry ; 

Of N. H. Josiah Bartlett, WU- 
liam Whipple, ^latthew Thornton ; 

Of R. I. Stephen Hopkins, Wm. 
EUery: 

' Of Ct. Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcolt 5 

Of N. Y. William Floyd, Phihp 
Livingston, Francis Lewis, Lewis 
Morris ; 

Of N. J. Richard Stockton, John 
Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson. 
John Hart, Abraham Clark ; 

Of Pa. Robert Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Morton, George " Clymer, James 
Smith, GeorgeTayror, James Wil- 
son, George Ross: 

Of Del. Cesar Rodney, George 
Read, Thomas MlCeanj 
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lawhoteiMunet 

From what, abfolved 1 

What did they mubiall^ pledge 
ID support of this declaration ? 

RelyiDg upon what ? 

By whom, was this signed in be- 
half of Congress 1 

By whom, in a few weeks ? 
• By whom, from your native 
state! 

From what stale, was there (he 
greatest number of signers ? 

From what state, was there the 
least number t 

Whole number 1 

Average of (he ages to which 
they lived? 

How was this declaration re- 
ceived (hrough the land ? 

By ^om, with peculiar exulta- 
tion? 

What did the soldiers hope ? 

How did (he people view the 
evils, which (hey suffered from (he 
war? 

By what prospect, were they 
peculiarly ammated ? 

Of Md. Samuel Chase, William 
Pacha. Thomas Stone, Charles 

Carroll 5 1 . 

Of Va. GeorTO Wythe, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nel- 
son, jun. Francis Ligfatfoot ■ Lee, 
Carton Braxton : 

Of N. C. William Hooper, Jo- 
seph Hewes, John Penn ; 

Of S. C. Edward Rutledge, Tho- 
mas Heyward,jun. Thomas Lynch, 
jun. Arthur Middleton ; 

Of Ga. Button Gwinnett, Lyman 
Hall, George Walton. 

This Declaration was soon pub- 
lished (hrough (he land, and receiv- 
ed- with transports of joy. With 
peculiar exultation, was it hailed 
by the army, by the Virginians and 



t The only survivor in 1829. 
died Nov. 14, 183S. 
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CHAPTER Lm.— p. ra. 

WaaUneton at N, F. BattUaf 
BtWoklyn. Battle of Wk&i 
Pldim. Capture of Fort 
Wiuhittffton. Wasningtoiifs 
Retreat tn N, J, 

What place did Washington takt 
for his head quarters, after learac 
Cambridge ? — Why ? 

Off what island, did Gen. Hows 
arrive in June ? 

With what army ? 

Where had they been ? 

Wh^t is Sandy Hook 7 A small 
island, south of N. Y. city, and very 
near tne coast of N. J. 

By whom from Ensland, was 
Gen. Howe soon Joined, off Sandy 
Hook ? 

What rolation was Lord Howe 
to Gen. Howe ? Brother. . 

How large was the army, formed 
by their umted forcei ? 

Where did they land 7 On Sta- 
ten Island. 

the Bostonians. The soldiers hop- 
ed, that they should no longer be 
branded with the odious name of 
rebels. They were animated by 
the consideration, that they should 
not risk their livte for the trifling 
purpose of procuring a repeal of a 
few oppressive laws, but for a new 
organization of government, that 
would forever put it out of the pow- 
er of Bri(ain to oppress them. The 
people were encouraged to bear up 
under the calamities of war, and 
viewed the evils they suffered, only 
as the thorn, (bat accompanies the 
rose. They were peculiarly ani- 
mated by (ne prospect of an exten- 
sive and unfettered commerce. — 
That separation, which they had 
deprecated, as an evil, they now • 
^oried in, as a blessing. But prob- 
ably no one had then, or has sinee 
had, any adequate idea, how great 
and extensive,a blessing it was det* 
tined to prove. - 
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rfow far froin N. V. ! 

Oji what flays ? The third and 
fourth of July. 

For what, was the latter day 
greatly distinguished 1 

How many square miles does 
Staten Island contain ? About 100. 

Wliat difficulties did the Howes 
profess to have power to settle ? 

Why would not Washington re- 
ceive a letter, which they sent him ? 

Why was Washington so punc- 
tilious ? It would be very dishon- 
orable to receive a private letter 
from an enemy. 

Whom did* the Howes send, to 
negotiate with Washington 1 Col. 
Patterson. 

How did W. and P. treat each 
other 1 'Very politely. • 

What title did P. give W. in con- 
versation ? Your Excellency. 

What power, did it appear, thai 
the Howes possessed ? 

Whaf did W. say to that ? ^ As 
the Americans haul committed do 
fault, they needed no pardon. 

$ How numerous was the Amer- 
ican army in and near N. Y. ? 

In what part of Long Island, had 
a great part of the American army 
encamped 7 Brooklyn. 

Under whom ? Gen. Putnam. 

Which wdif is Brooklyn from N. 

y.i 

When did the British forces cross 
the Narrows, and land on Long Isl- 
and 1 Aug. 2S. 

What are the Narrows ? A strait 
that separates Long Island from 
Staten Island. 

How long had those forces been 
«n Staten Island 7 

On what day, was fought the 
battle of Brooklyn 1 

t Note C. C. 

Copt. Nalfian Hale. 

Gen. Washington, after the re- 
treat from Long Island, applied to 
Col. Knowlton, to adopt some 
method of gaining the necessary in- 



W\\y is it called the battle of 
Brooklyn 7 Because it was in the 
vicinity of Brooklyn. 

Of* what did that battle consist t 
Several engagements in different 
places. \ 

Why is it sometimes called the 
battle of Lon|^ Island 7 Because the 
diflerent actions were on different 
parts of L. I. 

How many men did we lose? 
Neariy 3000. 

How many generals captured? 

How much greater was our loss 
than the British 7 

Effects of the battle of Brooklyn ? 
it seems to have occasioned the tre 
mendous evils, that sopn followed 
and brought our cause to the brink 
of ruin. 

Character of the battle of Brook- 
lyn 7 Probably, of all battles, the , 
most disastrous to this country. 

Why did not Washington order 
reinforcements from N. Y. 7 

$ To what place, did W. with- 
draw his remaming troops from L. 

How long after the battle, was 
this retreat f 

What two occurrences in divine 
providence wonderfully favored the 
escape of our men ? 

What would probably have been 
the consequence, if these occurren- 
ces had not taken place 7 Proba- 
bly every American there would 
have been shortly slain or captured ; 
and worst of all, Washington him- 
self would have been lost to the 
cause of freedom. 

How far from the Americans, 
were the British encamped ? One 
third of a mile, f 

For what purpose, was Capt. 

formation respecting the enemy. 
Col. K. communicated the Gen-. 
eral's request to Capt. Hale, who at 
once offered himself a volunteer for 
that hazardous service. — Having 
passed in disguise to Long Island, 
examined every part of the Briliih 
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Halq leni to Lon^ Island, soon af 
ter this retreat 1 

How far did he succeed 1 

What order did Howe issue on 
his apprehension 1 

What favors were denied him 1 

What reason was assigned for 
destroying his letters ? 

What was his dying observa- 
tion 7 

^ Result of the skirmish at Har- 
lem ? 

To what place, did Washin^on 
soon withdraw, witft part of his 
troops 7 

Which way ase Wliite Plains 
fro*n.N. V.7 

How soon after the battle of 
Brooklyn, did the British take pos- 
session of N. y. 7 About a fort- 
night. 

when was fought the battle of 
White Plauis 7 Oct 28. 

What was the issue 7 

$ On what rivtr, was Fort Wash- 
ington 7 — Which side 7 The E. 

How far from N. Y. 7 10 miles. 

Hy whom, commanded 7 

By whom, captured 7 

How many were taken prison- 
ers7 

arm^, and obtained the best possi- 
ble lutelliffence, respecting its situ- 
ation ana intended operations, he 
was apprehended in his attempt to 
return, and brought before Sir \Vil- 
liam Howe, who gave immediate 
order to the provost marshal to ex- 
ecute him the next morning. The 
order was accordingly executed in 
a most unfeeling manner, and by 
as great a savage, as ever dis- 
graced humanity. 

The attendance of a clergvinan 
was refused him, and a oible, 
though requested, was not pro- 
cured. Letters written to his 
mother and friends on the morning 
of his execution, were destroyed; 
the provost marshal assigning this 
extraordinary reason for that out- 
I, ** that the rebels sliouid not 
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How many waektL after the befr 

tie of White Plains f 

What other fort was soonevaeu 
ated7 

Where was Fort Lee ? 
site to Fort Washington, 
theH. 

$ What laige river, did Wash- 
ington cross about that time 7 
North River. 

Another name for North Riv 
er7 

Through a considerable part of 
what state, did W. then retreat 7 

Who closely pursued him 7 

Through wnat considerable 
places 7 

Which is Qiost westerly, Newark 
or Trenton 7 

What river did Washington cross 
from Trenton 7 

Into what state 7 

Which way is Trenton from 
Philadelphia f— from N. Y. 7 

To which, is it nearest 7 

Under what circumstances of 
deep depression did Washington 
conduct this retreat 7 

$ What American general has 
been peculiarly distinguished by 
trials and perplexities 7 j — When 7 

know, they had a man in their ar 
my, who could die with so much 
firmness.'^ 

Capt. Hale united in his charac- 
ter the soldier, the patriot and the 
scholar. His dying observation 
was, " I only lament, that I have 
but one life to lose for my coun- 
try.'' This estimable man was 
bom tn Coventry, Ct. and edu- 
cated at Yale College, where he 
was graduated in 1773. 



i Note D. D. 

Wretched state of the anmff 
magnanimity of Washington af' 
ter the evacuation of fort Lee, 

Perhaps no man ever endured a 
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wtet fsB99f in ft sre&t vaeBSWKf 
devolved upon him ? 

Who aided lum? 

To what, may his difficulties be 
compared ? 

Can yoU mention one of the 
most dreadful of his \dng trials ? 

What was probably the influ- 
ence of his previous prosperity, 
upon this trial 1 

Mention some particulars of this 
prosperity. 

First scene of his great sorrow 1 

■ ■■■-■■■■ ■ ■»- *-• 

greater .aggregate of perplexities 
and trials m an equal time, than 
Washington, during the 'first six 
years of the wa» j or exhibited a 
greater amount of magnanimity 
under them. He had to contend 
with a mo^ powerful enemy, un- 
der vast and numberless disadvan- 
taees. Though Coi^ess and his 
little band of trusty officers aflbrded 
him all the aid in their power, yet 
upon him, ill a great measure, de^ 
volved the care of raising his men. 
•f forminff them into s^diers, of 
feeding, clothing and paying them, 
of directing their operations, of 
providing military stores, of watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy, 
and of discovering and defeating 
ttieir designs. His difficulties may 
be regarded as a vast chain of 
lofly mountains, scarcely separated 
by a plain or vale, with numerous 
peaks, lifting their black and crag- 
gy heads above their fellows. One 
of the most dreadful of these, was 
that which b^ passed from the vi- 
cinity of Fort Lee to the Dela- 
ware. Its duration was about 20 
days. This must have been ren- 
dered more distressing by his pre- 
vious prosperity. He had been 
suddenly elevated to the highest 
military office and honor, that the 
love of freedom could confer. He 
had been welcomed and hailed at 
Cambridge with every demonstra- 
tion of confidence and of joy, that 
heart could wish. ' He had been 
13 



How £teatly was Ibe Ai 
army reduced within 3 months 7 

What hope had been cherished 
respecting the royal armv, aflef the 
evacuation of Fort Lee f 

With what hope, did the British 
then become more sanguine tiian 
ever? 

What oppiobrions name was 
given to the retreating solcUers 1 

Where did coasteruatieii reign ? 

What danger was there from the 
djsafiedlbd ? 

enabled to drive the British from 
Boston; and had been received 
by her half famished, half froxea 
citizens, by such a burst of graite- 
ful rapture, as was probably never 
before nor since, excited there, nor 
ever shall be, by mortal man* 
Lonr Island seems to have been 
the first scene of his mi^ty sor- 
rows, though not indeed of his 
amazing cares and toils. With 
the most pungent anguish, he was 
there destined to behold some of 
his choicest troops cut down or 
captured, by hundreds and by 
thousands, without being able to 
afford them the least reli^. 

" And now misfortunes take their 
turn to reign, 
And ills on ills succeed, a dread* 
ful train!'' 

Ver^ soon he is constrained to 
quit N. Y. city. Within a few 
weeks, he deems it prudent to 
leave N. Y. Island. About the 
12th of Nov. he erosses the Hud- 
son and joins Gen. Greene near 
Fort Lee the next day. Witbm 
tlrree days, Nov. 16, he is robbed 
of 26 hundred of his best remain- 
ing troops, being the whole San- 
son of Fort Washington. Wkhhi 
two or three days aner^ Fort Lee 
must be evacuated, or its garrieoa 
of 1500 must share the same fate. 

Terrified by these dreadful dit- 
Rsters, and trembling Iw his 
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What Bane did they loudly in- 
voke? 

Why dad W. find it necessary to 
detach a part of his army ? 

What nad dissipated the terror 
of the tones 1 

What proclamation did the 
Howes send out 1 

To whom, was a pardon offered 7 

Effect of this proclamation ? 

To what, did the cause of Amer- 
ica seem hastening 7 

Views and feeungs of W. upon 
that subject 1 

With what aspect, did he show 
himself to his soldiers ? 

Who assisted and , comforted 
him? • 

safety, ever^r American soldier be- 
comes impatient of the camp ; and 
in a very short time, the army is 
almost annihilated. Many with- 
draw, and it is actually reduced to 
one sixth part of what it was three 
months before — from 17,000 to less 
than 3,000. Some hope had been 
indulged, that the royal troops 
would go into whiter quarters, and 
leave me little shattered remnant 
of the patriot army, to eiyoy re- 
pose, wherever they could find an 
asylum from the snow and from 
the blast. But no, they must be 
pursued. Animated by success, 
the British become more sanguine 
than ever with the hope of speedily 
terminating the war— of crashing 
rebellion at a blow. Washington 
with his destitute and shivering 
btundj must flee — flee for life—- 
flee for the life of liberty and inde- 
pendence, as well as for their own 
life. Ana do not multitudes flock 
to the standard of the retreating 
hero? I9 he not immediately so 
reinforced, as to be able to face the 
pride of Britain, and drive back the 
desolating scourge ? Let Dr. Ram- 
say reply, "As the retreating Amer- 
ieaiis marched through the country, 
•earcely one of the inhabitants 
hiiaed them, wiije numbers were 



' How many militia soon Joii 
the American standard? laOO. 
From what state ? Pa. 



CHAPTER LIV. — p.183. 

Confederation of the stcUes, Ba^ 
ties of Trenton and Prvneeton. 
WoMtn^on ■ at Morristoum. 
Patriotism of Congress. 

When the American cause w&s 
at the lowest point, in ^76, how did 

, . V 

daily flocking to the royal army, 
to make their peace and obtau 
protection. They saw on the one 
side, a numercus, well appointed 
and fiill clad army, dazzlmg their 
eyes with the eleg^ance of uniformi- 
ty ; on the other, a few poor fel- 
lows, who, from their shabby ap- 
Searance, were called ragamt^uu, 
eeing for their safety." " T**cy 
consisted mosUy of the troops, that 
had garrisoned Fort Lee, and had 
been compelled to abandon that 
post so suddenly, that they com- 
menced their retreat without tents 
or blankets, and without any uten- 
sils to dress their provisions.'' In 
this situation, they performed a 
march of about 90 miles, Uirougb 
the greater part of the length of 
N. J. " The pursuit was urged 
with so much rapidity, that the rear 
of the one army, pulling down 
bridges, was often within sight au<1 
shot of the van of the other, build- 
ing them up." • 

" Every thing at this period of 
the war," says Botla, " llireatened 
America with an inevitable catas- 
trophe. The army was so enfee- 
bled, that it scarcely amounted to 
3000, who had lost all^oura^ and 
all energy, and were exposed in an 
open coiiintry, without instransents 
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Congress feel with regard to '«Jti- 
maie success t 

111 what, were they engaged in 
drawing up and discussing ? 

Meaning of confederation ? 

Who had submitted to Congress ^ 

to entrench thomselves, without 
> tents to shelter them, and in the 
midst of a population, little zeal- 
ous, or rainer hostile, to the re- 
public." 

** In so profound a distress, the 
American general could not hope 
to receive prompt or sufficient rem- 
forcements. Consternation reigned 
in all the contiguous provinces ; so 
that each, trembling for himself, 
refund to succor others. Upon 
the heel of so many disasters, was 
the imminent danger of seclitions 
on the part of the-disaflfected, who 
in yanous places loudly invoked 
the name or England. An insur- 
rection appearea ready to explode 
m the county of Monmouth in the 
very heart of N. J. : so that Wash- 
ington found himself constrained to 
detach a part of his army, already 
a mere skeleton, to overawe the 
agitators. The presence of a vic- 
torious royal army had dissipated 
the terror, with which the patriots 
at first inspired the loyalists. They 
began to aoauidon themselves, with- 
out reserve, to all the fury, which 
animated them against their adver- 
saries. Encouraged by this, the 
Howes circulated^ a proclamation 
through the country, commanding 
all. those who had arms in their 
hands, to disperse and return to 
their habitations ; and all those 
who exercised civil magistracies, to 
cease their functions, and aivest 
themselves of their usurped author- 
liy. At the same time, a full par- 
don was offered to all such', as with- 
in 60 days should present them- 
selves before the officers of the 
erown, and promise obedience to 
the laws and authority of Britain. 
This proclamation had the effect 



articles of confederation in ^75? 
Dr. Franklin. 

Why were thev not then acted 
upon 1 Most of the members werd 
unprepau'ed^ for such a measure. 

When was the subject resumed 1 

intended. Multitudes came to im* 
plore the Royal forgiveness, and 
promise submission. •— Nor was it 
merely in, N. J. in the midst of the 
victorious royal troops, that these 
abrupt changes of party were ob« 
served to take place. The inhab- 
itants of Pa. flocked, in like man- 
ner, to humble themselves at the 
feet of the commissioners, and to 
promise obedience. Every day 
ushered in some new calamity: 
and the cause of America seemea 
hastening to ruin. The most dis- 
creet no longer dissembled, that 
the end of the war was at hand j 
and that the hour was come,, in 
which the colonists were about to 
resume the yoke. 

'' But Washington, in the midst 
of so much adversity, did not de- 
spair. His constancy was an ob- 
ject of admiration. Far from be- 
traying any s vmptoms of hesitation 
or fear, he snowed himself to his 
dejected soldiers, with a serene 
countenance, and radiant, as it 
were, with a certain hope of a bet- 
ter future. Adverse tortune had 
not been able to vanquish, nay, 
not even to shake, this invincible 
spirit." He was indeed support- 
ed and comforted by Congress. 
" Firmly resolved to pursue their 
object through every fortune, they 
manifested a similar constancy. It 
appeared as if the spirit of these 
great minds increased with adver- 
sity." 

This may serve as a specimen 
of the trials of Washin^on, and of 
the incomparable sublimity of his 
stupendous mind. Other trials in- 
deed he had, perhaps even greater, 
which for want of room must be 
passed over in comparative silence. 
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A little before ittdependenee was 
declared. 

MThy did it then appear peculi- 
arly needful T For mutual security, 
and for obtaining foreign aid. 

By whom were these articles pre- 
pared ? By a committee of twelve 
delegates, one frcmi each state, ex- 

%N. J. 
fcien were they submitted to 
Congress? The next week after 
the declaration of Independence. 

How long were they under con- 
sideration at that session ? Nearly 
a month. 

When was the subject again re- 
sumed ? In the spring of T7. 

What occasioned so long delay ? 
The difficulty of agreement, and the 
gloomy aspect of our aifairs. 

When were the articles adopted 
by Congress ? Nov. 15, 1777. 

What name did the articles of 
confederation give to the states t 
Thx Unitsd States of Amer- 
ica. 

For what, did they enter into a 
firm league of friendship? For 
their defence and mutual welfare. 

Against what, did they bind 
themselves, to assist each other? 
Against all force or attacks, made 
upon any of them. 

What civil privileges was every 
state to retiun? Its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence^ and 
every right, not expressly yielded 
to the Imited States. 

Mention some of the most impor- 
tant rights yielded. The right of 
making war or peace, or treaties 
with ouier nations. 

When was the union completed 
*>y the acceptance of all the states ? 
March 1,. 1781. 

Note E. E. 

Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. 

These two articles are considered 
in Uie same note, because they so 



What states had acceded t» ii 
more than two years before 1 All 
but Md. 

- Why was the assent of Md. so 
long delayed ? The people of that 
st^te insisted, that the western and 
uncultivated lands, which, by the 
treaty of Paris,, had been cedted to 
England, shoudd be the general . 
property of all the states, and not 
the particular property of those 
states, that by royzi charters 
claimed these lands. ' 

How was the matter finally set- 
tled ? The point ^was in a great 
measure yieloed to Md. 

What state nobly took the lead 
in making tlie concession ? N. ¥. 

Effect of this long delay? It 
probably conduced to. protract the 
war. 

What if the uivon had been de- 
layed several vears longer ? The 
war would probably have been pro- 
tracted still farther. 

Why did the confederation con- 
duce to brine the war to a close f 
Our enemies nad presumed, that wt 
never could confederate. When 
they saw it actually done, the^ 
were confounded, and probad>ly m 
a great measure discouraged firom 
attempting to subdue the new re- 
public. 

Wh V did our enemies think, that 
the colonists could nevei confeder- 
ate ? On account of their difler- 
ences. 

In what ? In origin, in religion, 
in manners and custcnns, and esp^ 
cially in interest. 

Why are the battles of Trenton 
and Frinceton treated of in the 
same note ? t 



because they appear to have re- 
sulted from one amazing efibrt of 
heroism, and to have coalesced io 
producing vast effects upon friends 
and foes. Considered as one, thej 
may doubtless be regarded as th« 



■early comcided m time and place, I most efficacious and beneficial of al 
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How may they be regturded, 
ft'hen eonsictered as one 1 
What disaster did they counter- 



When did Washington reiraat 

NKMs the Delaware 1 

In what state was he^ when he 
bad crossed the Delaware 7 

Of what state, was Comwallis 
Uien master 7 

our military operations •— as more 
than counteibalancinr the disasi^ 
«t Brooklyn, and as ramishtng the 
briglitest jewel in the crown of 
Washington. No battle that has 
lieen fought within 100 years, there- 
fore, seems to claim more attention 
from the friends of freedom. 

Though Washington had just re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 2000 
men, mostly Philadelphians, he 
was constramed to flee with his 
army from Trenton across the Del- 
aware. This humiliating event took 
place December 8. Comwallis was 
now master of N. J. and there yras 
the greatest danger, that he would 
cross that river, and seize upon 
Philadelphia, and perhaps put an 
end to the war and to our liberties 
at once. To prevent this was the 
grand object of the American 
chief. He endeavored to secure 
every boat upon the river, and to 
place the most effectual guards 
along the western bank. He did 
not think it prudent, however, to 
trust to these securities for a single 
moment longer, than was absolute- 
ly necessary: At that season of 
the year, one or two days of freez- 
ing weather might g^ve the royal 
troops an easy passage to the cap- 
ital. Probably in expectance of 
this, the Britisn had taken up their 
Quarters in several places in N. J. 
lor the greater convenience of plun- 
dering Uie inhabitants, and terrify- 
ing them into loyalty. There tne 
royal'troops felt very nearly as se- 
care, as tnoor h they had been at 
Mae« unth m the woild. Their 



Whai great city was in dan^ 
of being soon t^ken by CoruwaUa f 

Who made it his great object t4» 
prevent this 7 

What great river was then be- 
tween Comwallis and Philadel- 
phia? 

What did Washington do, to pre- 
vent Comwallis from crossing ^le 
Delaware 7 

contempt for the poor, ragged, na- 
ked, flvmg rebels was no fess thaa 
their abhorrence.. One of their of- 
ficers tauntingly said, that with a 
corporal's guard, he would engace 
to repel every aRack, that the reb- 
els would (uuoe to make. This 
very security of the enemy prob- 
ably suggested to Washington, a 
thought, which no one could have 
cherished but himself, and led him 
to form the desirn of striking a 
blow, th§|t should be as terrible to 
the enemy, as it would be sudden. 
In bther circamstances. it might 
have been criminal rasnness; bat 
now it was 'as prudent, as it was 
daring. Tbougn by several rein- 
forcements, his army was augment- 
ed to 7000 heterogeneous troops, 
yet there was the greatest reason to 
fear, that this army would be soon 
dispersed and annihilated, and tl^at 
the cause of liberty would sink. 

" The present aspect of their af- 
fairs,'' says Marshall, " was ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the U. S. 
The existing army, except a few 
regiments from Va. Pa. Md. and 
N. Y. affording an' effective force 
of about 1500 men, would dissolve 
in a few days. New Jersey had in 
a great measure, submitted, and the 
muitia of Pa. had not displayed th^ 
alacrity expected from them. Gen. 
Howe would, most probably, avail 
himself of the ice, which was to be 
expected, and of the dissolution of 
the American army, to pass the 
Pelaware, and seize Philadelphia. 
This event was dreaded, not only 
I OB aceoont of its intrinsic ii^for« 
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MThat probably suggtested to 
Washineton the thought of attack- 
ioff the British ? 

iVhat might it have been in oth- 
er eircumstauces ? 

What was the whole number of 
W/s army at that time 1 

What was there the greatest 
reason to fear, respecting mat ar- 
my ? —respecting the cause of lib- 
erty? 

What state had, in a great meas- 
ure, submitted to the enemy ? 

tance at any time, but on account 
of its pecunar importance at this, 
when mat army was to be recruit- 
ed, on which the future hopes of 
America weie to rest. It was 
feared, and with reason, that this 
event would make so unfavorable 
an impression on the public mind, 
as to deter the American youth 
(rom engaging in a contest, becom- 
ing desperate.'* 

At this awful crisis, Washington 
formed the plan of pasjsins* the riv- 
er, and attacking severeil British 
posts at the same time. This was 
mtended to be done by three divis- 
ions of his army crossing the river 
m different places. The night of 
Dec. 25th was wisely chosen^ for 
the commencement of this expedi- 
tion, as the excesses of Christmas 
would, doubtless, render the enemy 
less vi^lant and ociive the next 
morning, than any other morning 
in the year. 

This ffreat design, however, was 
executed but in part. Two divis- 
ions of the army under Generals 
Cadwallader and Irvine, toiled and 
toiled and toiled in vain, in at- 
tempting to cross the Delaware. 
The piercing cold, the storm and 
tempest of mingled rain and hail 
and snow, together with ihe float- 
ing ice, with whidh the river was 
deeply loaded, baffled all their ef- 
forts, and drove them most. reluc- 
tantly to their camps. 

Not so with the other division, 
which consisted of Washington 



Of what adyantages would 
Howe be likely to avail himself, 
to seize Philadelf^ia t 

Why would such an event be 
then peculiarly disastrous ? 

Wnat plan did Washington then 
form? 

By how many divisions of his 
army? 

What night was chosen to com- 
mence the expedition ? — Why 1 

How many divisions were una- 
ble to cross the river ? 

*^^**' ■ ■ ■■«■ I ■■■■■ ^ !»■■■ |l ■ ■■■ ■1—^—1^ ■ i n 

himself, with 24 hundred of his 
choicest spirit^ In spite of the 
war of elements, in spite of every 
obstacle, they were enabled by the 
good hand of their God upon tnem, 
to cross the river; thou^ much 
more time was requisite, Uian had 
been anticipated. At 4 in the 
mornings they were ready to com- 
mence their march of nine miles 
down to Trenton. This they did 
in ^wo columns, by two roads, in 
order to attack ttie enemy at differ- 
ent points. Washington, at the 
head of his column, took the east- 
ern rqad ; and at 8 o'clock, attack- 
ed and drove in the guard upon 
that road . In three minutes, he nad 
the satisfaction to hear the guns of 
the column, that haH taken me river 
road. Their arriving so nearly at 
the same time, was a most won<fer- 
ful smile of Providence. Had then 
been one half hour's difference, the 
expedition might have.ended in de- 
feat and destruction to the Ameri- 
can cause. 

At so late an hour in the morn- 
ing, Col. Rawle was prepared with 
his Hessians, to give our men a 
warm reception. Though attacked 
in two places almost at the same 
moment, the defence might have 
been obstinate, and the contest tre- 
mendous, if that gallant ofticer had 
not been cut down by a deafh-blow, 
at the very commencement of the 
action. This inst{u6tly threw hif 
troops mto confusion; and verr 
soon nearly 1000 laid down tbetf 
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WhatpreTentedT 

Who conducted the other di- 
vision ? 

Of how many men t 

How high above Trenton .did 
they cross the Delaware 7 

Li how many columns, did they 
inarch to Trenton ? 

How nearly at the same time, 
did the two columns begin the at- 
tack? 

What if there had been ha]f an 
hour's difference in the times of 
their arrival ? 
, _ 

arms, while 500 bad the ^ood for- 
tune to escape. About zO of the 
Hessians were killed) and only two 
of our men : though two others were 
frozen or cnilled to death. 

Washington did not think it pru- 
dent to remain in the vicinity of 
hostile forces, much superior to his 
own. He^ therefore, collected his 
1000 captives, with the booty he 
ba^ taken, and hastened back 
across the Delaware. Passing on 
to Philadelphia, he exhibited them 
to the admiring and enraptured 
gaze of the people, marchin? 
through the streets witn arms and 
banners displayed. At first, how- 
ever, many or the Philadelphians* 
could not believe It a reality. They 
thouwhl it impossible, that German 
warriors should have' been over- 
come by Americans. They con- 
cluded, It must be a mere stratagem 
of the enemy. '* But when they 
were satisfied, that the spectacle 
was not an illusion, words cannot 
describe their exultation.'^ Having 
at first rated the Hessians far above 
the English, they now considered 
them as much below. 

Having given h\i war-worn, 
weather-beaten troops, two or three 
days tocrefresh themselves, Wash- 
ington again crossed the Delaware, 
and concentrated his principal forces 
at Trenton, with the design of mak- 
ing farther inroads upon the enemy. 

But shame, vengeance and am- 



Wlnt leader was cut down M 

the commencement of the actioa T 

Eflect upoii his men ? 

What was the issue ? 

How many of the euemy «► 
caped? 

How many were killed 7 

How many of our men were kill- 
ed 7— -How many chilled to death f 

What river did W. then cross t 

In what city did he soon displc^ 
his captives 7 

How were the Philbdelphiaas 
affected 7 

bition now conspired to rouse the 
British energies to crush the rebels, 
Comwallis, though on the point of 
embarking for England, hurried 
back to the defence of N. J. He 
soon collected all the forces in his 
power, to .attack Washington at 
Trenton, and with part of his 
troops, arrived at that metropolis 
Jan. 2, 1777. The situation of 
Washington was now perhaps more 
critical than ever. Forces greatly 
superior to his own, infuriated to 
madness, were ready to attack hint^ 
and it seemed impossible, that he 
should escape. He withdrew across 
the Assumpink, and encamped on 
the S. E. side of Trenton. 

And now Comwallis enjoys the 
solid comfort of anticipatingr the 
tremendous attack determined up- 
on the American camp, the neirt 
morning, and the dreaaful discom- 
fiture to ensue. He exults in the 
prospect of wiping away the horrid 
disgrace of Dec. 26, and of con- 
^gning the rebels and their cause 
to speedy and everlasting infamy. 
At break of day, his troops ars 
roused and harnessed for the onset. 
A few British soldiers find it very 
easy and safe to pass the Assum- 
pink, and survey the place of the 
American camp. No Washington, 
no army, not a single Americai^ 
soldier was there. At thpt mo< 
ment, Washington had completed 
the greater part of his long 9mi4 
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When did W. soon eoneenlrate 



With what design T 

What con^red to arouse the 
Brititb lo oppose f ^ 

Who soon anived at Traiton 
with superior forces, to attack 
WashingtcMi ? 

Across iR'faat creek, did Wash- 
inclon withdraw f 

Where did he mcamp 7 

What satisfaction did CorawaUis 
aqoyt 

eireoitoiis march to Princet<Hi. A- 
bout one o'clock at night, his army 
had withdrawn from the banks of 
the AesamiNnk so silently, so cau- 
tioudy, that not one of the enemy 
seems to have mistrusted their de- 
parture. This is the more astonish- 
ing, as Sir William E^skine is said 
to have forewarned Comwallis of 
this vnry event. " If Washington,'' 
said he, ** is the general, I take him 
to be, us army will not be found 
00 its present ground in the morn- 
ing.'' Washington's danger doubt- 
tets ai'>peared as great to himself, 
as it ujd to Erskine. Continuance 
on the Assumpink could hardly fail 
of proving the death or capture of 
every one of his men. To retreat 
over the Delaware, without striking 
a single Mow, appeared ignomini- 
ous, and would also be attended 
with extreme peril from ice and 
eaemles. He, therefore, determin- 
ed to march to Princeton, and at- 
tack the few British soldiers, that 
he expected to find there. This he 
did with a success not less glorious, 
than his victory at Trenton. The 
battle was much more severe. 
The Americans were completely 
victorious, and the British routed, 
except about 300 captured aud 100 
slam. The Americans had neariy 
100 slain; amoner whom, was the 
worthy and mucn lamented Scot, 
Gen. Mercer. 

WVien Comwallis perceived that 
Ihe Americans had left the Assum- 



For what plaee, did W. 
that night ? — At what time t 

Why did he take an mdiracty 
circuitous route ? To avoid bdag 
discovered. 

Was tne battle at Trenton, or 
that at Princeton most severe t 

How many men did the British 
lose 1 — The Americans f 

Which way is Princeton fraai 
Trenton ? — How far ? 10 milM. 

Where did W. take up his win* 
ier quarters? 

pink, he immediately mistrusted 
their destination, ana hastened to 
relieve his troops at Princeton.— 
But his subtle adversary, having 
finished his work of death and cap- 
ture, was out of his reach ; and the 
''old fox." that he had so doted 
upon catching, had safely and glo- 
noosly escaped. Washington pro- 
ceeded to Pluckemiu. wout 25 
miles N. of Princetonj where lus 
troops were allowed to take ih^ 
rest, which thev so much needed. 
Some of them nad had scarcely a 
moment's repose for 60 hours. In 
a few days, lie took up his winter 
c|uarters at Morristown, and coa- 
tmued Uiere till the last of May. 

" The bold, judicious and unex- 
pected attacks, made at Trenton 
and Princeto))," says Marshall. 
" by an enemy believed to be van 
qulshed, had an influence on the fate 
of the war much more extensive in 
its consequences, than, from a mere 
estimate of tlie killea and taken, 
would have been supposed. Tbey 
saved Philadelphia for the present 
winter j they recovered N. J. and, 
which was of still more importance, 
they revived the drooping spirits 
of America, and gave a sensible 
impulse to the recruiting service 
throughout the U. S.': These 
achievements " were represented 
and considered as great victories. 
They were believed by the body 
of the people, to evidence the sa« 
periority of their army and their 
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What does Marsball sajr of the 
ufluenc^.of these battles ? 

Some of the important conse- 
quences ? 

For whom, did these achieve- 
ments acquire immense glory 7 

What was be pronounced 1 

^ During what period, was the 
finnaess of Congress peculiarly 
manifested 7 i 

What idea would (hey not admit 
for a moment 7 

Of what measure, were they con- 

• 

general. The opinion, tliat they 
were ei^aged in a hopeless con- 
test, yielded to a colifideuce, that 
proper exertions on their part, 
would be crowned with ultimate 
success." 

The Italian historian Botta, it 
the recorder of still higher praise. 
" Achievements so astonishing, ac- 
auired an immense glory for the 
Captain General of the U. S. Ail 
nations shared in the surprise of 
the Americans ; all equally admired 
and applaudea the prudence, the 
constancy and the noole intrepidity 
of Wasbmgton. A unanimous voice 
pronounc^ him the savior of his 
country ; all extolled him as equal 
to the most celebrated commancters 
of antiquity, all proclaimed him the 
Fabius of America." 



t NoTK F. F. 

Magnanimot^ patriotism of the 
Congress of n6. 

This note is taken principally 
from Marshall's life of Wasniug- 
ton. 

" The firmness, manifested by 
Congress, throughout the gloomy 
and tryine period, which intervened 
between tne loss of Fort Washing- 
ton and the battle of Princeton, 
lives the members of that period 
just claim to the admiration of the 
trorid, and to the gratitude -of their 



strained to think, when ConiwaUia 
- approached Philadelphia ? 

With what, did ttieir exertion! 
seem to increase 7 

To what city, did Congress then 
adjourn 7 

Upon whom, did they confer al- 
most unlimited powers 7 

For how long 7 

What resolution did they adopt 
at the time of their lowest depres-' 
sion7 

To whom, did they send it 7 

fellow citizens. Unawed by the 
dangers which threatened them, 
and regardless of personal safety, 
they did not for an instant admit 
the idea, that the independence 
they had declared was to be sur- 
rendered, and peace to be pur- 
chased, by returning to their an- 
cient colonial situation. As the 
British army approached Phila- 
delphia, they were constrained to 
think of adjourning to a place more 
remote from the seat of war. But 
their exertions seemed to increase 
with their difficulties. They sought 
to remove the despondence, which 
was seizinfi^ and paraiyzmg the 

gublic muio, b^ an address to the 
tates, in'wjiich every argument 
was suggested, which could rouse 
them . to vigorous action. Tliey 
made the most strenuous efforts to 
animate the militia, and impel them 
to the field, by the agency of those, 
whose popular eloquence best fittea 
them for such a service. 

*' When reassembled at Baiti- , 
morte, to which they had adjourned, 
their resolutions exhibitedT no evi- " 
dence of confusion or dismay ; and 
the most judicious efforts were 
made, by collecting, as soon as 
possible, a military force, to repair 
the mischief of past errors. That 
the war might be carried on with 
greater vigor; they authorized 
Washington to raise 16 additional 
regiments, and conferred upon him, 
for six months, powers for the con 
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B^ wiMm, was it published f 
nam were Congress affected 
with that? 



CHAPTER LV.— p. 185. 

BattU of Chad' 9 Ford, Capture 
of Philadelphia. BattU of 
GemuaUown. BattU of Ben- 
fdngton. BattUs of StiUnoa' 
Ur. Surrendar of Burgoyne, 

How large was the coQtinental 
army at the opeoing of the cam- 
paign ofT?? 

I^ear the close of what month, 
did Washington quit Morristown ? 

Where md the British army 
wintered? • 

How fiair from Morristown ? 25 
miles. — Which way ? 

^ At what town in Ct. had the 
Bntish destroyed a great quantity 
of stores, in AprO ? 

How many persons did they 
murder at Danbury t 

What did they do widi their 
bodies? 

Which way is Danbury from 
N. Haven ? 

What senerals greatly annoyed 
the British on their return to N. r. ? 

Which was mortally wounded ? 

Which displayed distinguished 
gallantry on tnis occasion ? 

ddct of the war, which were almost 
imlimited.'' 

Mx the time of their lowest de- 
pression, with the most gloomy 
and appalling prospects before 
diem> tney again adopted the sol- 
emn resolution never to submit to 
Britain. Copies of these resolu- 
tions were sent to the principal 
eourts of Europe ; and proper per- 
sons were appointed to solicit their 
friendship. These despatches fell 
mto the hands of the British, and 
»y them were pubH»^a>l In this, 



How was he rewarded ? 

% With what force did 
Howe embark for the Cbesft* 
peak? 

At the bead of what river, did he 
land his troops ? 

la what month ? 

Near what place ? Elkton. 

Which way from PhiladdpUa f 

Ho\y far ? About 50 miles. 

What was the design of liowe ? 

What' movement' did Washington 
make to prevent it ? / 

Near what river, did they soon 
come to a battle ? 

What is that battle fienerally 
called ? Battle of Bran(hnH^e'. 

More proper name ? Battle of 
Chad's Forcl. 

Why? Because Chad's Ford, 
the place of the battle, is much 
more definite^ than Bramlvwine, 
which is a* nver of considerable 
length. 

m what state, is C. F4T b 
Pa. 

Which way from Phil. ? W. a 
W. 

How far ? About 25 milea. 

Who commanded the British t 
Howe. — ^ The Americans ? W. 

Which was victo^ons ? 

How much greater was the 
American loss? More than doa- 
ble. 

Date of this battle ? 

What did Congress recommend 
to W. soon after T 

our great poUtical f^ers rejoiced, 
thougii perhaps withmit much feel- 
ing of gratitude to the enemy for 
this friendly act of hostility. They 
rejoiced that all Britain shooM 
know, and that the world should 
know their 0xed determination 
never again to thiuk of submitting 
to the yoke of dependence. There 
is no doubt, that this resolution, 
thus made and thus published, haa 
a happy influence to induce tbs 
French openly to unite with us in 
fighting for our independence. 
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What DreTeotfed* another battle 
Srai. Id 1 

When did Howe eater Phil. 7 

How long ailer the battle of' 
Ghad'8 Fordl — afier Howe's land- 
'mg at ElktoD? A month and a 
dav. 

Where was then the principal 
port of the British army ? 

How far is Germantown from 
Philadelphia ? — Which way ? 

To what place, had Congress 
adjourned ? 

Which way is L. from Phil. ? 

When was the battle of german- 
town?— Issue? 

How much greater was the loss 
of the Americans ? 

Effect upon Washingtcm ? 

By what, was his chagrin in- 
creased? 

What sentiment did Congress 
ejroress? 

Where did the English then re- 
move? 

^Wfaat {tfoject did the English 
form, to stop the intercourse be- 
tween N. £. and the other States ? 
To establish sufficient forces upon 
the Hudson, and upon Lake Cham- 
plain, and to connect them by a 
line of forts. « 

To whom, did they commit the 
execution of this project ? 

What important fortress did 
Bureoyne invest, July Ist ? 

How large was the garrison of 
Ticonderoga ? --- Commander ? 

Issue of the sic^ ? 
^ How long hacTT. been in the 
hands of the Americans ? 

Where did St. Clair retreat ? 

Who was then commander of 
ow northern army ? 

Where did St. Clair join Gen. 
Sehuyler ? 

At the mouth of what river, did 
Ibe whole army take post, Aug. 
18th? 

Mnbere did Bureoyne soon de- 
tttoy a great quantity of stores ? 

Where was okeensborough ? At 
Ibe S. end of Lake Charaplain. 



Present name T White HaO. 

Which way from Danbury ? 

How long did Burgoyne halt ai 
Skeensboroiffiih ? 

To what fort, did he then* pro 
ceed? 

Who had olMtructed B.'s army 
in their way to F. E. ? 

$ In what, did the English arm^ 
exceedmgly exult, when they ax 
rived at Fort Edward? Intheii 
past success and future prospects. 

Of what, had they the most con- 
fident expectation?' Tlat tbey 
should proceed down the Hudson, 
unite with a British force from N. 
Y. cijit off the communieation be- 
tween N. E. and the rest of the U 
S. and soon reduce .the rebels to 
subjection. 

What then seemed to be almost 
the only evih with which they had 
to contend ? The extreme diffi- 
culty of procuring provisi(Mi8,'which 
were prmcipally brought from Can- 
ada. 

In what village, had the Ameri- 
cans a magazine of stores 7 

How far was Benmngtoa from 
F. £.? About 36 miles. ->Wlach 
way? 

Whom did Burgoyne send, to 
seize those stores ? 

With what forces 7 

What did Baum learn, when they 
arrived near Bennington ? 
^ Who then commanded the mili- 
tia at Bennington ? 

For whom, did Stark then send 
to Manchester ? For Col. Warner 
with his regiment. 

Who attacked Baum in his ei»- 
trenchments ? — On what day ? 

With what success ? 

Fate of Baum ? He was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Who commanded this reinforce- 
m<»at 7 Col. Breyman. 

With what success, did Breyman 
attack the Americans ? At first, he 
had greatly' the advantage, * and 
there was reason to fear that he 
would gain a complete victoiy. 
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Who arrived at that most crit- 
ical moment f Col. Warner. 

With what saccesS; were the 
British then attacked 1 They were 
Boen pat to flight. 

What enabled them to escape 7 
The darkness of the night. 

How many did the British lose 
in boUi engagements ? ^ 

What was the loss of the Amer- 
icans? 

How many muskets and sabres 
did the Americans take ? About 
1000 of each. 

What became of Breyman ? He 
was mortally wounded in the sec- 
ond battle of Stillwater. 

What other two actions did those 
at Bennington resemble? The 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

In what respects ? In effect 
they may be considered as one. 
They had an astonishmf influence 
to raise the cause of Uie Ameri- 
cans. 

How ? By giving new courage 
to our soldiers ; by inducing multi- 
tudes to flock to our camp 3 by lead- 
ing* to th^ ruin of Burgoyne, and 
by giving a new face to the whole 
scene ofour operations. 

^ Of what, was Burgoyne great- 
ly m want ? 

What river did he pass about 
the middle of September ? 

Where did he take post on the 
right bank ? 

Near what army ? 

What is meant by the right bank 
of a river? That on your right 
hand, when you are looking down 
stream. 

Commander of the Americans ? 

Whom had Gates superseded ? 

How was Schuyler * affected? 
He was much grieved and distress- 
ed. 

Why? He supposed, that his 
unspeakable toils and hardships 
would soon have been succeeded 
by a most important and glorious 
Victory. 

Why was be superseded? Gates 



was much the most acceptable u. 
the N. £. troops. 

Native country of G. ? Eag- 
land. 

How much older was Gates than 
Washington ? Four years. 

In what year was Gates bom ? 

What was the object of Bur- 
goyne in crossing Uie river ? He 
probably expected to vanquish the 
Americans in a general battle, and 
then passjonmolestcd to Albany, to 
join the forces expected from New- 
York. 

On }vhat day, was the first bat- 
tle of Stillwater ? Sept. 19. 

How long afler the battle of Ben- 
nington ? 

Which party claimed the honor 
of victory 7 Both. 

Which sustained the g^atest 
loss? 

Why was the first battle of Still- 
water very much to the advantage 
of the Americans? The enemy 
were exceedingly ^disappointed an<J 
chagrined; their losses could not 
be repaired $ B.'s object in fighting- 
was frustrated ; and the Americans 
much encouraged and animated to 
find that tHey could successfully con- 
tend with the whole British army. 

By whom, was Gates's army con- 
tinually reinforced ? M ultituHe^t of 
militia. 

$ What debilitating measure did 
IV adopt Oct. 3 ? Diminished his 
soldiers' rations. 

Meaning of rations ? 

What induced him to do this ? 
Want of provisions. 

On what day, was the second 
battle of Stillwater? 

How long after the first ? ' 

What was the issue ? The Brit^ 
ish were defeated, driven to their 
camp, and there attacked. 

What ended the battle? The 
darkness of the night. 

Why did not the Americans lay 
aside Uieir arms during the nigbt f 
They wished to renew the attavek 
the next morning. 
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What prevented f Burgoyne 
letreated m Uie nighty and took a 
jiuich stronger position. 

Why did not Gates attadk bim 
there f He chose that famine rath- 
er than bloodshed, should compel 
Bui^oyne to surrender. 

Why did not B. retreat to 
Fort Edward, and thence to Can- 
ada? 

Why did he not ford the river 
at the ford, just above F. Edward ? 
Gates had taken measures to pre- 
vept it. 

Why did not B. retreat on the 
right bank of the river ? Pressed 
by so mighty an army, he could 
not retreat through roads so diffi- 
cult. 

What decision was then formed 
by a British council of war ? 

Who composed that council ? 
All the captains and superior offi- 
••.ers. 

How were that council annoyed ? 
Ey American balls whistling a- 
round them, and piercing fhe tent 
that covered them. 

Meaning of capitulate 7 

Most important articles of this 
capitulation? That the army 
should march out of the camp with 
the hopors of war ; deposite their 
arms at an appointed place ; march 
to Boston ; sail to Europe ) and not 
serve against the U. S. during Uie 
present wau". 

When were these articles sign- 
ed? 

'ong *al 
_ m?- 
— second ? 

Where did B. surrender ? 

What special tenderness did 
Gates then manifest towards his 
prisoners 7 Caused his army to r;e- 
tire, that they mifht not witness 
the shame of the British in piling 
their arms. 

How large was the captured 
army? 

Tx> whom, did B. give op his 
fword T To Gates. 



How long *ailer the battle of 
Bennington ? —first of Stillwater ? 



What did Gates do with it! 
Most politely returned it to B. 

How did Gales treat B. ? Very 
kindly, invited htm to his table, 
and endeavored to comfort and 
cheer him. 

^ How did B. appear ? Silent, de- 
jected and disconsolate. 

$Whom did Gates send to in- 
form Congress ?• 

What message did Wilkinson 
deliver to Congress ? 

To whom, did CouCTess vote 
thanks ? To Gates and his army 

How large was liis army ? Near 
ly three times as large as the one 
they captured. 

What other honor did Congress 
vote to show Gatefi ? To give him 
a gold medal. 

How were the Americans affect- 
ed with the surrender of Burgoyne t 

Who, did they expect, would ac- 
knowledge their independence ? 

By whom, was it shortly after 
acknowledged ? 

What treaty was then formed 
with France ? 

Most important stipulation of 
that treaty ? 

How long had our commission- 
ers been at the court of France ? 

Who was the principal ? , 

What had they urged ? 

Why had they not sncceeded ? 



Miscellarmms Questioru. 
No. 5. 

For what, was the year lT7fi 
most distinguished ? 

Whom did Mr. West ask to 
walk with him, and see the cause 
of the American Revolution ? 

By whom, was the Stamp Act 
opposed besides Americans T 

Where were 342 clieste of let 
destroyed ? 
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What IMiish cenerol arrived off 
Bandy Hook in June, *16 ? 

What battle was probably more 
disastrous to the Americans, than 
any other ? 

Who were called ra^amufint f 

On what occasion, aid Conness 
remove from Philadelphia to oal- 
timore? 

What pretended right of Parlia- 
ment did Pitt denV ? 

What American port did the 
British first shut up 1 

For what, is Lexington in Ms. 
distinguished T 

In what year, was Bunker Hill 
battle ? 

Who oi\en accused the colonists 
of desiring and seeking indepen- 
dence ? 

With what fort, did the Ameri- 
cans lose 3600 men 7 

What articles did Franklin sub- 
mit to Congress in 1775 7 

Who was Gen. Stark 7 

Who was Col. Wilkinson 7 

To what country, did the colo- 
nists often give the name home ? 

With how many pounds, did 
kinff George say, he would begin to 
buikl his palace 7 

In what year, did the Boston 
Port Bill take effect 7 

For what, is C<mcord in Ms. 
most^ distinguished 7 

In what year, did the Americans 
lake Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point 7 

Where did the colonists fi?ht to 
obtain redress of grievances 7 

Who was Col. Patterson 7 

Where was Washington wondcr- 
fuDy favored by two providential 
events 7 

For what, is Bennington dlstin- 
ijuished? 

Whose loyalty was praised by 
Gov. Pownaf 7 

For what, was the year 1765 
BBoat distinguished 7 

What British statesman inspired 
iIm Americans with confidence in I 



their cause, and emboldened ifaeai 
to oppose British tyranny 7 

Who was Gen. Warren 7 

To what office, was Washington 
appointed in 1775 7 

Who perfidiously refused, to let 
the Boston patriots leave the town 7 

Who told Col. Patterson, that 
the Americans needed no pardon 7 

What two battles may be consid- 
, ered, in some sense, as one evoit 7 

Wliat outrases did the British 
commit at Danbury in ^ 7 

What small, but most im porta nt 
battle, was foueht Aug. 16, 1777 7 

First king of EnglaiCid, who had 
belonged to Hanover 7 

Who was Charles Townsend 7 

For what, was the year 1766 
most distingubhed 7 

What order did the British mm- 
istry reouire the Ms. assembly, to 
rescind 7 

Who was Gage 7 • 

Where was Gen. Warren killed 7 

By whom, was Washington ap- 
pointed generalissimo 7 

Where did Adams say, that in- 
dependence was bom 7 

What counterbalanced the dis< 
aster of Brooklyn 7 

For what, is Elkton distinguish 
ed 7 —Who was Col. Warner 7 

What most important eveAt took 
place Oct. 17, '77 7 

Who made a mighty speech a 
gainst the Writs of Assistance 1 

Who was Col. Barre ? 

For what, was the year 1767 
most distinguished ? 

Who was Capt. Preston ? 

In what year, was the tea de- 
stroyed at Boston ? 

What general first fell in our 
revolutionary army 7 

Where was Gen. Montgomery 
killed 7 

What battle was fought soon af* 
ter Howe landed at Elkton 7 

Whoxwas Col. Breymaa 7 , 

To whom^ did Congress awiud a 
gold paedal m ^777 
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Name of a law, that laid a duty 
npen clayed sugar, &c. ? 

Who was G^Tge Grenville T 

For what, was the year 1768 
most distinguished f 

For what, was the year 1770 
most distinguished T 

Who was Col. Leslie t 

Who was Maj. Pitcaim ? 

What town near Boston, was 
burnt in 1775 1 
, Who was Dunmore T 

In what battle, did the Americans 
lose nearly 3000 men ? 

Wlio took Ticonderoga in T? ? 

Who sent Baum, to seize some 
stores at Bennington 7 

Who contended, that representa- 
tion should be united with taxa- 
tion? 

Who wrote to Mr. Thompson, 
that the sun of liberty was set ? 

Who was Dennis De Berdt ? 

For what, was the year 1773 
most distinguished ? 

Who was Dr. Barnard t 

Who was Lord Percy 1 

Who desired the colonies to 
form constitutions of government 
in 'TST 

In what fort, was Col. Magaw 
oaptured T 

Who evacuated Ticonderoga in 
July, Tit 

Harbbger of the Stamp Act ? 

In opposing what British Act, 
did Va. take Uie lead ? 

What colony sent a most impor- 
tant Circular to the rest in 1768 7 

For what, was the year 1774 
most distingmshed 7 

Who said, the Americans were 
eowards by nature 7 

In V9haX year, did Washinfi;ton 
take the command at Cam- 
bridge 7 

S^ntion some of the most impor- 
tant events of '75. 

Who was Richard Henry Lee 7 

What island a litUe S. of N. V. 
eontsuns about 100 s<}uare miles 7 

Where did Washmgton letreat 
h 17767 



Who commanded the northeni 

British army in '77 7 

What event induced the French 
to acknowledge our independence, 
and form a treaty with us 7 

Whom did Mr. Jefferson consid- 
er the greatest jorator, that ever 
lived? ® ^ 

What circular was exceedaif|ly 
grievous to the British ministry 7 

Who was Col. Grant ? 

Of what skirmish, did the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Ms. send a par- 
ticular account to England 7 

For what purpose were Dorches- 
ter Heights fortified m ^76 7 

Who was John Hancock 7 

Important battle, fought Aug. 
27, 1776 7 

Who pursued Washington thro' 
N.J.7 

Who was Col. Rawie 7 

What army did Gen. Schuyler 
command in the summer of Hll 

What general was four' years 
older than Washington 7 

What army did Uates capture 7 

Office of Jasper Mauduit 7 

Whom did Mr. Adams consider 
the jereatest orator he ever heard'? 

What was the Boston Massacre ? 

What evil did Dr. Barnard prob- 
ably prevent^ at the draw-bridge 
between Salem and Danvers 7 

In what year, did the British 
army evacuate Boston 7 

Who was Mr. Jefferson 7 

Former name of White Hall 7 

Who was Burgoyne 7 

On which side of the Hudson, 
was Fort Edward 7 

To whom, did Burgoyne surren- 
der? 

Who was chosen into the Va. 
Assembly, to oppose the Stamp 
Act? 

In what year, was the Boston 
Massacre 7 

What were soldiers called, who 
were prepared to march at a min- 
ute's warning? 

What other names are sometimes 
given to the battle of Brooklyn f 
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What amy was quartered at 
Morristown in 1777 ? 
. Who was Col. Baum 7 

What importaDt battles were 
foug;ht near the Hudson, in Sept. 
aB<rOct.'77? 

What victory seemed to turn the 
tide ofprosperity in our favor^in 
Aug. 77? 



CHAPTER LVL — p. 191. 

Valley Forge. Evaetuxtion of 
Philadelphia. Battle of Mon- 
mouth. lyEstair^ Capture 
Savannah. Campaign of 
Capture of Stony Point. 
Paper money. Robert Mor- 
ris. 

Where did the British take win- 
ter cmarters at the close of TJl 

What benefit did Howe derive 
from all the toils and victories of 
the preceding campaign ? Excel- 
lent winter C|uarter9 for his army. 

Where did the Americans Uike 
winter Quarters T 

On wnat river ? 

How far from Phil. ? iO miles. 

Which way ? N. W. 

Number of the army? About 
17,000. 

Of what, did their encampment 
consist ? 

By whom built ? Themselves. 

Of what, were they soon in dan- 
ger ? 

Where did the inhabitants con- 
ceal their provisions ? 

How much had bills of credit 
fallen in value ? 

Meaning of bills o/eredii ? Bills 
of paper money, somewhat like 
the present bank bills, wliich had 
been issued by Congress. 

Why did they depreciate ? They 
eould not be exchanged for specie, 
■s bai)k bills can, and it was fear- 



ed, that Congress would never be 
able to redeem them. 

Meaning of specie ?^ 

Of what other necessaries, were 
the. soldiers almost destitute i 

How great was their want of 
linen ? Few had more than one 
shirt, many, only the moiety of 
one J and some, none at all. 

Upon what did they lodge? 
Some upon straw 3 but the greater 
part, upon the ground. 

influence of their condition up- 
on health and life? Extremely 
pernicious. 

What does Botta say of their 
hospital 7 It " resembled more a 
receptacle for the dying, than a 
reftife for the sick.'^ 

What part of the army were fit 
for service, during the winter? 
Generally, about one third. 

What does Botta say of the man- 
ner, in which the army bore their 
trials ? " They exhibited such*ex- 
amples of constancy and resigna- 
tion, as we should not dare to pro- 
nounce ever to have been equalled 
by other nations." 

How was Washington affected ? 
He acknowledged his trials to be 
greater than they had been before. 

Why 1 He felt most keenly for 
his poor, ragged, naked,- hungry, 
shivering, languishing, dying sol- 
diers, whom he couldnot relieve. 

What greatly aggravated these 
trials? some' blamed him, and 
wished him removed from his of- 
fice. 

How did he bear his triab? 
Most magnanimously. 

What would have been the re- 
sult, if the British had attacked 
Washington in this condition ? It 
probably would have been fatal to 
our army ; and perhaps to our m- 
dependence. 

What prevented ? In his com- 
fortable \vintcr quarters, Howe 
seems to* have been too supine and 
iifdolent to discover and improve 
his advantage. 
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What inference may be drawn 
renpecting the capture of Philadel- 
I hia ? It was probably the salva- 
tion of our army, if not of our 
country. 

What htunorous rMoark has 
been made upon this subject? 
That Philadelphia took Howe, 
rather than Howe Philadelphia. 

Who soon socceeded Howe, as 
coBunander of the British f Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

^What resolution was formed 
in £a§^land, on our alliance with 
France? 

Why ? The ministers probably 
feared, that by the aia of the 
French fleet, Washington would 
treat Clinton, as Gates bad treated' 
JBunroyne. * 

Where did the English wish to 
concentrate their forces ? 

In what month, did the British 
evacuate Philadelphia ? 

How lonp^ had tney occupied it?. 

Which did the hostile troops oe- 
cupy longest, Boston or Philadel- 
phia ? — - now much 7 

Who pursued the British in their 
retreat tiirougfa N. J. ? 

How long aAer they had pur- 
sued him through the same state ? 

Where did Uiey come to a bat- 
tle? 

How far from Philadelphia 7 

In what place, ver^ near Mon^ 
mouth, was the principal part of 
the battle 7 Freehold. 

Which way is Freehold from 
PWI.? — fromN.Y.? 

To which, nearest ? 

Who commanded the Ameri- 
cans ? -r- the British 7 Clinton. 

Which had the advantage 7 

Why did not Washington renew 
the battle the next day 7 

^ What naval commander con* 
ducted a French force to R. 1. 7 

III what year 7 1778. 
. How long had the bland of R. I. 
been in possession of the British 7 

Howtmany ships of war had IV 
Ettaing? 



What British admiral followed 
D'Estaing to R. I. 7 

Conduct of D'Estaing, upon the 
atoroach of Howe ? 

What separated the fleets, and 
prevailed a battle ? 

Where did D'Estaing go for re- 
pairs? 

Why were the Americans much 
displeased with him for going lo 
Boston 7 They wished him to re- 
pair at Newport, and aid in detiv- 
ering the Island from the British. 

What aid did D-'Estaing afford 
the Americans ? None except per- 
haps frightening the British from 
Philade^hia and from R. I. by the 
terror of^his name. 

$ In what year, did the Southern 
States become the principal seat of 
the war 7 In 1778. 

Why did the British choose to 
carry the war into those states? 
They supposed, it would he easier 
to subdue them. 

Why 7 On account of tlie great- 
er number of slaves and of royalists, 
and because the southern people 
were considered less martial. 

Why did they not begin with the 
Southern States 7 Because, they 
considered Ms. as the principal of- 
fender, and supposed, that when 
they bad performed the easy teak 
of crushing rebellion there, the rest 
would submit. 

What .was tlie result? Thev 
found the people of Ms. "exceed- 
ingly unmanageable," and ail the 
other colonies disposed to take part 
with them. 

$ Which of the Southern States 
was marked as the first object of 
attAckin'78?— Wh^7 

In what part of Ga. is Savannah 7 

On what rivet 7 

What states does the Savannah 
divide 7 

**"th what effect, did Colonel 
Campt>ell attack Savannah ? 

In what month 7 Dec. 

Meaning of Savannah f 

Who attempted to defend S. f 
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Which MTtv lost £50 in kiUed 
ud wounaed t Hiq Americans. 

6 Character of the campaign of 
1779? 

Chief aim of the British in ^79 1 

By what motives, were they ac- 
tuated 1 Reveuge, on account of 
the French alliance, and a wish to 
terrify the people into submission, 
or to prevent their being useful to 
the French in time to come. 

In what states, were their most 
dreadful depredations ? 

What city in Ct. was plundered ? 

What towns were burnt ? 

For whose remarkable escape is 
Horse Neck memorable ? 

From whom ? — How t 

In what town is Horse Neck? 
Greenwich. 

In what part of Ct. is Greenwich ? 

& AVhich party made the feeblest 
efiorU in '79 ? 

Their most important enterprise ? 

On what river, is Stony Point 7 

Which side 7 W. 

How situated with regard to W. 
Point 7 12 miles below. 

Who conducted the attack ? 

With what eflfect 7 

What imparted new effulgence 
to the victory 7 

What rendered this effulgence 
the more striking 7 

What other expedition did the 
Americans execute in *89 7 

Who conducted it 7 

With what effect 7 

First cause mentioned of our in- 
activity in ^9 7 

A much more powerful cause 7 

Why was itf impolitic, to tax the 
people at the time, with the ex- 
penses of the war 7 Taxation was 
the cause of the war. 

Only expedient, in the power of 
Congress f The emission of bills 
of credit. 

In what year, did Congress be- 
gin to issue bills of credit 7 

In what time, did the bills begin 
to depreciate 7 18 months. 

What conduct of the British 



tended to sink the vahie of ibe 

continental currency 7 

How great was finally the depm- 
ciation of paper- money 7 

What were some of the evils a- 
rising from this depreciation 7 Ex- 
treme injustice, difficulty of recruit- 
ing and supporting the army ', and 
the discontent of the officers and 
soldiers. 

What reflects the highest honor 
upon Washington 7 

^ Who* apparently saved the 
country from the ruin, threatened 
by the depreciation of paper m<Ni- 
ey 7 Robert Morris. 

How 7 By the most skilful and 
vigorous measures as treasurer, 
and by employing or pledging his 
own vast property, to raise the 
public credit.. 

Give some account of Robert 
Morris. He was a native of Eng- 
land, a very opulent merchant m 
Philadelphia, and one of the patri- 
ots, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Wnat does Botta say of our ob- 
ligatjpn to Morris 7 " The Ameri- 
cans owed, and still owe, as much 
acknowledgment to the financial 
operations of Robert Morris, as 
to the negotiations of, Benjamin 
Franklin, or even to the arms of 
George Washington." 



CHAPTER LVU. — p. 198. 

Capture of Charleston. i'*- 
male patriotism. Kmphatueii 
in N. ./. Washington at Mor* 
ristotim. Arrival of 6000 
Frenchmen. Treason of Ar^ 
noltL Major Andre. Stor^ 
of Chf^mpe. 

For what object, did ClintcM 
sail toward, 1^ south in Dec. ^79 1 
With hovetnsLny men 7 
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Of whom, did thev codsiM f Eln- 
glish, Hessians,, aoa loyalists. 

Which is nearest N. Y. Savan- 
nah or Charleston 7 

Why did Clinton's fleet sail so 
much farther than was necessary 1 
He probably ordered, that in case 
of dispersion, they should collect at 
Savannah. 

Was S. then in possession of the 
British, or Americans 1 

What dispersed them ? A terri- 
ble tempesL 

Effect upon Ae horses on board ? 
It destroyed most of them. 

Whom had Clinton invested 
with Oae command, at N. Y. 1 

In what year, did he attack 
Charieston 7 — month 7 

How long after its first setde- 
ment? 

Who then commanded the Amer- 
leans in the south 7 

Who was Gov. of S.C. 7 

Whose batteries soon attained a 
loperiority 7 

In what month, was Charleston 
taken? 

After how long a siege 7 40 
days. 

Which was the largest, when 
captured, Burgoyne's army or 
Lincoln's 7 

t Note G. G. 

Patriotic ladies of S.'C. Phila- 
delphia, 4*c. 

The following Note is taken prin- 
cipally from Botta. 

'* Amidst the general desolation, 
the women of Carolina exhibited 
an example of more than masculine 
fortitude. They displayed so ar- 
dent, so rare a love or counlr)r, that 
scarcely could there be found in an- 
cient or modem history, an instance 
more worthy to excite surprise and 
admiration. Far from being of- 
fended at the name of rebel ladies ^ 
they esteemed it a title of distinc- 
tion and glory. Instead of showing 
theiBielves in assemblies, the seat 



To what city, did CliDtoii sooa 

return? 

Under whom, did Clinton leave 
4000 men 7 

Succeeding fate af S. C. 7 Al- 
most the whole ^tate appeared to 
be conquered. 

Why were British garrisons pla- 
ced in different parts of S. C. 7 

^ From what, bad Clinton ^re- 
leased the Carolinian prisoners 
of war 7 From .the obligations of 
their parole. 

Meaning of parole 7 A promise 

fiven by a prisoner -of war, when 
6 has leave to depaurt from custo- 
dy, that he will return at the time 
appointed, unless discharged. 

Why had Clinton granted them 
this indulgence? That he migh* 
employ them in his own service. 

Wliat did the Carolinians sa^, 
when recjuired to fight against their 
country f If we must resume arms, 
let us rather fight for America and 
our friends, than* for England and 
strangers. 

Conduct of many of these patri- 
ots? They passed clandestinely 
into N. C. ana joined the American 
troops. 

$ What noble example did many 
females of S. C. then exhibit 7 f 

of joy and brilliant pleasures, they 
repaired on board ships, they de- 
scended into dungeons, where their 
husbands, children and friends were 
in confinement ; they carried them 
consolations and encoura^ments. 
* Summon your magnanimity,' ihey 
said 'y * viefd not to the fury of ty- 
rants ; nesitate not, to prefer pris- 
ons to infamy, death to servitude. 
America has fixed her eyes on bei 
beloved defenders ; you will reap, 
doubt it not, the fruit of your suf- 
ferings J they will produce liberty, 
that parent of all blessings ; they 
will shelter her forever from the as- 
saults of the British banditti. Yoa 
are the martyrs of a cause Uie most 
grateful to Heaven, and sacred fts 
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What nane was given Uiem 7 

How did they regard it ? 

What did they carry to their hus- 
bands and friends in dungeons 1 

What did many of them iippart 
to their wavering husbands T 

To what, did tlie English con- 
demn the most zealous ol these fe- 
males? 

•What did they do, when reduced 
to indigence ? 

men.' By such words, these on- 
erous women mitigated the mise- 
ries of the unhappy prisoners. They 
would never appear at the balls or 
routs, that were given by the vic- 
tors } those, who consented to at- 
tend them, were instantly despised, 
and dropped by all the others. The 
moment an American officer arriv- 
ed at Charleston as prisoner of war. 
they sought him out, and loadea 
him with attention and civilities. 
They oAen assegnbled in the most 
Retired parts of their houses, to de- 
plore, without restraint, the misfor- 
iuQjBs of their country. Maay of 
them impaurted their noUe spirit to 
their hesitating and wavering hus- 
bands 3 they determined them to 
prefer a rigorous exile to their in- 
' terest and to the sweets of life. — 
Exasperated at their constancy, the 
English condemned the most zeal- 
ous to banishment and eon/iscation. 
In.biddinff a last farewell to their 
fiuhers, their children, tlieir broth- 
ers, their husbands, these hero- 
ines, far from betraying the least 
mark of weakness, which in men 
might have been excused, exhorted 
them to arm themselves with intre- 
piditv. They conjured them, not 
to allow fortune to vanquish them, 
nor to suffer the love tiiey bore their 
families, to render them unmindful 
of all they owed their country. •— 
When comprehended, soon after, 
in the general decree of banish- 
ment, issued ageunstthe partisans 
of liberty, they abandoned whh the 
wme ^rmaess, their natal soil. A 



What jillofioiis fwdtk to be im- 
puted pffmcipalW to their beroiani t 

What ladies formed a society, to , 
raise funds for the use of the state t 

Who was at their head ? 

What did they do, besides 00^ 
tributing themselves 7 

With what success? 

To what, was the money to be 
applied? 

Who imitated their example t 

supem^jUiral alacrity seemed to •»- 
imate them, when <liey accompani- 
ed their husbands into distant c€iun- 
iries, and evoa when immured with 
them in the letid shipS;. into which 
they were inhumanly crowded. •«- 
Reduced to the most frighlfol iadn 
eence, they were seen to ber bread 
tor themselves and families. Amon|^ 
those who were nurtured in the lap 
of opulence, many passed si^dealy 
from the most deucaie and the most 
elegant style of livuir, to the mdest 
toils, and to the humblest services. 
But humiliation could not triumph 
over their resolution and cheeind- 
ness. Their example was a sup- 
port to their companions in misfiNS 
tune. To this heroism of the wo- 
men of Carolina, it is principally 
to be imputed, that the love, and 
even the name of liberty, were not 
totally extinguished in the southern 
provinces. The English hence be- 
gan to be sensible, that their tri- 
umph was still far fi^m secure. — 
For, in every affair of public inters 
est, the general opinion never man- 
ifests itself with more energy, than 
when women take part in it, with 
all the life of their imagination.'' 

Not far from the same time, the 
most laudable and effectual exer- 
tions were made, to aid the public 
funds, and to reward and encourage 
the soldiers. 

'/The ladies of Philadelphia, 
animated by the most ardent patri- 
otism, fbnned a society, and placed 
at their head, Mrs. Washingtoa, a 
wife worthy of sueh a busbMid.— 
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^ With whom, did the «pirii of 
fr^dom still reihaiii in S. O. ? 

What American soon jsained 
great advantages over the English 
u S. C« ? 

To what state, did Sumpter be- 
WT S.C. 

Through what states^ was an ar- 
my advancing to the aid of S. C. t 

Who was conducting it ? The 
Baron de Kalb. 

By whom, was he soon supersed- 
ed f Gen. Gates. 

Why ? De Kalb was a stranger, 
and tfaue troops had much more con- 
fidence in the heroofSaratpga. 

How large was Gates's army, 
when it approached SfC.l 

Where was ther% a great battle 
Auff. 16 ? 

Which way is Camden from 
Charleston? N. N. W. — How 
&r7 

Who commanded the British ? 
Cerawallis. 

On which side, was victory ? 

Occasion of this^ dreadml de- 
feat ? 

Whole loss of the Americahs ? 
SOOOl 

Distinguished German, who fell 
in the battle of Camden ? 

EtSsei of this defeat, upon our 
affairs ? 

When did our prospects beg^ 
to brtf hten t 

$ Conduct of Kniphausen. in 
N.J. in 1780! 

What jgreatly added to these ca- 
lamities m N. J. ? 

Where had Washington en- 
camped the preced'mg wmter ? 

What name was given to 'that 
winter? 

What appalling prospect was of- 

After having subscribed for the use 
of the state to the extent of their 
BMans, they went from house to 
house, to stimulate the liberality of 
the ciUzens in favor of the republic. 
Their zeal was not sterile. They 
collected large iums, which they 



ten before htm, dunng Ae kar4 
winter' 

By what, did American patri 
ots seem to gain strength under 
these trials ? 

$ How many men arrived ftoa 
France, for our aid in 1780 ? 

Under what commander 1 

Why were the French, for somt 
time, prevented from co-operating 
with the Americans ? 

$ Who solicited and obtained 
the command of West Point in *90 ? 

On what river ? — Which side ? 
How far from N. Y. ? , 

With whom, did Arnold neeo- 
tiate, to deliver up West Point 7 

What induced Arnold to turn 
traitor? Probably the punish- 
ment and disgrace, which he had 
incurred. 

What punishment had he re 
ceived ? Washington reprimand- 
ed him by order of a court mar- 
tial. 

Of what crime, had Amdd 
been convicted ? Peculation. 

Meaning of peculation ? 

What had tempted him to this 
crime ? Pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, occasioned by excessive lux 
ury. « 

Where? In Philadelphia. 

In what office ? He was eom> 
mander of the American forces. 

When ? When P. was evalu- 
ated by the British. 

What British agent negotiated 
with Arnold abou( delivering up 
West Point ? 

Military rank of Andre ? 

What is he generally called ? 
Major Andre. 

Character of Andre ? 

To what place, was Andre con- 
lodged in the public chest, to be 
used in bounties to such soldiers, as 
should merit them, and in augmen* 
tation of pay to all. They were 
imitated witn enthusiasm by the la 
dies of the other states." 
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iwyvdyin order to hold correspond- 
ence with Arnold 1 — How 1 

How did Andre attempt to re- 
tain to N. Y. after he had bad an 
interview with Arnold on shore 7 

What name did he assume ? 

Where was he arrested ? 

On which side of the Hudson ? £. 

What plains are very near to 
Tarrvtown 7 White Plains. 

What officer did he declare him- 
self to be 7 

What did he offer thein. to re- 
lease him ? — With what effect 7 

To whom, did they conduct 
him7 

To whom, did Jameson impru- 
dently permit Andre to writo 7 

How did Arnold escape 7 

In what city, did he take ref- 
uge 7 

Who appointed a court martial, 
to try Andre 7 

President of the court 7 

What did the court pronounce 
Andre to be 7 

To what {Nuishment, did they 
condemn him 7 

What British officer made the 
utmost efforts to save him 7 

What request, did Andre make 
to Washinffton 7 

Why did Andre wish to be shot, 
rather than hanged 7 

How did Washington's feelings 
urgS him to treat Andre's re- 
quest f 

What induced him to deny it 7 

Li what month, was Andre exe- 
cuted 7 — How long ago 7 

By whom, lamented 7 

What reward did Congress be- 
stow upon. Paulding, Wilhams and 
Vail Wert 7 

What office did Clinton bestow 
upon Arnold 7 

How much money 7 

For what, was Arnold willing to 
sell his honor and his country 7 

$ How did W. hope to render it 
consistent to spare Andre 7 

Who engaged in this enterprise 7 

Of what state 7 



In what manner, did Chanptf 
leave the army 7 * 

How long did he start, before 
his pursuers 7 

How did he escape, when he ar- 
rived at the river 7 

How was he treated by Clintim t 

To whom, did Clinton recooh 
mend Cbampe 7 

Into whose legion, did he enlist f 

What frustrated this enterprise 7 

Where did Champe desert tnm 
the British army 7 

Who granted Champe h dis-, 
charge uom the American ser- 
vice! , 

Why! 



CHAPTER LVni.r-p.210. 

Mutiny of the Pa. troops. BatUe 
o/Cowpens, BattU of GuU/ord 
C.H. Second battle of Camden, 
Battle ofEutaxo Springs, Chat' 
acter of Gen. Greene. . Captun 
of Comwallis. Close of the war, 

VHiat event was most afflictinr 
to Washington, in '81 7 — Wha«T 

How many revolted 7 

Cause of this mutiny 7 

From whose immediate eon* 
mand, did they revolt 7 

What did they say, when WayM 
menaced them with hb pistol t - 

What did they say, they would 
do if the enemy should then come 
out 7 

To what place, did they with- 
draw 7 

Who sent a^nts, to invite them 
to loin the British 7 

How did the rautitiecrs treat the 
offers of tlie enemy 7 — • the agents f 

Who examined the grievancet 
of the mutineers 7 , 

Consequence of redress 7 

t Pronounced Shamf^ 
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What became of ihe British 
ag^ents ? 'I'hey were delivered ujf 
to the Committee, and hanged. 

What was the issue of a mutiny 
among the N. J. troops, soon af« 
ter? It was immediately quelled 
by Washington. 

^ In what Southern State, did 
Arnold commit mo^t outrageous 
depredations ? ^ 

'hy what squadron, were they 
efaeckedW 

^ Who superseded Gates, after 
tJie battle of Camden 1 

Why ? Probably because he 
was defeated at Camden. 

Number of the army 1 

^ Where did Greene send Gen. 
Mors[an 7 

\Vnat state was Coniwallis near- 
ly prepared to invade ? 

Whom did Comwallis send, to 
attack Morgan 7 

Where did^hey come to a bat- 
tle T 

Wliere is Cowpexjs 7 Near the 
N. W. corner of S. C. 
• On which side, was victory 1 

Character of this victory 7 Prob- 
ably no other was ever at once, so 
disjgTacefuI and disastrous to the 
Bntish — so glorious and beneficial 
to the Americans. 

To what grand result, was it 
most powerfullv conducive 7 To 
crush Comwallis, and end the 
war. 

In what month and year, was 
the battle of Cowpens7 

^ Who marched in pursuit of 
Morgan, after the battle of Cow- 
pens 7 

What measure did Greene adopt 
to prevent the destruction of Mor- 
gan, by Comwallis ? 

Where was this junction effect- 
ed 7 

In what state, is Guilford Court 
flAuse 7 N. C. 

In what part 7 The northern 
central. 

How situated with regard to 
Hillsborough 7 About 30 m. W. 



What state did G Aie then en- 
ter 7 ^ 

Whom did. Comwallis invite to 
join him at Hillsborough 7 

With what success f 

Between what commanders, wai 
the battle of Guilford C. H. 7 

Which was viptorious 7 

Effect of this battle 7 It im- 
proved the condition of Greene. 

^ What was the grand object of 
Greene, after the battle of G. C. f 
To re-conquer Carolina. 

What strong post did he detep> 
mine next to attack 7 

Who then commanded at C. 7 

Issue of the secopd battle of C 7 

To what cause, was the result 
favorable 7 

$ What were the only two postf 
that were held in S. C. bv the Brit- 
ish,jsoon after tne second battle of 
Camden 7 

How is the place, called Ninety 
SiXf situated with regard to 
Charleston 7 

Which way from Augusta 7 N. 

Issue of Greene's attempt to 
take Ninety Sue 7 

Where did some of Greene's 
friends then advise him to retreat 7 
ToVa. 

What did he reply 7 ''I will re- 
cover the. country, or die in the at- 
tempt." 

What post did Lord Rawdon 
soon evacuate 7 

Where did his army encamp, as 
he retired to Charleston 7 

Where are- Eutaw Springs 7 
Near the greet bend in Santee 
river, about 60 miles N. N. W. 6f 
Charleston 7 

Between what commanders, was 
the battle of Eutaw Springs 7 Gen 
Greene and Col. Stewart. 

Which had the advant^e 7 G. 

How much superior was the loss 
of Stewart 7 

Where did the British retire 7 

With wh^t, did Congress pre- 
sent Greene 7 

What citizen of Charlestoo hM 
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Mvwi a Mp encomittiii of Gen. 
ufeene 1 Dr. Ramsay.f 

Of what, does Rainsay say bis- 
toiy affonls but few instances ? 

HoW did Greene open and close 
the southern campaign 1 

How did his enemies find him^ 
aAer defeat 7 . 

To whose advantage, did all his 
battles result ? 

How high should he be ranked 
amonff our revolutionary heroes 7 
Probably next to Washington. 

Where was Greene bom 7 In 
Warwick, R. I. — When 7 1740 
or 41. 

How old was he, when he so glo- 
riously finished his campaign 7 

& In whose charge, did Comwal- 
lis leave S. 0. after the battle of 
Guilford 7 

To what {dace, did Comwallis 
then march 7 

Which way is Petersburg from 
Richmond 7 — - from York 7 
X On what river 7 

In what month, did he arrive 7 

How lare[e was his arm^ 7 

What did he fondly anticipate 7 

What French general was then 
m that re^on 7 

Why did Fayette avoid a battle 7 

f Dr. Ramsay's encomium upon 
Greene, deserves to be perpetu- 
ated. ''Thus ended,'' says he, 
" the campaign of 1781, in S. C. 
At its commencement, the British 
were in force all over the state. At 
its close, ihey durst not, but with 
rreat precaution, venture 20 miles 
m>m Charleston. History affords 
but few instances of commanders, 
who have achieved so much with 
equal means, as was done by Gen. 
Greene, in the short space of a 
twelvemonth. He op^ened the cam- 
paign with gloomy prospects ; but 
closed it with glory. His unpaid 
and half naked army had to con- 
tend with veteran sofdiers, supplied 
with every thing, that the wealth 
•f BrilaiB, or the plunder of Carp- 



What did he display in all hii 
Manoeuvres 7 

^ What great plan did Washing- 
ton and ouers form atWethen- 
field, in '81 7 

What troops soon jcMned Waah- 
inffton 7 — Where 7 

For what, were all thmgs appar- 
ently preparing 7 

^ Who was expected soon to ar- 
rive with a French fleet 7— -Whew 7 

What reinforcement had Clinin 
recently received 7 3000 men. 

From what places, had W. not 
received the expectea quota of mi- 
litia 7 N. En&land and N. J. 

What plan did W. adopt, instead 
of that or attacking N. Y. 1 

To what place, had Corawalfis 
retired 7 

Near the mouth of what rivet 7 

In what state 7 

Which way from Baltimore and 
Auburn 7 * 

What, did C. think, was W.'s 
object in marching towurcb Va. 7 

what forces aecompaated Count 
de Grasse7 S8 ships and 3000 
troops. 

Where is Gloucester Point 7 

By what forces, was Gloucestei 
then occupied 7 

lina, could procure. Under all 
these disadvantages, he compiled 
superior numbers to retire from tbt 
extremity of the state, and confine 
themselves in the capital and its 
vicinity. Had not his mind beM 
of the firmest texture, he would 
have been discouraged. But his 
enemies found him as formidable 
on the evening of a defeat as on 
the morning after a victory.% In 
another place. Dr. R. remarks, 
" Though Congress was unable to 
forward either men or money, for 
the relief of the Southern States, 
they did what was equivalcit 
Thev sent them a sreneral, whose 
heaa was a council, and wfaape 
military talents were equal to a rfr 
inToreement." 
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In what year, did CornwalUs 
•urrender ? — Mondi and day ? 

How maay years and days after 
Borroyne 7 

HoW much larger was the army 
of Corawallis ? 

What else rendered the capture 
much creaier than that of Sarato- 
ga ? * The seamen, shipping and 
military stores, that were taken. 

Who received the submission of 
the royal army 7 

WKere had Lincoln been cap- 
tured ? — How long before 1 

Of what vicissitudes, did this 
scene afford an affecting instance ? 

What object was every ' eye 
turned to discover 7 

Why did he not appear,? 

Who was then the representative 
of ComwaUis 7 

Amount of the besieging army 7 

^ How soon alter the capture of 
C. did Clinton appear in view ? 

With what remforcemeot 7 

What did Clinton do, when he 
heard, that Cornwallis was taken 7 

Woat did ComwaUis intimate to 
dintoo as the cause of his fall 7 

Why did not Clinton attack the 
Ffenen fleet 7 His force was infe- 
rior, and he probably wished to 
hasten back, to defend N. Y. 

How were the Americans aflect- 
ed with the capture of Cornwal- 
lis? 

Whose names resounded every 
wrhere7 

Who particularly expressed their 
thanks to officers and soldiers 7 

What did Congress present to 
Washington 7 Two captured stan- 
dard. — To Rochambeau 7 Two 
field-pieces. 

Wno was then Gov. of Va, 7 
Thomas Nelson. 

What noble services did he per- 
form 7 At the head of his mintia, 
he aided in carrying on the whole 
siege, and exerted himself to fur- 
Bish the army with supplies. 

For what purpos^, did* CAnercss 
walk to church lu procession t 
1^ 



For what purpoM, did CoBgmu 
set apart Dec. 13. 1*781 7 

^ What expedition did Qinleff 
plan, to divert some of the Ameri- 
cans from Yorktown ? 

Who conducted this expedition 7 

Native state of Arnold i 

By what, was this expeditioa 
siffiialized 7 

what forts were then taken 7 

On what river 7 

Who, for a time, very braveljr 
defended Fort Griswold 7 

What did Ledyard say to a Brit 
ish officer, who inquired who com 
manded tne Fort 7 

How did the officer treat him 7 

What scene succeeded 7 

In what town, is Fort Griswold ? 
GrotoQ, 

What induced the BriUsh to per- 
petrate such horrid cruelties upon 
the Americans 7 Some wished to 
terrify the people into submission ;. 
others thousht the rebels were 
such Execrable miscreants, that no 
treatment could be too bad for 
them. 

By what means^ was a great 
part of New-London destroyed 7 

Did the Americans retaliate the 
cruelties of the English 7 Rarely, 
if ever. 

How did Gates treat Burgoyne, 
when he surrendered his swora 7 

How were the prisoners at York- 
town treated? With much kind- 
ness and attention, especially by 
the French. 

$ What event may be considered 
as substantially closmg the war 7 

What important posts did the 
British stUl retain 7 

What indicated the. continuance 
of the war, aAer the fall of Com- 
wailis 7 

Where did De Grasse go 7 

In what state, did Rochaml^eaa 
winter? 

Where did the Americans go 7 

^ What most important resolu- 
tion was taken by Pariiameott 
March 4. 17827 
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Wlio superseded Clinton at N. 

T.f 

What instruction was given to 
Carleton f 

Why did Congress refuse to cor- 
respond with Carleton ? 

For what purpose, did the French 
Court wish Congress to appoint 
eomraissioners 7 

Who were appointed 7 

Whom did the British appoint 7 

Where did they meet 7 

In what month and year, were 
the provisional articles signed 7 — 
the definitive treaty 7 

From what time, had there been 
DO hostility 7 ' 

On what day, month and year, 
was the cessation of hostilities pro- 
claimed to our armv 7 

How long afler their commence- 
ment at Lexington 7 

Three posts, last evacuated by 
the British 7 

About how long, had the Brit- 
ish had possession of N. Y. 7 — of 
Savannah 7 — of Charleston 7 

^ In what month, was the Amer- 
ican army disbanded 7 

To whom, did Washington then 
iMd an affectionate adieu 7 

What, did he say, they h'ad e- 
vi&ced tnrough the greatest suffer- 
ingsl 

For vfhom did he say, they had 
secured innumerable .blessings 7 
. By what had W.'s officers be- 
come greatly endeared to him 7 

Where did he part with them 7 

What wish did he express for 
fhem? 

In what manner, did he then 
take leave 7 He successively took 
each one by the hand, willi silent 
and tearful sensibility. 

Where did they accompany 
him? 

How did he express his final 
adieu 7 By waving his hat, with 
silent weepinr . 

How did they answer 7 In the 
fame manner. 



^ In what month, did W. rengn 
his commission 7 

In what place, was Consieas 
then sitting! At Annapolis in 
Md. 

Whom did he commend to Con- 
gress 7 

To whose protection, did he 
commend the interests of his coun- 
try? 

Who was then president of Con- 
gress 7 Gen. Mifflin. 

Of what, did Mifflin express the 
hifi^ sense of Congress 7 

To what place, did W. retire ? 

In what state 7 

^ Employments of the Ameri- 
cans, at the commencement of the 
war? 

Their character 7 

What control had repressed their 
exertion and enterprise 7 

What soon proauced in them, a 
vast expansion of character 7 

WiUi whom, were ihey soon abk 
to cope 7 

How did the war afiect their 
morals? — local prejudices and 
sectarian prejudices? — religion in 
general? 

Wharbad principles were sown 
in the army by the French 7 

In what, did these produce a se- 
rious declension 7 ^ 

What institutions were much 
neglected durin? the vrar 7 

rrom what, aid the clergy^sof- 
fer? 

What deteriorated their sala- 
ries? 

Effect of the war upon our com 
merce ? . 

What became of our shipping 7 

Effect of the war upon our a^- 
culture ? — manufactures 7 

What is said of the increase of 
population ? — Why 7 

Number of people in '84 7 

Effect of the war upon educa- 
tion ? — Colleges founded 7 

Probable number of colleges and 
academies at iie close ? 
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Most interesting of modern e- 
reots 7 

What nation can dwell with the 
nost satisfaction; upon its annals ? 



CHAPTER LIX. — p. 228. 

PvbHe DebL ShaysU Insurrec- 
tion, Constitution of U. S. 

^ What did the Americans anti- 
cipate, during the revolutionary 
war? 

What civil system was found m- 
competent to the great objects, for 
wiiicn it was instituted T 

Amount of the public debts at the 
close of the war ? — Expense of the 
war? ^135,000,000. 

To whom, was the foreigpn debt 
doe ? — the domestic ? 

Of what important ability, rela- 
ting to this siubject, was Cpngress 
destitute 7 

What was all that Congress 
could do in that case ? 

When was the attention of Con- 
gress drawn to this subject 7 ^ 

What did Congress propose to 
llie States 7 — Wim what success 7 

What was the conse^ence 7 

Effect upon certificates of public 
debt? 

What else showed the necessity 
of changing our political system 7 

Had Congress possessed ^e 
power, how could they have ap- 
plied a remedy f 

^ How did Ms. attempt to satis- 
fy the creditors of the state 7 

What was the effect 7. 

In what year 7 

Name of that insurrection 7 

Former office of Shays 7 

t Peiiiaps the constitution is not 
perfectly consistent in stating, that 
*' all legislative powers^ hei^in 
granted, shall be vested m a con- 



Where did 1500 insurgents as* 
semble ? 

What civil proceeding' did they 
prevent at Noilhampton 7 

In what other state, was there 
an insurrection a little after 7 

What measure was adopted in 
Ms. to support the judicial courts 7 

What was the issue 7 

When was the insurrectionqnell- 
ed 7 In the early part of 1787. 

$ For what purpose, did the 
legislature of Va. appoint commis- 
sioners in '86 7 

How many states were repre- 
sented in the convention, proposed 
.by Va.7. * 

Why did they not come to any 
specific resolution 7 

To what city, did they adjpum 7 

What did they recommend to 
the states 7 — With what power ? 

What states then appointed com- 
missioners 7 

Who was chosen president 7 
, On what poinl^ was there little 
difference ot opinion 7 

What was the grand point of 
difficulty 7 

What evil had they more than 
once, reason to fear 7 

Why would that have been an 
evil 7 The old confederation was 
utterly incompetent to the great 
objects of government, and a bet- 
ter constitution was needed to save 
the country from ruin. 

What motion did Dr Franklin 
introduce at this solenm crisis 7 

What soon after prevailed 7 

What ^as the result 7 

In what month and year, was 
the federal constitution presented 
to Congress 7 

To whom, did Congress send it 
for consideration 7 

In whom^ does the constitution 
vest the legislature power'7 f 

^ss of the U. S. which shall con- 
sist of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives.'' Had Congress all 
legislative powers, then no otbet 
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Meaning of legislative ? 

Of what branches does Congress 
consist 7 

What are these branches some- 
times called ? Houses. 

What other power, besides that 
ofCpngress, is necessary in order 
to the enactment of a law 1 

How does a bill become a law^ 
when the president is in favor of 
jt? 

How may a bill become a law, 
when the president is against it 7 

$ How often are the members of 
the House of Representatives cho- 
sent 

Age, requisite for this office 1 — 
for a senator 1 — for president ? 

Present number of the Senate 1 

For what period, is each senator 
chosen ? 

body or individual would possess 
any legislative power. But it seems 
certain, that the constitution does 
vest some legislative power in the 
president. The Congress cannot 
make a law merely by their own 
authority. A bill or draft of a law, 
cannot become a law, wiUiout the 
intervention of presidential power. 
The laws of the U. S. are enacted 
in the folIovWng manner. A bill is 
first brought into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or into the Senate, by 
one of its members. If approved 
• bv a majority of that branch of 
Uongress, it is sent to the other. 
If approved h^ a majority of that 
brancn also, it is sent to the presi- 
dtait for his €u;ceptBnce or^ejection. 
If he signs it, it becomes a law. 
"'Every bill," says the constitution, 
"which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the pres^^ 
ident of ihe U. S. If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign il. But if 
not, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections to that house in which it 
shall have originated. If after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of that 
nouse shall agree to pass the bill, 



What proportiea once in tws 
years ? 

Mention some of the powers of 
Congr^s. 

Restrictions concerning nobilitv ? 

In whom, is vested the ezecutivs 
power ? % 

Meaning of executive power 7 

By whom, are the president and 
vice-president chosen ? 

For what period ? 

Mention some of the powers of 
the president 

$ Of what, does th^ Judiciary ol 
the U. S. consist 1 

Meaning ofjudician^ ? 

How long do the judges hold 
their offices i 

What is the only ease ia wUch 
trial H!>y jury is not allowed to the 
accused i 

•— ? 

it shall be sent together with the ob- 
jections to the other house.— and 
if approved by two thirds of that 
house^ it shall become a law. — If 
any bill Ihall not be returned by the 
president within ten days (SuiKlajrs 
excepted) after it shaA have been 

Eresentea to him, the same shall 
e a law in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congfon 
by their adjournment, prevent its 
return; in which case it shall not 
be a law." Thus it appears, that 
the signature of the president makes 
a bill to become a law. The act 
of signing is most truly a legislative 
act, and must imply some legislative 
power in the president, and like- 
wise imply, that ail legislative 
power is not in Congress. It is 
true indeed, that Congress, if 
sufficiently agreed, may cause any 
bill to become a law in spite of 
the president ; but still by tneir re- 
consideration and re-enaction, it 
cannot become a law so soon, as 
by his simple signature. Though 
be has b}' no means the same legis- 
lative power as ^ther house of 
Congress ; yet probably his legis- 
lative power 19 more impoi««B(^ 
than that of any other legislator. 
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Meaning of/r*ry 7 

$ By liow many states, was the 
•onstitution soon feoeived ? 

What states acceded to it within 
a year or two ailer ? * 

jBiTect of the peace of '83 upon 
morals t. 

What religious sect was intro- 
duced during this period 1 

Effect of the peace of '83 upon 
CMir commerce 7 

With what country had we then 
the greatest commercial inter- 
eeurse? 

When did our trad^with China 
commence ? 

Effect of the peace upon agricul- 
ture? 

What very important article soon 
oecame a staple in the Southern 
States? 

Meaning of staple? Principal 
article raised or manufactured for 
sale. It is often used as an adjec- 
tive connected with commodity. 

What checked the progress of our 
manufactures in the sixth period ? 

Population at the close i 

How many collets were estab- 
lished in that period 7 

Mention some of the difficulties,^ 
that existed at the close ofHhe war.' 

What encomium is passed upon' 
the framers of our constitution 7 



Miscellaneous Questions. 
No. 6. 

For what, is Valley Forge distin- 
guished? 

WhowasD'Estaing? 

Who attacked C^aneston, S. C. 
in April, 1780 7 

Most distinguished American 
traitor 7 

For what purpose, did Clinton 
i«ld agents to 1300 mutineers at 
PrbeetoB?- 



Who was Daniel Shays 7 

The capture of which of our 
ercat cities, seems to have proved 
\^'\^\i\y beneficial to us ? 

To what part of the couniry, was 
the principal seat of war removed 
in 1778 7 

Who was Major Andre 7 

What American committed 
dreadful depredations in Va. in 
17817 

Who was Col. Ledyard 7 

In what state, was there a great 
msurrection in 1786 7 

What British general did Phila- 
delphia capture 7 

What southern city was taken by 
Col. Campbell, Dec. 29, 1778 7 

Who was General Sumpter ? 

For what, is Tarrytown noted 7 

For what, is Cowpens noted 7 

For what, is Camden in S. C. 
memorable i 

For what purpose, were Adams, 
Franklin, jay and Lawrence, ap- 
pointed Commissioners 7 

Whom did Clinton succeed as 
commander at Philadelphia 7 

Important fortress, taxen by Gen. 
Wayne in 1779 7 

\Vho was De Kalb 7 

For what, is Yorktown noted 7 

On what occasion, was General 
O'Hara the feprpsentative of Com- 
wallis? 

Which of our cities did the Brit- 
ish occupy nine months 7 

Who was Robert Morris 7 

Who commanded at Philadel- 
phia, aAer it was evacuated by the 
British in 1778 7 

Whom did Carleton supersede at 
N. Y. in 17827 

In what state, is Freehold 7 i 

From "whsif did Robert Morris 
save this country 7 

What do you recollect of Glou- 
cester Point 7 

What officers of the U. S. are 
chosen for two years 7 — for 4 7 — 
for 6 7 

For what, is Freehold noted 7 

Who attempted to defeiid 
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Charleston against Clinton, in 
1780? 
' Who was Rochambeau 1 

Who were Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wert ? 

Who was Coun^ de Grasse ? 

Why did Cong^ress five Rocham- 
beau two field pieces! 

What do you recollect of Fort 
Griswold ? 

What officers of the U. S. are 
chosen by electors, chosen for the 
purpose T 

What French commander con- 
ducted 18 ships of war to our aid 
in 1778? 

Who lefl 4000 men under Com- 
wallis at Charleston, S. C. in 1780 ? 

Whom did Washington repri- 
mand for peculation ? 

What distinction did Gen. Lin- 
coln receive at Yorktawn ? 

What event may be considered 
as closing the revolutionary wsur ? 



CHAPTER LX.— p.S40. 



Commencement of Washington's 
administration.^ Flan to raise 
public credit. Some account 
of VL-^War with the Ohio 
Indians f ^c. 



First President under the Feder- 
al Constitution ? 

In what year, was he inauirurat- 
ed? — How? ^ 

What did he solemnly swear or 
affirm to preserve, protect and de- 
fend to tne best of his abilities ? 
The constitution. 

Meaning of inat^&urate 7 

Where were public prayers offer- 
ed on the mornmg of nis inaugura- 
tion ? In all the churches. 

On whom, did W. then publicly 
acknowledge his dependence ? 

What most important business 



pressed npon the attentioa of tiia 
president and Congress ? 

What was to be provided ? 

Meaning of revenue 7 

What were to be arranged and 
filled? 

Meaning of dejMrtments of gov- 
f ermaent 7 Certam branches of the 
^vemment, which were to be par- 
ticularly managed by individuals 
under the president. 

What is meant by fillmg them ? 
Choosiue individuals to perform the 
(luties of each. 

By whom, were these individuals 
nommated ? Washington. 

By what, was he actuated in per- 
forming Uiis duty? A regard to 
the best good of the country. 

Who has the power 'to remove 
such officers 7 

Who was selected for the depart- 
ment of slate ? Mr. Jefferson. 

Duties of this department ? To 
aid and advise the president in per- 
^rming his most important duties. 

About how long was the first ses- 
sion of this Congress ? 

For what, dfd they direct tlie sec- 
retary of the treasury to pro- 

'How* had the public credit be- 
come exceedingly sunk ? By vast 
quantities of paper money, that had 
been issued by the former Con- 
gress, which they had been unable 
to redeem. 

What journey did W. take, dur- 
ing the recess of Congress ? 

With what progress and improve- 
ment, was he highly gratifiea ? 

How was he every where re- 
ceived ? 

$ In what year, commenced , the 
second session of this Congress ? 

What three things did Mr. Ham- 
ilton recommend, to support public 
credit ? 

Which of these was unanimonsly 
adopted ? 

Fate of the other two T 

Was the amount of the puUic 
securities to be paid partly to tfat 
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original holders, or wholly to those 
nvho then held them ? 

What is meant by the assump- 
tion of the State debts ? That all 
the debts which individual states 
had contracted for carrying on the 
war, should 1>e assumed by the U. 
S. and paid as their own. 

Grand reason for -such assump- 
tion ? That as the war had been 
carried on equally for the good of 
the whole, the expenses should be 
defrayed from the common treas- 
ury. 

Effect of these measures upon 
public credit 7 

^ In what year, did Vt. become 
one of the U. S. ? 

Meaning of Vermont? Greeh 
mountain. *. 

Why so called ? 

About how long is it, since the 
settlement of Vl commenced ? 

What people built Crown Point, 
in 1731 1 

Why did N. H make large 
grants of land in Vt.? 

What other colony supposed her- 
self to have a better right to the 
lands of Vt.?— Why? 

To what umpire, was the cause 
submitted ? 

Meaning of umpire ? 

In whose favor, decided ? 

Where else did N. Y. claim 
land? 

Determination of the settlers ? 

What prevented a civil war be- 
tween the parties? The contest 
with Britain. 

In what year, was Vt. called by 
its present name ? 

Why was it not immediately ad- 
mitted into the Union ? 

What other state claimed juris- 
diction over Vt. in '83 ? 

For what compensation, did N. 
Y. finally relinquish the claim ? 

$ For what purpose was a tax 
imposed upon domesUc ardent 
spirits ? 

Fate of a bill for a national 
bank? 



Amount of its eapital ? 

Where did an Indian war 
mence about this time ? 

Near what town, had Gen. H8^ 
mer a battle with the Indians ? 

Issue of that battle ? 

Who succeeded Gen. JIarmer ? 

^ How was Washington treated, 
on his tour through me Southen 
States ? 

Of what, did he witness the most 
happy effects ? 

9 Near what river, had Gen. St 
Clair a battle with the Indians ? 

In what state ? — Result ? 

How was his conduct regardeil 
by a committee of Congress ? 

What bill was occasioned by St. 
Clair's defeat ? 

Objections to the bill ? 

Why did its advocates consider 
the war just? 

About how many of the inhabi- 
tants had the Indians murdered ? . 

Fate of tfie bill ? 

Into whom, did the members op- 
j>osed to Washington's administra- 
tion, mfuse their opposition ? 

What party was thus formed 
throughout the nation ? 

What state was added to the 
Union next after Vt.? 

How long aAer ? 

How many slates were there 
then? 

Growth and rank of Kentucky ? 

What unfavocable suspicions, 
did some entertain of Wasnington 
in'gS? 

& Who was chosen president in 
1793? 

/ What measure had W. deter- 
mined to adopt, at the close of his . 
first presidential period ? 

Wliat prevented ? The urgent 
calls of his friends and country. 

Who was then chosen vice-pres 
ident? 

What occasioned a suspension of 
hostilities with the Wabash IndiaM 
in '93? 

What then rendered the India* 
war of secondary eonnderatioii T 
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When M the French revolotion 

By what, -was it occasioned? 
By French oppression and Fxencb 
iimdelity. 

Who imbibed ideas of freedom 
m this country, that se^n to have 
hastened it ? 

Into whose hands, did the revo- 
lution fall ? 
Who was then king of France T 
In what year, was Lewis XVI. 
put to death 1 

' What if the revolution had fallen 
into the hands of good managers? 
For what, were most of our peo- 
ple grateful to France ? 

To what, did they wish suc- 
cess ? 

What prejudices sprang forth 
afresh ? 

With whom, did many wish the 
U. S. to make a common cause 7 

What proclaiSaatioQ did Wash- 
ington soon issue ? 
By whose advice ? 
Meaning of cabinet? Select 
council ofa mler. 

Why was the subject of neutral- 
ity soon the subject of invective ? 
What was it pronounced by op- 
posers? 

Of what, did they consider it an 
evidence ? 

§ Whom did the French republic 
then appoint first minister to ouf 
government ? 
Object of Genet's mission ? 
How was Genet received by the 
people ? With the highest demon- 
strations of regard for him and his 
republic. 

what did some of his acts in- 
fringe ? 

What acts in particular ? He fit- 
ted out vessels, and enlisted sol- 
diers, to fight with the British. 

Against whom, did be attempt to 
rouse the people ? Why ? 
^ Reouest of the president to the 
French government? The re- 
sult f 

How was W.'s declaration of 



aeatrality regarded by Congrts* h, 
Dec.'SS? ^ — 1»- 

Why was an order passed to pro* 
vide a navv in ^ ? 

^ What law was passed concem- 
iar slavery ? 

How long had England been 
engaged in the slave trade, when 
Jamestown was settled ? 

Conduct of the Ens^h g^veni- 
ment, in relation to slavery in this 
country ? 

What did Ms. prohibk in 1645 ? 

What did they call the practice ? 

What colonies prohibited the 
traffic in slaves before the year '89 ? 

^ With what power did Ck>ngress 
anticipate a war, at this session ? 

What envoy soon negotiated a 
trtaty with Britain ? 

Meaning of envoy ? 

To whom, was the sending of this 
envov exceedin'gly disagreeable ? 

What was the success of Wayne 
in a battle with the Indians near 
the Miami? 

How much more numerous were 
the Indians than our men ? 

$ In what state, was there an in- 
surrection in '94 ? 

What was the cause ? 

How long aAer Shays's rebel- 
lion ? 

What may the insurrection in 
Pa. be denominated ? 

For what purpose, did W. then 
issue a proclamation ? 

With what eflfect ? 

What measure was then adopt- 
ed? 

Conduct of the insurg^ents, when 
Lee's army approached them ? 

$ What two members of the cab- 
inet resigned in '95 ? 
By whom, succeeded ? 

What me^ority of the senate ad- 
vised to ratify Jav's treaty ? 

Who censured Washington for 
siting that treaty ? 
^fiect of Jay's treaty ? 
$ What state was admittea into 
the Union after Kentucky ? 
How long ? 
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From what, was Ten. named ? 

Which way is Ten. i'fom Ky.'l — 
»fom N. C. 1 

§ What intention did Washing- 
ion signify, near the close of his 
second admiuistratiou ? . 

To whom, did he publish a vale- 
dictory addi^ss ? 

Of what reli^ous denomination, 
were the Frencn revolutionists 7 

Effect upon this country ? 

By whose writings, was infidelity 
extended at this time 1 

Meanijig of Deist ? — of Atheist ? 
— of Injidditv ? 

Who urged the importance of 
encouraging manufactures under 
Washington ? 

What is said of learning since 
the adoption of the federal consti- 
tati<m? 

What have we done under Wash- 
ington as our leader ? 

In what, was W. first ? 

Where has he been the theme of 



eulogy? 
What is 
? 



said of his military sue- 



Character of his administration 
at home ? — abroad ? 



CHAPTER LXI.— p.264. 

jr. Adana's adtniimtratum. Je/' 
ferson's administration. 

Who succeeded Pres. W^ 7 
When was A. inaugurated 7 
What is said of the state of the 
country, during Washington's ad- 
ministration 7 

Can you mention some of the 
stupendous diiliculties, that^ had 
been surmounted 7 

What, in some measure, shaded 
this bright prospect 7 

On what branch of our com- 
merce, had the French made dep- 
•edations? 



Whom had W. wsoX as miiiiilcr 
to France, to supersede Mr. Moo- 
roe 7 

What determination did the 
French republic announce to Gen. 
Pinckney i 

What measure did Adams adopt 
upon . the receipt of this intelli- 
gence? 

What did he advise Congress to 
repel? 

For what, did Adams still have 
a desire 7 

How many envoys were then ap- 
pointed to treat with France ? 

£k> vou recollect the names of 
any of them 7 
Success of this mission 7 
What did the French demand, 
before they would acknowledge the 
envoys 7 

What attempt was made when 
tribute was refused 7 

For what, did Congress then 
adopt more vigorous measures 7 

Who was appointed commander 
in chief against the French 7 

For what, did the French then 
express a willingness 7 

How many envoys were appoint- 
ed to settle the difficulties 7 

Do you recollect the name of ei- 
ther? 

Why did Henry decline gom^ 
on this mission 7 On account of 
age and indisposition. 
Who was sent in his room ? 
In whose hand, did they find the 
French government ? 

In what year^ was a treaty of 
peace formed with France 7 

What was done with our army, 
raised to repel the French ? 
When did Washington .die 7 
Where 7 — At what age 7 
^ In what year, did me city of 
Washington become the seat of 
govemmjent 7 
In what district, is this city ? 
Dimensions of Columbia f , 
On what river 7 

By what states, ceded to the U 
S.? 
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. Under wfaar immodiate goVem- 
■Mnt? 

^ Of what, had A.'8 admiiiistra' 
Uon been the subject during npost 
of the time? 

What laws, pasted in that 
period, were peculiarly obnox- 
ious? 

What power did the alien law 
give the president 7 

Design of the sedition law 1 

Whose election did these and 
other acts prevent 1 

J I What was evident respecting 
deiitv, during Adams's adminis- 
tration f 

Where were infidel doctrines 
ably refuted 7 

To what, did infidlels acknowl- 
edfi«, that religion was necessa- 
ry? 

Where did a revival of religion 
commence, toward the close oAhis 
period? 

t Note H. H. 

Exinut from Mr, Jtfftraovft m- 
augural addregt. 

To an American patriot, scarce- 
ly any document will be found more 
interesting and important, than the 
addresses of our presidents to Con- 
gress^ and of tnese,. perhaps no 
part, m proportion to its lengthy is 
more important than the followmg 

ESTRACT. 

'" During the throes and convul- 
sions of me ancient worid, during 
the agonizing spasms of infuriatea 
man, seeking through blood and 
slaughter, his ion? lost liberty, it 
was not wonderful, that the agita- 
tion of the billows should reach 
even this distant and peaceful shore ; 
that this should be more felt ana 
feared by some, and less by others ; 
and should divide opinions, as to 
measures of safety. But every dif- 
ference of opinion is hot a differ- 
ence of principle. We are all Re- 
publicans ; we are all Federalists. 
If there be any among us, who 



Of what, does this seem to have 
been the beginning ? 

How many colleges were tbers 
m N. E. at the close of this period f 
— How many S. of N. E. 7 

Can vou mention some of the 
former f — • of the latter ? 

& Who succeeded Pres. Adams f 

In what year 7 

How long was Mr. A. president ? 

How much longer had Washing- 
ton been president 7 

Who became vice-president at 
the same time 7 

What was the most obvious dif- 
ference between Jefferson's ad- 
dresses to Con^ss and those of his 
predecessors 7 Theirs were speech- 
es : his, merely written messages. 

Name of tKe two great political 
parties at that time 7 Republicans 
and Federalists. 

What did Mr. Jefferson say re- 
specting these names 7 1 

would wish to dissolve this Unicm, 
or to change its Republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as mon- 
uments of the safety, ^th which 
error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat 
it. I know indeed, that some hon- 
est men fear, that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong ; thiUthis 
government is not strong enou^. 
ut would the honest patriot, ui me 
fiill tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government, which has 
so far kept us free and firm, <m the 
theoretic and visionary fear, that 
this government, the worid's best 
hope, may, by possibility, want en- 
ergy to preserve itself 7 1 trust not, 
I believe this, on the contrary, the 
strongest government on earUi. I 
believe it the only one, where every 
man, at the call of the law, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the publie 
ordgr, as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said, that man can* 
not be trusted with tne government 
of himself. Can he then be trusi 
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li aaj wished lo dissolve the 
juiioD, now would he have them 
treated? 

What government .did he think 
the strongest ? 

To whom, sfaouid goveromeut 
exercise exact Justice t 

What should we extend to all 
nations? 

With whom, should we have en- 
tangling alliances ? 

ed with the government of others ? 
Or have we found angels in the 
Ibrm of kings, to ^vern him ? > Let 
history answer this question. Let 
OS then with courage and eonfi- 
doice. pursue our own federal and 
republican principles ; our attach- 
ment to union and representative 
government. 

" About to enter, fellow citizens, 
OD the exercise of duties, which 
comprehend every thing dear and 
valuable to you, it is proper you 
should understand, what i deem 
the essential principles of our gov- 
ernment, and consequently^ those 
which ought to shape its admmistra- 
tion. I will compress them within 
the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the ^neral principle. 
but not all its limitations. — Equal 



and exact justice 
whatever slate or 
ligious or political : 
merce. and honest 



to all men, of 
persuasion, re- 
— peace, com- 
friendship with 



all nations, entangling alliances 
with none: — the support of tlie 
state governments in all their rights, 
aSfthe most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic coacenis, and 
the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies : — the pres- 
ervation of the general government 
n its whole constitutional vigor, as 
the sheet anchor of our peace at 
home, and safety abroad : — a jeal- 
ous care of the right of election by 
the people ; a mnd and safe cor- 
rective of abuses, which are lopped 
oy the swofd of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are onprovi- 



Of what should w« haveajeai 
ous care ? 

What is the vital principle of re 
publics 7 

What taxes did Jefferson recom 
mend to have abolished ? 

How had a party regarded those 
taxes? 

$ What state was admitted into 
the union next to Ten. ? 

In what year ? — How long ago ? 

ded '.—absolute acquiescence in the. 
decisions ot the majority, the vital 
principle of republics, m>m which 
there is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate pa- 
rent of despotism; a well disci- 
plined militia^ our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments 
of war, tin regulars may relieve 
them : the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority : — econ- 
omy in the public expense, that la- 
bor may be lightly burdened : — the 
honest payment of our debts aad 
sacred preservation of the public 
faith : •— encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and of commerce as its nand- 
maid ; the diffusion of information 
and arrai^ment of all abuses at 
the bar ofthe public reason : free- 
dom of religion ; freedom of the 
press; and .freedom of person, 
under the protection of the nabeas 
corpus : — and trial by juries impar- 
tially selected. These principles 
form the bright constellation, wnich 
has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution 
ana reformation. The wisdom of 
our sages, and blood of our heroes 
have been devoted to their attain 
ment :— They should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of 
civic instruction, the touchstone, by 
which to try the services of those 
we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moments of error or 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps, and to regain the roaid, which 
alone leads to peace, liberty and 
safety." 
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From whdl, did Uhs •late derive 
its name t 

Who were the inhabitants of O. 
in '87 ? , 

Who are the Moravians 1 An 
excellent sect of Christians, most 
distinguished for missionary ef- 
forts. 

By what, was the settlement of 
O. retarded until '95 ? 

By whom, was peace effected ? 

By what emigrations, did the 
population then rapidly increase 7 

What do you recollect concern- 
ing the death of Gen. Hamil- 
ton? 

How long was Air. Jefferson 
president ? 

When did his second term com- 
mence ? 

With which of the Barbary 
powers, did a war terminate that 
year ? 

How long had that war contin- 
ued ? 

What aggressions had the Tri- 
politans committed t 

What commodore had been 
sent into the Mediterranean in 
1808? 

For what purpose ? 

Meaning of commodore 7 

What captain soon loined Pre- 
ble in the snip Philadelphia ? 

How came the Philadelphia to 
be captured ? 

Who was the leader in retaking 
and burning the Philadelphia ? 

With how many men * 

Where ? 

What became of the Tripolitans 
on board ? 

Immediate effect of the flames ? 

What injury occurred to Deca- 
tur's party ? 

How were Bainbridge and his 
erew affected by this exploit 1 

How were tne people of the U. 
S. affected witli tne news of their 
sufferings ? 

^ Who bad recently usurped the 
Tnpolitan throne ? 

Whom had Jessuf murdered ? 



Whom else did Jessuf ^risii ta 
murder"? 

Where did Hamet escape ? 

Who revived Hamef s hopes of 
regaining his kingdom ? 

Chief object of £at<m ? 

What desert did Hamet and Ea- 
ton pass ? 

How long was tlieir march! 
1000 miles. 

What town did Eaton take in 
Barca? 

Which way is Deme from Tri- 
poli ? — About how far ? 

Answer of the Gov. of Deme, 
when summoned bv Eaton to sur- 
render ? My head or yours. 

What honorable appellation is 
sometimes given to Gen. £at<m ? 
Hero of Deme. 

Effect of Eaton's success upon 
Jessuf? 

With whom did Jossuf then ne- 
gotiate a treaty ? 

Effect of tins treaty upon Eaton 
and Hamet ? 

Where did Hamet seek redress ? 

What was the issue ? 

^ Over what region, was a teiri- 
torial government established in 
1805? 

Where is Michigan territory ? 

^ Who is supposed to have de- 
signed to form an empire, W. of 
the Alleghanies, in 1806 ? 

What was to be the capital ? 

For what crime, was he tried ? 

Why acquitted ? 

What other project is ^rr sup- 
posed to have naa in view ? 

What was Dr. Ramsay's opin- 
ion upon this subject ? T)iat Burr's 
object was not known to othns, 
but that probably he meant to in- 
vade Mexico. 

$ What powers had France and 
England involved in their conten- 
tion in 1806 ? 

What did the U. S. endeavor to 
maintain towards the belligerents t 

Respecting what right, nad wo 
lonff had a controversy with Bril« 
ain? 
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What did Britiuii claim Y 

Of what seameO; besides their 
own, did the British impress great 
■umbers? 

What Order in Council did the 
BritiA issue in May, 1806 ? 

Meaning wof blockade 7 

What decree did Bonaparte issue 
m the ensuing Nov. ? 

What was declared by the Ber- 
lin decree 1 

What trade did the British pro- 
lubitinl807'/ 

& What ship was attacked by the 
Leopard in 1907 ? — Where 1 

Commander of the C. ? 

Bv what, occasioned 7 

How manv of our men were 
killed ? 

How many men were taken from 
the Chesapeak ? 

Why did Barron majce no resist- 
ance? 

What did Barron say to Capt. 
Humphreys, who came aboard to 
take out the men? The Chesa- 
peak is your prize. 

What did the officer reply ? No, 
I have obeyed my orders, and have 
nothing more to do i^nth her. 

From whom, had Capt. Hum- 
phreys receivea those orders f Ad- 
miral Berkeley. 

What vraters did Jefferson for- 
bid the British armed vessels to 
occupy'^ till satisfaction should be 
made for this horrible outrage ? 

What redress was obtained ? 
In the course of 3 or 4 years, the 
British acknowledged, that the at- 
tack was unauthonzed by govern- 
ment, recalled Berkeley, promised 
to make pecuniary reparation, and 
restored to the Chesapeak, the sur- 
viving seamen, that had been taken 
from ner. But the most important 
redress, the punishment of Berke- 
ley or Humphreys, was never ob- 

tamed. 

^ What places did the British 
Orders in Council declare to be as 
in tt state of blockade t 

What most important aet was 
passed Dec. 22^ 1807 1 



Meaning of embargo f^ 

By whom, was passed the Miita 
Decree? 

What vessels did it declare de- 
nationalized ? 

$ What bad effect had party spini 
during Jefferson's administration ? 

What tended to check infidelity 
and pollation ? 

Why did our trade make great 
advances about the year 1803 T 

What curtailed 6ur trade 4 yean 
aftei'? 

From what, did our agriculture 
receive great encouragement ? 

What most important seminary 
was founded in 1806 ? . 

How ma^ families contributed 
more than ^,000 dollars to that 
mstitution ? 

By what, are a majority of the 
students more or less supported ? 



CHAPTER LXII.— p. J87. 

Beginning of Madisor^s admini» 
U-ation. War toiih Britain. 
Capture of Detroit. BattU 
of Queenstoum. Victories of 
Vapts. Htdlf Jones y Decatur and 
Bainbi-idge. 

Who succeeded Pres. Jefferson ? 

When ? — Situation of the U. 
S.? 

Wliat great nations were at 
war? 

Tendency of their commereiaJ 
edicts ? 

Under what other restrictions, 
were we suffering ? 

What had been the issue of eve- 
ry effort to secure our rights ? 
' What alternative was left to^us ? 

Meaning of alternative ? 

§ What very important law was 
enacted three days before Madi- 
son's inauguration ? 

On what condition, did Mr. ^i»* 
kine say, that the British would 
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i|it m fron die Oiden in 
CooBcil t Provided intercourse 
with Britain were allowed. 

How did this affect the people 1 

How were they soon disappoint- 
ed! 

What indienity did Mr. Jackson 
offer to Mr. Madison ? 

Consequence of that insult ? 

^ Between what English and 
American vessel, was there an 
engagement in 1811 1 

Commander of the President ? 

On which part, was the attack 
commeifced 1 

iVhich vessel greatly suffered ? 

With what power, cGd Mr. Mad- 
ieonsay, in 1811, that we were in 
daxiger of war f t— Why 1 

Where was there a battle with 
the Indians Nov. 7, 1811 ? 

How long ajgo 7 

Where is Tippacanoe ? 

Which way from N. Y. city ? 

Commander of our men 7 . 

Who commenced the attack 1 

At what time ? Just before day. 

Why were not our forces imme- 
diately crushed 1 Expecting an at- 
tack, they slept with their arms, in 
the order of battle. 

On which side, was victory ? 

Who had instigated the nidians 
to hostilities 7 An Indian, who pre- 
tended to be a prophet. 

Effect of this defeat upon the 
prophet's character ? Ruinous. 

$ What s^ate was admitted into 
the union in 1812 ? 

To what, was the name Lomsi- 
ana previously applied? To that 
vast re^on, that fies between tho 
Mississippi, Mexico, the Paci6^ 
and the forty-ninth degree of N. 
Lat. 

By what power, was that region 
ceded to the U. S. 7 

How long ago 7 

During vmose administration 7 

At what price 7 

How large is this region, com- 
pared with the rest of Uie U. S. 7 
AI^Nit the same size. 



$ Wfavt neamie, prepemtorjr te 

a war with Britain, was adopted in 
1812? 

In what month of that year, was 
war declared 7 

First and principal reason, sts^«d 
for the declaration 7 

Can you recollect eitlvsr of the 
other reasons 7 

What name has sometimes been 
given to this war ? The war of n»- 
pressments. 

Who solemnly protested against 
the declaration? 

To what part of the countij, 
did the greatest proportion of these 
belong f To New England. 

By whom, was the war generally 
commended 7 — censured ? 

^ What want was most pow^- 
fully felt at the commencement id 
the war?— ^ Why 7 

For what purpose, was GieneniJ 
Hull sent to Detroit 7 

Civil office of Hull 7 

In what state is Detrbit 7 

Which way from Albany 7 

What disaster soon followed ? 

For what crimes was he tried 7 

For which, condemned 7 

Why recommended to mercy f 

hy whom, pardoned 7 

$ For what splendid achieve- 
ments, was this war distinguished ? 

By whom, commenced f 

What frigate did Captain Hull 
command ? 

Do you recollect the name of 
the captain or frigate, that he cap- 
tured / 

Vessel captured by the Essex 7 

^ Who was commander in chief 
of our army I 

Toward the invasion of ip^iat 
province, was Dearborn's attenlioe 
eariy turned 7 

Where did a number of oiv mee 
attack the British, Oct. 13 7 

Between what lakes, is Queens- 
town 7 — To which, nearest 7 

Which way from Niagara Aki f 

Issue of the battle ofQ. t 

Occuion of Ihot sorrendcf f 
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^ Issue of an eiagaeemeui between 
the Wasp and Frone 1 

Which was superior in point of 
force '? 

Commander of the Wasp ? 

Bv what ship were bolii captur- 
ed the same day ? 

^ Issue of a battle between the 
U. S. frigate and the Macedonian ? 

Commander of the U. S. 1 

For what, did Decatur's men con- 
tribute ^800? 

What brave' exploit had D. per- 
formed a few years beforfe 1 

§ Second vessel captured by the 
Constitution ? — Where ? 

Who was then captain of the Con- 
stitution ? 

Why did Bainbridge bum the 
Java? 

^ Issue of the battle of French- 
town? 

Near what part of Lake Erie, is 
Frenchtown t 

By wfaom^ were most of the pris- 
oners perfidiously killed 1 

$ Issue of an en&^agement be- 
tween the Hornet andthe Peacock ? 

Captain of the Hornet 7 

How many seamen sunk with 
the Peacock? 

. ^ When did Mr. Madison enter 
upon his second term of office ? 

Who offered to mediate between 
us and Britain ? 

How many commissioners did 
we send to Russia ? 

A Capita] of Upper Canada? 

On what lake f — What part ? 

Issue of an attack upon York ? 

With what effect, did the British 
attack Sacketi's Harbor in 1813 ? 

^ Issue of an engagement be- 
tween the Chesapeak and Shan- 
non? 

Commander of the Chesapeak ? 

Fate of Lawrence ? 

Last order of Lawrence ? 

^ Issue of a battle between the 
A^s and the Pelican ? 

Which vessel belonged to us ? 

^ By what vessel, was the Brit- 
ish Boxer captured ? 



Commander of the Enterprise T 

Fate of Burrows ? • 

$ Success of Commodore Perry 
in attacking the British fleet ? 

On what lak6 ? 

How many vessels did he take ? 

In what words, did he announce 
his victory ? 

<^ Issue of an engagement be- 
tween Gen. Harrison and Gen. 
Proctor near Detroit ? 

What important place was then 
retaken from the British ? 

Distinguished Indian chief in that 
battle ? 

Character of Tecumseh 1 

What put an end to the Indian 
war in that quarter ? 

For what, did the operations in 
the N. W. and Perry's \dctory pre 
pare the way ? 

What prevented ? 

To wHat did tiie campaugn of 
1813 ffive rise, among the people ? 

§ How was the mediatorship of 
Alexander treated by the British ? 

What did the prince regent <^er t 

Who was the prince resent? 
The oldest son of George IlL 

Why so called ? Because he ex- 
ercised the royal (^ce, while his 
father was living. 

What did he become, when his 
father died ? King. 

How did our ffovemment treat 
the prince regent's offer? 

what southern tribe of Indians 
commenced hostilities in August, 
1813? 

At whose instigation ? 

What general was sent to subdue 
them? 

With what success ? 

What battle put an end to the 
war? 

How long had it continued ? 

^ In whose favor did the battles 
of Chippewa and Niagara result ? 

Who laid siege toTort Erie, m 
August ? 

What was the issue 7 
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CHAPTER LXm. — p.315. 



Cvaalure of WaghingUm city. 
Defence of Baltimore. Mac- 
donoueh'B victory. Defence of 
Plattsourg. Hartford Conoen- 
tion. Defence of New-OrUcins, 
Treaty of Ghent. Monroe's 
administration. J. Q- Ad- 
ams's administration. Clos- 
ing reflections. 

What was tlie success of the Brit- 
ish in their attempt upon Washing- 
Ion city ? 

By whom, commanded 1 

What most disgraceful acdons 
did he there perform ? 

To Wkiom, has the taking and 
bumine of W. been considered as 
exceecUnffiy disffraceful ? To bi^th 
the British and Americans. 

What good appears to have re- 
sulted from it 1 It probably con- 
duced to hasten peace. 

How ? By uniting the Ameri- 
cans in the war, and . thus discour- 
•aging the British from prosecuting 
it. 

( Success of the British in an at- 
tempt upon Baltimore 7 

Fate of Ross? 

§ On what place did Gov. Pre- 
vost mak6 a descent. Sept. 1814 ? 

With what force 1 

Who was then our commander at 
Plattsburg 1 

Near what lake, is Plattsburg 1 

[n what state ? 

Which way from Montreal 1 — 
from Albany and N. Y. ? 

Who was our commander on 
Lake Champlain ? 

What two attacks were made 
upon our forces nearly at the same 

time? 

Which forces were superior? 
The British, on both elements. 

What was the issue ? Most dis- 
astrous to tne British, and most 
glorious to us. 

Success of Macdonough 7 He 



eapuired or destroyed almost tfas 
whole British fleet 

How many men did Prevost 

lose? 

§ Why were enlistments in N. £. 
comparatively few? The people 
were opposed to the war.^ 

From what apprehension, was 
there great dissatisfaction t 

What crisis did some fear ? 

What legislature acted upon this 
subject? 

For what purpose did that legis- 
lature then appoint delegates ? 

What other states followed this 
example ? 

Where did the delegates meet ? 

Upon what, did they dwell in 
their report ? 

Can you recollect some of the al- 
terations, which they recommended 
to be made in the constitation ? 

What prevented the calling of 
another convention ? 

$ In what month and year, did 
the British invade Loiusiana ? 

By whom, commanded ? 

Who was our commander at 
New-Orleans ? 

With what forces, did Packeo- 
ham attack Jackson ? 

When was the battle of N. ? 

Issue of that battle ? 

Loss of the British ? 

Fate of Packenham aqd Gibbs ' 
. Loss on our part ? 

§ Where was a treaty of peace 
formed about that time between the 
U. S. and Britain ? 

In what country, is Ghent ? 

Which way from Calais ? 

When was this treaty ratified t 

How long after war was de- 
clared ? 

Upon what important subjects 
was the treaty silent ? 

For what, did it provide ? 

Who welcomed the return ot 
peace ? . 

$ What other war was terminat- 
ed by treaty, soon after the wai 
with Britain ? 
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Wli» had conioieneed this war ? 

Chi what pretence 7 

Who dictated this treaty with 
Algiers 7 • 

Three most important articles 
of this treaty | 

^ For what purpose, was a con- 
vention signed at London, July 3, 
1815? 

How was this received by many 
in this country 7 — Why 7 

§ Which of our frigates was tak- 
en by the British, just before the 
ratification of the treaty of Ghent 7 

Commander of the President 7 

How many British ships were 
taken by the Americans near the 
same time 7 

& What was the capital of the U. 
d. Dank, incorporatea in 1816 7 

What state was received into the 
HBtcm in 1816 ? 

In MHbat war, was Indiana the 
scene of many rattles and depreda- 
tions? 

^ Cause of the most noticeable 
change of manners during Madi- 
lon's administration 7 — Remedy 7 

Can you mention some of the 
most important religious facts dur- 
ing this period 7 

What crippled commerce during 
this period f 

Cause of extensive bankrupt- 
cies 7 

Can you recollect any thing re- 
specting our agriculture, during 
this period 7 

For what, were extensive facto- 
ries established 7 

Effect of the peace upon manu- 
facturing companies 7 

What is said of a considerable 
^rtion of them 7 

What was our population at the 
slose of this period f 
' By what, were some literary in- 
stitutions seriously affected 7 

What literary* institutions con- 
tinued ofi the whole, to increase 7 

Can yoa mention the names of 
•ome of the most important semif 
lariM founded in that period 7 



^ Who succeeded Pres. Matf- 
son 7 •— When inaugurated 7 

In what respects, was the coiib- 
try then more prosperous than in 

Can you mention some particu- 
lars, in which, it was not prosper- 
ous in 1817 7 

What states did Monroe visit 
that season 7 

What was his particular object t 

What state was added to the 
union Dec. 1817 7 

What three states lie ' directly 
east of Mississippi 7 

What Indians ceded to the V. S. 
a large tract of land in 1801 7 

^ By what forces, were a num- 
ber of*^ adventurers driven from A- 
melia Island in 1817 7 

Where is Amelia Island 7 Near 
the S. E. comer of Georgia. * 

Object of those adventurers T 

Under what anthority, did they 
pretend to act? 

Mention some of the most im- 
portant laws, enacted by Congress 
the ensiung winter. 

$ State, admitted into the union 
ill 1818 7 

From vrhai, does that state de- 
rive its name 7 

Which w^ is II. from Ind. 7 — 
from the N. W. territory 7 

What great bay with its coasts, 
did Monroe visit m 1818 7 

With what power, did he and the 
senate. ratify a treaty, the same 
year? 

Success of a war against the 
Seminole Indians in 181§? 

Commander in that war 7 

What measures of his caused 
?reat dissatisfaction among the 
American people? 

$ With what nation, was a con- 
vention ratified in 1819 7 

What country did Spain cede to 
us, the same year 7 

What territorial government wai 
formed in 1819 7 

Which side of the Mississippi ? 

Principal difference betweei 
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ami territories 1 States 
choose their own governors and 
leiid members to Congress ; which 
is not the case with territories. 

What part of the country did 
Monroe visit in 18191 

§ State admitted into the union 
in 18191 

How is Al. bounded E. and W.I 

What state had exercised juris- 
diction over this territory 1 

At how much an acre did Ga. 
sell 25^000,000 acres of this hmdl 

On what ground was the sale 
impeached at a subsequent meeting 
of the legislature! 

What was done with ilie record 
of the sale 1 

To whom did 6a. cede all her 
western territory in 18021 

W'faat act did Congress pass in 
&vor of the former purchasers! 

Meaning of reimburse? literal 
meaning! To put into tlie purse 
again. 

§ In what year, did Maine be- 
come a state! 

To what state had it been pre- 
viously attached! 

Why did not Maine become a 
state in 1785 or 1802! 

What state was added to tlie 
union in 1821! 

What four states lie wholly t(j 
the east of Missouri! 

Why was not Mo. made a state 
in 1819! 

§ At what ratio was the repre- 
sentation in Congress fixed in 
1821or"22! 

Where was a territorial govern- 
ment established in 1822! 

To what was the name Florida 
first given! 

First visitant of the actual teij'i- 
tjory of Florida! 

By whom was Florida transfer- 
red to us! 

To whom was it delivered in 
1821! 



§ Who sacoeeded Prei. Monroe . 

When! 

What coutroversy marked the 
commencement of his administra 
tion! 

What was the origin! 

On what condition did the U. S. 
agree to extinguish the Indian title 
to tlie lands within the limits of 
Georgia! 

Could the land be all purchased 
of the Indians! Why! 

By whom, on the part of the 
Indians, was the treaty concluded 
in Feb.! 

How did tlie Creeks treat M'ln- 
tosh! — The treaty! 

Conduct of Gov. Troup! 

Who was sent to protect the 
Creeks! 

How was the difficulty at last 
settled! 

§ For what is July 4, 1826, mein- 
orable! 

Most interesting subject before 
Congress in 1828! 

Meaning of tariff? 

Object of this revision! 

To wlioin was the bill passed, 
unsatisfactory 1 



CHAPTER LXIV. — p. 346. 

Jackson's adminislrafion. Van 
Buren's administrcUion. 

Wlio^ was President Jacksoa 
inano^urated! 

What was tiie condition of the 
United States at this time! 

What is said of the revennel 
Of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures! 

■What resolution did Jackaoa 
express at his inauguration! 
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How soon was Uie work of re- 
form commencedl 

Who were removed from of- 
fioel 

How many postmasters within a 
jemrl 

What was the president charged 
with usurpingl By whomi 

What right did they suppose the 
constitution gave him in respect to 
removals 1 

By whom was the coarse of the 
president justified 1 

For what did they maintain 
that the power of removal was 
givenl 

How were the appointments of 
thejpresident treated by Congress 1 

To how many terms did Jackson 
reconmiend that the service of the 
chief magistrate should be limitedl 

How would he dispose of the 
■urpltts revenue 1 

How did he regard the United 
States Bankl 

What other subjects besides the 
U. S. Bank gave birth to spirited 
debates in Congress 1 

Which of these was particularly 
embarrassing'! 

In what state were the Chero- 
keesi 
' What did Georgia claim 1 

What did she authorize 1 

What had encouraged iier to do 
thisi 

Conduct of several missionaries 
when warned to quit the Indian 
lerritoryl 

What was the consequence 1 

By what court were tlie claims 
1^ Georgia set asidel 

What laws did the Supreme 
Court pronoance null and voidl 

Why were not the missionaries 
released 1 

How long after this decision did 
dwr continue in confinement! 

What led to tlieir release! 

Id what yes^ were the Chero- 



kees removed beyond the MiMi» 
sippi! 

By what commander! 

What opinion respecting the U. 
S. Bank was expressed in the re« 
port to the house of representa* 
tives! — ^to the senate! 

What is said of the cpnstitptional 
power of Congress to incorporate 
a bank! 

Why did not the bill to renew 
the charter of the U. S. Bank be- 
co(ne a law! 

Meaning of veto? 

What was predicted as the 
necessary consequence! 

In whose administration was 
tlie internal improvement fxdicy 
besun! 

Under whose was it continued! 

Why was it supposed that Gen. 
Jackson would follow the example 
of his predecessors in this respect! 

What was his conduct! 

To what were the president 
and his cabinet compelled to 
yield! 

What caused the dissolution of 
Jackson's cabinet in 1831! 

With what European govern* 
ment was a treaty signed the 
same year! 

By whom! 

I^w much did France agree to 
pay the United States! 

In satisfaction for what! 

In how many annual instalments 
was the money to be paid! 

Meaning of instalment ? 

What proportion of the juft 
claims of American citizens were 
thus satisfied! 

What Indians commenced hoe-, 
tilities in 1832! 

On which border of the United 
States! 

Under what chief! 

What was the result! 

What epidemic prevailed i*) the 
summer or 1832! 
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Meaninff of q^idemic f 

State of the finances at the close 
•f this yearl 

What state pronounced some of 
the acts of Congress unoonstitu- 
tionai and void'! 

To what did these acts relate 1 

Conduct of the president on this 
oecasionl 

What determination did this 
proclamation Evince 1 

For what will it long be ad- 
mired'! , 

What effect had it upon the 
people of South Carolina^ 

What was issued in reply to iti 

By whose direction'? 

Who was then sovernoi of South 
Carolina! Mr. Hayne. 

For what purpose were volun- 
teers to be raisea'! 

The assembly of. what state 
made an appeal to the magnanimity 
and patriotism of South Carolinal 

Who was the author of the com- 
promise billl 

What was its designl 

Of what was it the means 1 

When did Gen. Jackson enter 
upon his second term*! 

Who became Vice President at 
the same timel ■ 

What part of the U. S. did the 
president visit the next summerl 

How was he received by all 
parties 1 

Two most important topics ' in 
bis message to Congress in Dec.l 

Why was not the first instal- 
ment of the French indemnity paid 
when it became duel 

Conduct of the president in con- 
sequence 1 

Whose act was the removal of 
the government funds from the U. 
8. Bank'! 

Why had Mr. Duane been re* 
nioved from office 1 

By whom was his place sup- 
pUedl 



Which boMe ei Congress voted 
tlie reasons of the secretary of the 
treasury unsatisfactory^ 

Which house virtuailly approved 
of the removal <^ the depositsl 

What distinguished patriot died 
May20, 18S41 Wherel 

What did the president recosi- 
mend in respect to the Freadi in 
Dec, 18341 

What conduct of the French led 
to thisi « 

What was the recommendation 
of the president, considered in its 
practical effects'! 

What was the opinion of Con- 
gress as to the expediency of re- 
prisals on French property 1 
' When were our diplomatic rela- 
tions with France resumed 1 

What was strongly urgedl 

Law of 1836 respectkig the sur- 
plus revenue 1 

When had Jackson recmnnien- 
ded such a distribution^ 

When was the territory of Wis- 
consin establishedl 

How is Wisconsin territoty 
boundedl 

What two states were admitted 
into the union, the same yearl 

Subject of controversy between 
Ohio and Michigani . 

On what condition did Michi- 
gan come into the ttnion*! 

How is Michigan b6undedV^ 
Arkansas'! 

What instructions were contain- 
ed in tlie special circular of 18881 

When aid president Jackson 
send his last message to Congressi 

To what bill had he given a r»> 
Inctant approval 1 

What IS said of the raauafiemedt 
of the government funds by the 
state banks 1 

For what - had the president 
been censured by an act of dtt 
senate 1 

Wheni 
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How kmg did the obnoxious act 
■tand on the joamal of the senatel 

D^scrib^ uie mode of carrying 
the expunging resolution into ef- 
fect. 

Who was chosen president in 
18871 

Who was chosei^Ticepresident'! 

By whom was Johnson electedl 

Whyl 

What is said respecting the 
events of Jackson's administra- 
tionl 

What of his measuresl 

What is left to the fkture his- 
tiMrianI 

Who were disappointed by 
Pres. Van Buren's inaugural ad- 
dressl 

What is said of its temperl 

What hope did it induce 1 

How did Mr. Van Buren attempt 
to conciliate the South'? 

When appeared Gen. Jackson's 
farewell aaaressi 

In what c<)ndition did he say 
be left the people of this country*! 

Who were not prepared to ad- 
mit thisl ^ 

What, in their yie#, had his 
measures caused*? 

Can you mention any of these 
measures'? 

What is said of the monetary 
fftate of the country soon after the 
adjournment of Congress 1 

In what city was the pressure 
?ery severely feltl " 

What institution furnished tem- 
porary relief? 

Amount of failures in New York 
city by the 8th of Aprill 

For what purpose was a com- 
mittee sent to Washingtonl 

Of how many did it consist? 

What circular did they desire 
the president to rescindl 

What instmctidns did they wish 
to have given to the collectors of 
the revenue 1 



What did they wish the presi 
dent to cain 

Success of this commission 1 

What request was granted*? 

With what efiectl 

What took place in New Toric 
two days after the return of tl|s 
committee 1 

Conduct of the other banks in 
the United Statesi 

Of what was this suspension 
the result 1 

For what did the president is- 
sue a proclamation May 151 

How Ion? after the return of the 
committee m>m Washington*? 

What had forced the president 
to call an extra session of Con- 
gress*? 

What was the condition of the 
deposit banks'? 

For what does was specie still 
requiredl ' 

What causes did the president 
assign for the pecuniary . distress 
of the country*? 

What divorcement did he advise 1 

What means of immediate re- 
lief? 

What was proposed both hv the 
president and the secretary of the 
treasury! 

In whose custody was the rev- 
enue to be placedl Wherel 

Subject to whose controll 

What is this plan for manafing 
the revenue generally called! The 
sub-treasury scheme. 

Two principal measures adopted 
by Congress at this extra sessiont 

By which house was the sub- 
treasury bill rejected at this timel 

What causes did the opposition 
assign for die pecuniary emoarrass- 
ments of the country! 

When was the sub-treasury 
scheme affain recommended by the 
president! 

Event of the duel between 
Graves and Cilley ! 
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For what was a demand made 
from every quarter 1 

What penalty was annexed to 
the law passed soon after 1 

When were specie payments re- 
Mimed throughout the onion 1 

How long had they been sus- 
p^ded? 

What banks again refused to 
pay specie the next year 1 
c What banks continued to pay 
, .specie 1 

Why was there a deficiency in 
the vaults of the American banks 1 

Why was specie exported 7 

What, for some weeks, pre- 
vented the organization of . the 
house of representatives,' in Dec, 
18391 

On what ground were the New 
Jersey members who had certifi- 
cates denied their seats 1 

How many seats were thus con- 
tested 1 

On what ground did the five 
members, who had no certificates 
from the i^ovemor of New Jersey, 
claim their seats 1 

Who was at len^ appointed 
diairman 1 

With what result 1 

What resolution was lost, Dec. 
201 

For how long had New Jersey 
but one representative in Con- 
gress 1 

What candidates were at length 
qualified 1 

How did this act appear to a 
portion of the American people 1 

When did the Harrisburg con- 
vention assemble 1 

For what purpose 1 

Who were nominated 1 

When was passed the sub-treas- 
ary bill 1 

How may this measure be re- 
garded 1 

^ By whom was it pointedly re- 
sitted and condemnea 1 



What did Mr Van Buren stake 
on this measure, and others c(hi 
nected with it 1 



CHAPTER LXV.— p. 376. 

Harrison's and Tyler's admxrds- 
trations. Polk's aeiministraUon. 
The Mexican War, Taylor** 
administraiion, 

Wlien did Harrison become pres- 
ident 1 

Tlie doctrines of which political 
party did he approve 1 

What rumor was soon spread 
through the nation 1 

When did President Harrison 
die*? 

How long was he president 1 

Who was bis legitimate succes- 
sor 1 

To wliat office had Tyler been 
elected 1 

For what had President Harrison 
issued a proclamation just before his 
death 1 

What was the first measure adopt- 
ed by this extra session 1 

Object of thiis system 1 

On what condition 1 

Second measure adopted 1 

Great object of tlie session 1 

Why was not a national bank es- 
tablished I-— Meaning of vetoed ? 

How were these vetoes received % 

Who of President Tyler's eabinet 
resigned in consequence 1 

Population of the U. S. in 18401 

What has been the ratio of gain 
for the last ten years 1 

What ratio of representation was 
adopted 1 

What distinguished statesman re- 
signed his seat in the Senate March, 
18421 . 

When did the U. S. evplorinf 
expedition return 1 , 
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How long had it been absent 1 

Wliatdiscovei^ are tliey auppoHed 
to have iiiade *? — In wliat latitude 
and longitude 1 

Wliat did they survey during their 
absence 1 

What is said of the results of the 
expedition 1 

With what European nation vras 
an important treaty made in 1842 1 

What was thus settled 1 

From which of the British prov- 
inces does this boundary separate 
the state of Maine 1 

Name usually given to this trea^ 1 
The treaty of Washington. 

How long had difficulty existed 
in respect to the N. £. boundary 1 

By whom were the negotiations 
conducted on the part of the English 
government 1 — of the U. S. 1 

How are the revenues of this 
country chiefly raised 1 

Design of the tariff of 18421^ 
Meaning of tarijf ? 

How do high duties protect home 
manufactures 1 They raise the price 
of foreign manufactures, so that home 
manufactures of the same kind can 
be sold at a profit. 

Why was tlie bankrupt law of 
1841 repealed 1 

For what purpose was Mr. Gush- 
ing sent to China in 1842 1 

Why did President Tyler visit 
Boston the same year 1 

What ti*Hgical event occurred 
March 2, 1843 % 

Describe the accident. 

Candidates for president and vice 
president nominated by the whig 
convention of May, 1844 1 — by the 
democratic convention 1 

With what snccess did Mr. Oush- 
ing negotiate with the Chinese % 

How were our relations with 
China affected by this treaty 1 

What reiioUitioii passed the House 
of Representatives Jan. 23 18451 



Wiiat members were generally in 
favor of the admission of lexas 1 

Who succeeded Mr. Tyler as 
president of the U. S. 1 

When was President Polk inau- 
gurated 1 

How long had Mr. Tyler been 
president 1 

What were the views of Presi- 
dent Polk as to a national bankl 

Of what kind of a tariff wbb b# 
in favor *? — to what opposed 1 

What did he advocate 1 

What opinion did he express in 
reference to our title to Oregon % — 
to what parallel of latitude 1 

How is Oregon bounded % 

When did ^n. Jackson die % 

How long after he left the presi- 
dency % '' 

To what did the topics of chief 
interest in the message of Dec. 1845 
relate 1 

What did be say had been ac- 
cepted by Texas 1 

What remained to consummate 
the annexation 1 

What did he say in respect to our 
relations with Mexico ainfie the last 
session 1 

How had Mexico treated Mr. 
SlideU 1 

For what had Mr. S. been ap- 
pointed! 

Where had he ordered the* army 
in Texas to take a -position 1 

When liad ineffectual attempts 
been made to settle the Oregon 
question 1 

Nature of the difficulty in respect 
to Oregon 1 It was claimed by soth 
England and the U. S. 

What agreement did the two na-' 
tions make in 1818 1 

What was done in 1827 1 

On what condition might this joint 
occupancy of Oregon be terpiinated 1 

Advice of the president in respeci 
to the matter 1 
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In that ca0e, what mut ba'dfme 
at the expiration of the year 1 

In wl&t did he recommend ao 
alteration 1 — on what ground 1 

Mention the objections to the ad- 
mission of Texas. 

Were they sufficient to prevent 
its final annexation 1 

Where, in the winter of 1845-6, 
was Gen. Taylor ordered to con- 
^ntrate his forces 1 

What was established at Point 
Isabel ? 

How far was Point Isabel from 
the encampment opposite Matamo- 
rasi 

On what river i8»Maiamora8 1— * 
on which sicle 1 

Where is the Nueces 1 

Who claimed the Nueces as the 
boundary of their territory 1 

How, then, did thev consider the 

occupation of the left bank of the 

Rio Grande by Gen. Taylor % As 

an invasion of Mexico, and a com- 

* mencement of war. 

Boundary claimed by Pres. Polk 1 
The Rio Grande. 

What notice was given to Tayknr 
by Gren. Ampudia 1 

What by Gen Arista, April 24 1 

Which party made an attack the 
same day 1 — with what result 1 

What battles were fought May 
8di and 9th 1 

Result of the^e engagements % 

Where were P. and R. *{ Be- 
tween Matamoras and Point Isa- 
bel. 

How many more men bad the 
Mexicans than the Americans *? 

What Mexican officer was cap- 
tured 1 

American loss in both batdes 1-— 
Mexican 1 

The services of how many volun- 
teers did Congress soon authorize 
the president to accept 1 

For what were measare» adopted 
at the tame time 1 



What was declared to odft by 
the proclamation of, the president 1 

By whose act 1 

Most prominent ^pic of discus* 
sion in Consress this winter 1 

What did Congress authorize tha 
president to do '! 

When was the notice given 1 

What was it feared might be the 
practical effect of such notice 1 

What was the result 1 The dif- 
ficulty was amicably adjusted. 

Wiiat parallel of latitude was 
agreed on as the northern limit of 
our poasessious in Oregon 1 

How far south of the one which 
had been claimed 1 

What do you know of James 
SmithsoQ 1 

How brge a lesacy did James 
Smithson leave to the U. ,S. 1 

For what purpose 1 

Fate of the bill to indemnify dti- 
uns of the U. S. for French fili- 
ations! 

When had these spoliations oo- 
eurredl 

What was abandoned by the tar- 
iff of 18461 

How lono^ had it been the policy 
of our nation to protect its own 
manufactures 1 

Which partjjr was opposed to the 
protective pohcy 1 

When was California subjiu^ted t 
— Bv whom 1 — Bound California 

Who declared himself governor 
of California 1 

By whose authority 1 

When was Santa Fe taken 1 ■ 
^ Of what is it the capital 1 

On which side of the Rio Grande 
isitl 

Which way is it from Norfolk 
and Nashville 1 

Who proclaimed himself govern- 
or of New Mexico 1 

Who captured Monterey in Mex* 
ico 1 — Which way is it from Mon- 
terey in California 1 
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What is said of the capture of 
Monterey? 

Which army was largest ? 

Whole loss 1 

To what was the message of De- 
cember, 1846, chiefly devoted? 

•Mention some or the wrongs 
which we bad received from Mex- 
ico. 

Was it clear that these wrongs 
presented a just cause for war ? 

How was the resort to arms re- 
gturded by the opposers to the ad- 
ministration ? 

Whose duty was it to decide on 
the time, moae, and manner, of re* 
dress to be had from Mexico ? 

What order had the president 
given in respect to Santa Anna? 
— Why? 

How was this act of the president 
regarded by the people ? 

Who was Santa Anna ? A for- 
mer president of Mexico, who had, 
a little before, been banished. 

How did Santa Anna afterwards 
act? 

What states were admitted into 
the Union in 1846? 

Of how many states did the 
American Union then consist ? 

Most exciting subject before the 
second session of tne 29th Con- 
gress? 

From what territory did the Wil- 
mot Proviso exclude slavery ? 

Fate of the resolution ? — of the 
proviso? 

Where and by whom was fought 
the battle of Buena Vista ? 

Reply of Gen. Taylor when sum- 
moned to lay down his arms? 
"Gen. Taylor never surrenders." 

How far is Buena Vista from 
Monterey in Mexico ? 

Number of men In Taylor's 
army? — Santa Anna's? 

Which was victorious ? 

What was secured to the Amer- 
icans, by this victory ? 

What Mexiran seaport was sur- 
17 



rendered the next month? — To 
whom? 

Which way is Vem Crux fifmi 
the city of Mexico ? — Monterey ? 
— New Orleans? 

By what castle was Vera Cmz 
defended ? 

What is said of th^ sufferings 
endured by the inhabitants of Veia 
Cruz, during the sie^ 1 

What ana where is Cerro G<Hr- 
do? 

For what is it famous ? 

How many Mexican generals 
were taken in this battle ? 

What became of Santa Anna ? 

What soon followed the battle 
of Cerro Gordo ? 

Wliichway is Jalapafrom Vera 
Cruz?— Puebla? 

What is said of the castle of 
Perote ? 

Why did Gen. Scott remain for 
a season in Puebla ? 

For what city did he march in 
August ? 

With how many men ? 

What battle was fought less than 
two weeks after ? 

Result of the battle of Contrc- 
ras? 

By what other acUevements was 
the battle of Contreras followed ? 

How many Mexicans had been 
engaged, and defeated in thes^ 
battles ? 

To what city had access now 
become easy ? — How long after 
Geo. Scott left his camp at Pue- 
bla ? 

Why was not the city imme- 
diately occupied ? 

What was agreed upon Aogust 
24th ? 

Meaning of armistice 7 

Why were hostilities renewed ? 

What of Molino del Key ? 

What is Chapultepec ? 

When was its fortress taken? , 

What followed the next day ? 

How long was it from this in- 
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vvtting of Vera Cruz, to the occu- 
^ pttidn of the city of Mexico 7 

With what saccess did Gen. 
9uita Anna attempt to retake Pue- 
bla? 

What became of him after the 
battle of Atlizoo? 

What event crushed the hopes 
of the Mexicans and virtually 
ended the vrar ? 

When was the treaty of peace 
signed by the Mexican commis> 
sioners 7 — Announced to the Amer- 
ican people 7 

By this treaty, how much did 
the American government agree to 
pay Mexico, including the debts 
assomed 7 

Boundary between the U. States 
and Mexico established by this 
treaty 7 

where did John Quincy Adams 
die 7 

When was he president 7 

What were his dying words 7 

What state was admitted, to the 
Union in i 848 7 

How many square miles of ter- 
ritory were acquired by conquest 
in the war with Mexico 7 

How many times larger are Up- 
per California and New Mexico, 
than all New England 7 

What important harbor have we 
now on the Pacific? 

What has recently made Cali- 
fornia an object of new interest and 
attraction 7 

When was the discovery of its 
rich deposits of gold first made 7 
— Vjxm whose land 7 

when was New California first 
discovered 7 

By whom 7 

Date of the first permanent set- 
tlement 7 — By whom commenced 7 

Where is the basin of Califor- 
'ma7 

By whom is Deseret occupied 7 

Where is the territory of Mine- 
8ota7 



Who succeeded Mr. Polk at 
president or the IT. S. 7 

In what year was President Tay- 
lor inaugurated 7 

The term of how msht presi- 
dents has been no longer tnan Mr. 
Polk's 7 ^ 

When did Mr. Polk die?— At 
what age 7 

What &tal epidemic reappeared 
in the U. S. in the year 1849 7 

When had it appeared before 7 

Why had a multitude of persons 
collected on an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico in 1849 7 

How were they dispersed 7 

Subject of exciting interest be- 
fore Uongress, in the session of 
1849—50 7 

What claim in respect to the 
new states and territ6nes gave rise 
to the most earnest discnssion 7 

What distinguished senator firom 
Sonth Carolina died in March, 
1860 7 



MiscellaneouB QuesHom, 
No. 7. 

Two most important ofiices sus- 
tained by Washin^n 7 

Who was the third president of 
the U. S. 7 

Who commanded the Philadel- 
phia when she was run aground 
and captured near Tripoli 7 

Vast country ceded to Uie U. S. 
by France in 1803 7 

Fourth president of the U. S.7 

Success of Gren. Ross in attack- 
ing Washington in 1814 7 

Where did Gen. Jackson gain a 
most glorious victory in 1815 7 

Fifth president of the United 
States 7 

What tremendous revoladon 
commenced in Europe in ITSO 7 
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WiiowasJessof? 

Which of our frigates did the 
British attack in 1807 ? 

Who captured the Gtierriere 7 

Who vas Dearborn? 

From whom Was York taken in 
18131 

What goTernor of Canada made 
a descent on Plattsburgh m 1814 ? 

Who was Packenham ? 

What president visited the N. 
E. States in 1817 ? 

Who was Genet ? 

For what purpose did Adams 
constitute Washmgton commander 
in chief of the American forces ? 

WhowasHamet? 

In what tear was Loubiaaa 
ceded to the U. S. ? 

What general was tried for trea« 
son, oowardioe, and unofficer-Iike 
condiict, soon after the surrender 
of Detroit? 

Who captored the British fleet 
on Lake Erie 7 

Who was Macdonough ? 

In what battle did Packenham 
attack Jacks<m ? 

What French minister fitted out 
vessels, and enlisted soldiers in S. 
C.7 

For what purpose were Ells- 
worth, Davie, ana Murray, sent to 
France in 1799 ? 

What American general accom- 
panied Hamet across the desert of 
Barca? 

To what was the embargo of 
1613 preparatory ? 

Where did Macdonough capture 
.or destroy almost the whole of a 
British fleet? 

Fov what is Ghent noted ? 

With whom did Jay negotiate a 
tzeatriBl795? 

Wonderful exploit of Decatur 
near Tripoli ? 

In wiiat respect did Eaton revive 
the hopes of Hamet ? 

To which of our presidents did 
Mr. Jackson offer an indignity ? 



Oa w)iai' lake did Com. Barry 
capture a British fleet ? 

Fate of Capt. Lawrence, when 
the Chesapeake was taken ? 

In what part of the U. S. were 
enlistments comparatively few dur- 
ing the last war ? 

Where did Sttialer and Decatur 
conclude a treaty * of peace in 
1815? 

In what state was there a great 
insurrection in 1794 ? 

What ship did Decatur recapture 
and burn ? 

Who said to Gen. Eaton, " My 
head or yours V* 

In wlmt year was the last war 
declared a^inst Britain? 

Who said, "We have met the 
enemy aqd they are ours V* 

British commander who fell In 
attacking Baltimore ? 

What was the Hartford conven* 
tion? 

Across what desert did Hamet 
and Eaton march ? 

To whose chacDcter was the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe ruinous ? ' 

Who vras captured, with his 
army, at Detroit, in 1812 ? 

What important place in Upper 
Canada was captured from the 
British, April 27, 1813 ? 

Who was Tecumseh ? 

For signing what treaty was 
Washington much censured ? 

Where were Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray, sent to negotiate a 
treaty in 1799 ? 

Where did Decatur recapture and 
bum the Philadelphia ? 

Where were HuU and his army 
captured in 1812? 

From whom was Detroit taken 
in 1813? 

Who was the seventh president 
of the U. S.? 

What state ctoiroed the land of 
the Cherokees ? 

Whose cabinet was dissolved in 
1831? 
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' What ttftto DuUiflad some of the 
lam of Congress 7 

In what year did La&yette die ? 

When were Michigan and Ar- 
kansas admitted into the Union ? 

Eighth president of the U. S. ? 

By what state were several mis- 
sionaries imprisoned 7 

For what was the French indem- 
nity paid 7 

what was the compromise bill ? 

What did Jackson say the U. S. 
Bank had become in 1834 7 

Ninth president of the United 
States 7 

In what year did nearly all the 
banks suspend specie payments 7 

Who proposea the sab-treasury 
system? 

Amount of the indemnity which 
France agreed to pay the U. S. 7 

Who was Bkick Hawk 7 

What president of the U. S. lived 
but a month after his inauguration 7 

When did the U. S. exploring 
expedition so out 7 

WhT dia all the members of 
President Tyler's cabinet resign, 
except Mr. Webster 7 

Wbo on the part of the U. S. 
negotiated a treaty with the Chi- 
nese 7 

What government refused to re- 
ceive Mr. Slidell 7 
* Where had F<ngland ana the U. 
S. aioint occupancy 7 ' 

Wno was Gen. Arista 7 

When was the Oregon difficulty 
settled 7 

By whom did Mexico claim that 
the war of 1846 was begun 7 

Object of the Wilmot Proviso 7 

How did Tyler become presi- 
dent 7 

What president vetoed two suc- 
cessive h^Us for the establishment 
of a national bank 7 

When was the population of the 
U.S. 17,069,613? 



What was settled by the treaty 
of Washington 7 

Character of Cushing*s treaty 
with the Chinese? 

When vnis Teias admitted into 
the Union 7 

Which nation gave notice for the 
termination of tte joint occupancy 
of Oregon 7 

Most distinguished American 
general engaged in the Mexican 
war 7 

By whom was it claimed that 
the Rio Grande was the western 
boundary of Texas 7 

For what purpose did James 
Smithson leave half a million of 
dollars to the y. S.? 

Where did Commodore Stock- 
ton declare himself governor 7 

Who was Gen. La Vega 7 

Which Monterey vras captured 
by Gen. Taylor 7 

By whom was an Antarctic con- 
tinent discovered 7 

What do you know of the steam- 
ship IVinceton 7 

American general who fought 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resa- 
ca de la Palma 7 

Who captured Monterey in Cal- 
ifornia 7 

What president of the U. S. died 
a little more than three months 
after his term of office expired? 

What territory is occupied by 
the Mormons 7 

What of the Sierra Nevada 7 

When was Wisconsin adndtted 
to the Union 7 

Which ei the presidents died in 
the capitol 7 

By what were the hopes of the 
Mexicans crushed ina847 ? 

Mountain pass where Santa An- 
na: was defeated, April 18, 1847? ' 

What terrible siege was ended 
March 36, of the same year 7 

Hero of .Buena Vista 7 
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CHAPTER. LXVI. - p. 409. 
7^ ConstUuiion of the U. ^ates. 

Whan was the constitution of the 
U. S. adopted? 

Why was the constitution of the 
U. S. ordained and est&blished 1 

Of what two hoQses does Congress 
consist? 

How often are the members of the 
House of Representatives chosen? 

Tluree qualifications required of a 
person to be chosen a representative ? 

According to wliat are representa- 
tires and direct taxes apponioned 
among the several states ? ^ 

Who are intended by <'all other 
persons/' of whom three fifths are to 
be added to the number of free per- 
sons ? Slaves. 

If 70,680 free white persons eniitle 
a state to one representative in Con- 
gress, how many slaves will entitle a 
state to a representative? 

How often are tfie people of the 
U. S. to be numbered ? 

With whom is lodged the sole 
power of impeachment? 

How many U. S. senators are 
there ? 

For how long a term are the sena- 
tors chosen ? — By whom ? 

Three qualifications required of a 
person to be chosen a senator ? 

Who is the president of the Senate ? 

When the vice-president exercises 
the office of president, how in his 
place supplied in the Senate 1 

Who have sole power to Cry im- 
peachments ? 

How far shall judgment extend in 
case of impeachment ? 

How often shall Congress asisem- 
ble? 

What is the regular time of their 
meeting ? 

How many members of each house 
must be present in order to constitute 
a quorum to do business ? — Meaning 
of quorum 7 

By what majority may a member 
be expelled from either house 7 

How long a time may either house 
adjourn without the consent of the 
other f 

From what treasury are the mem- 
bm of OonfTMi paid I 



What provision is noade in, respect 
to arrest of members of Congress ? — 
Their being questioned for any speech 
or debate in either house? 

Can a person be a member of Con- 
gress and at the same time hold an 
office under the U. S. ? 

Where must all revenue bilis orig- 
inate ? 

When a bill has passed the Senate 
and House of Representatives, to 
whom must it be presented before it 
can become a law ? 

If he cannot approve, what must 
he do ? 

After the president has rejected a 
bill, by what maiprity in each house 
must it pass before it can become a 
law? 

What if a bill is not returned by 
the president within ten days after it 
- shall have been presented to him ? 

What if Congress adjourn before 
the expiration of the ten days ? 

Enumerate tlie powers vested in 
Congress ? 

Provision in respect to bills of 
attainder? — ex post facto laws? — 
Meaning of cUtainder? — ex post fotC' 
to 7 

What is tliei regulation in respect 
to export duties? — The payment 
of duties when goods are carried from 
one state to another ? 

What is the constitutional proria- 
ion respecting titles of nobility f — 
The acceptance of a present, Ac, 
from a foreign king, prince, or state ? 

Mention some things which are 
forbidden to the individfual states. 

When may an individual state en* 
gage in war? 

In whom is the executive power 
vested 7 — Meaning of executive t 

How long shall h» hold office? 

For the choice of president and 
vice-president how many electors are 
appointed 7 — in what manner? 

Where do the electors meet for tha 
I purpose of voting for president and 
vice-president? 

I To whom is the list of votes and 
I persons voted for to be transmitted? 

When the votes are opened, who 
shall be declared president?— vice- 
president ? 

If no person has a majority of all 
the votes of the eiocton appolnud, 
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hj wbom M the pnaUent to be c}io- 
■mf 

In thus choosini^ the president, how 
shall the votes be taken Y 

How maoT yotes has each state? 

Who shall be yice-president ? 
■ What is said in respect to the time 
4f choosing the electors 7 

Three qualifications required of a 
person to l>e chosen president? 

Resort' in case of the president's 
disability? 

What oath is the president required 
to take before entering on the duties 
of his office ? 

Of what is the president the com- 
mander-in-chief? 

What power has he to pardon ? 

Whose advice and consent must he 
Ifave in making treaties ? 

Whom has he power to nominate ? 

Bj whom must the nomination be 
confirmed in order that such officers 
be appointed ? 

How are vacancies filled during the 
recess of the Senate ? 

Wh«i do the commissions of such 
expire ? 

tyhen may. he convene both houses 
of Congress,'or either of them ? 

Whom. is he to commissioa? 

In what case mt^ the officers of the 
17. S. be removed u'om office ? 

In whom shall the judicial power 
of the U. & be vested? — Meaning of 
jttdicUU 7 

How long do the judges hold office 7 
. Regulation in respect to their sal- 
ary 7 

Mention some cases to which the 
judicial power of the U. S. extends. 

For what cases is trial by jury se- 
cured? 

In what state are criminals to be 
tried? _ • 

Where are pirates and others who 
have committed crimes out of the 
limits of the states to be tried? 

In what does treason against the 
U.Sw consist? . 



How is every >Me to r^nrithi 
acts, &«., of everyciher stater 

How can criminals fleeing fnupone 
state to another be returnod to the 
state where the crime was commit- 
ted? 

What is to be done in case of nma- 
way slaves, and other persons held to 
service or labor by the laws of any 
state, if found in another state ? . 

What restriction is there in respect 
to the admission of new states ? 

Who has the right to dispose of the 
public lands ? 

What form of goverment is guaran- 
tied to every state in the Union ? 

From what shsdl the U. S. protect 
each of tikem ? Invasion and insur- 
rection. 

Who may propose amendments to 
the constitution? 

MThen do these proposed amend- 
ments become valid as parts of the 
constitution 9 

What special provision is here in- 
serted respecting equal sufflrtige in 
the Senate ? 

Which is the highest law in any 
state, the law of that state or of tlie 
U. S.'? 

Who shall be bound by oath to sup- 
port the constitution ? 

What is said in respect to a relig- 
ious test ? — Meaning of a religiotu 
teat* 

When did the U. S. constitution go 
into operation ? 

How many articles of amendment 
have since been added to it ? 

Wiiat by one of these is Congress 
forbidden to do in respect to religion ? 
— freedom of speech and of the press ? 
— presenting petitions ? 

To whom are the rights reserved 
which are not delegated by the con- 
stitution to the U. S., nor prohibited 
by it to the states ? 

How was the mode of choraing Uie 
president and vice-president chamged 
by the l^h article of the amend- 
ments? 



THE END. 
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"MTOaCBSTBR'S IMPROTBP SSBIB8 OF RKAD- 
IXO BOOKS, -WrtU BUSSl&IX'S BLiOCimON- 
ABY ADDITIONS. 

The attention of Countr SuperinMulmta, School Committees, Taftchetf . 
Mud othen faiteiested in £ducath>n, le reqaeeted to the foaowin^eertee of 
Readen, bjr Bey. Samuel Woreeater; ▼!&, 

WOBCBSrER*S PRIMER, or Pint Book, 78 pagea, 18 mo. 

WOBGESTER'S SEOOND BOOK, in Reading and l^pdlVig. 168 pagea^ 
18 mo 

WORCESTER'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD BOOiE, for Reading 
and Spelling, with Rulea and Instmctioni, ftc., kc. 284 pa^, 18 uio. 

WORCESTER'S THIRD BOOK, Ibr Reading and Spelling, with Rnlei 
and Inatmctiona for arolding emm, and a Voeaoolary. 288 pagea, 12 mo. 

WORCESIGR'S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, with Rulea and In- 
atmctiona, Rulea for Reading Veraa, &&, Ac. 486 pagea, 12 mo. 

The abore form a complete aeriea of Reading Books, which are not ear- 
passed bj any otliar wwks for this parp|ose now befora tlie public TIm 
aeries has recenUj been enlarged iod improved^ by the inserticm of a 
course of leaaons in Enunciation, Articulationu Pronunciation. Inflection, 
Emphasis, Pauses, Ac., in the books of Uie series, adapted to the capadty 
of the scliolar for wliose use tlw soTeial works are intended, prepared. Iqr 
Mr. William Russell, a distinguished teacher of Elocution. The prominent 
c h a r acte r iatica of the aeries are as foUows; rix., 

Esedlenee of Selections, both in gradation and cliaimcter ; pastoral and 
uaeful subjects, together with descriptions of natural scenery, and objecta 
tending to promote a fondness of agricultural life, being chooen, rather 
than those of a warlike spiriu 

They are desiened to make reading a Study, and, also, to make EnnMr 
eioHon, Articulation, kc, an important part of learning to read. 

Rules for good reading adapted to each lesson, and a list of errorsto be 
aroided, togetlier with a spelling lesson of words selected from the read- 
in«r lesson. 

Tbey are prepared by a*practical and intelligent country teachw, and 
are consequently better adapted than most others to the use of countxy 
schools. 

Testimony from teachers who hare used the 1xx>k uniformly farorabLe 
— one of whom says, " that his scholars learn more in one month's use 
of this series than in thrice the time from anr other." Numerous recom> 
mendations hare been received by the pulmshers, but a fow only are ap> 
pended, as we rely upon the merits of the books, and reqpiest mc them a 
candid examination. 

The books are printed od good paper, aulistantially bound, and are fur 
nislied at as low ratea as any of the leas meritorious works. They are In 
extensive use in nearly all parts of the United Stales. 
• 
[From Mr. AmbioM Wtlliagton, Pkiaeipal «f tb« Smith Sehool, Ba rt o n .} 

" Worcester's Reading Books hare been used in the school under my 
charge for sereral months past. I consider them decidedly superior to any 
other hookS'Of the kind, tint I hare examined. 

VBo*«oH,AprU 12^1847." 
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uroBCJori'ifiR's ibipr ovmo •briuop rxaik 

gRg » \yi TH KXKRCmH DT BHUHCIATIOIT, 
FROlflTHCXATIOlf, IlfFUCCTIOlir, ETC* 

Re e omi m e n dationt of the above Series. 

Gangit B. EoMnoo, En., an ataliMiit uaclier of Boaum, wiM>, witk Or. 
Potter, nepwed " The Suool and SrhoolnMmfr," remarln, in a lettar la 
ttaopaUuiliMii: 

" Erer aince I bacama aoqoaintad wHh Sir. Worcaater'a booki, tlMf 
hara aaemed to ma better adajit<^<1| tten anj other aeries that baa coma to 
mv knowledge, to the capaeitlea and waota both of leameca and teachwa 
of Elementary Schoola. Tbej an not, Hke moat othen intended far thia 
porpoee, a mere conqiilation ; to a great extent, the/ are originaL 

''The remarka to teacheia, the noticea of erron to be avoided, and the 
qoeatioDs to aid the onderstanding of the learner, are all of great Talne ; bat 
wliat is of &r greater, is tlie derated moral tone which pervades these lea- 
aona^ fitting them not only to eaareiaa the nind and -communicate the ait 
of leading, bat to do much ftr tiiat better and uaoaUr nc^;lected part <m 
edacation, the formation of the monl character, and the educaiion of the 
monl aflwtiona." 

And, In regard to the Introdnctlon to the Hiird Book, jost imfaliahed. 
Mr. Emareon adde, " I welcome thia aa an addition to an iaralualde aeriee.'* 
{fVaai WilUui Rowall, Ttachu of EiocDtioa.] 

In a letter recdred by the paUiahen, Mr. RuaseU remarks — " I con- 
alder them the best adapted of anj to youthfal readers. Thej are more 
simple in matter and atjle, and mora inuieatine to children, than any 
otiier that I haTe tried, and findy suited. In paiticoW, to maternal instruc- 
tion at home. 

" They are, further, ejccellently adapted to the improrement of young 
xaadara in articulation and pronuaciation, as many prerailing errore are 
eartfiiUy imficated in them. The sentiments embodied in these books are 
such as parents wotdd wish to hare inculcated during the early part of life." 

(From EbcntMr Bailej, AatlMr of the *' Tooitf Lwliea' CIub Book," end *• Pint Ln- 

•on im llg«lm.**] 

" 1 hare used Worcester's series of Reading Books in my school erw 
aince they were publislied, and regard them aa among the moat raloafale 
worka of the kina with \iiiich I am acquainted." 

(nem Palnofs PriM Eany on Educatioa.] 

" Worceater's Primer is an admirable iittle book for beginnere. The 
author of the Primer has furnished an ezcdient aeriea of books." 

A writer in the Massachuaette Common School Journal remarica, for 
teaching reading, " Worcester's Books seem to possess as high chdma aa 
any others." "And among the highest recommendations of the series, 
are tlw useful hints and notes that accompany each lesson." 
rPiom Joihaa Batti^ Jr., Eiq., Principal of tlio Brinmor Otaimnar SoImoI, Booiaa.] 

In a letter dated April 9, 1847, Mr. B. says : 

*' I hare examined with much care ' Worcester's Series of Reading 
Boolca,' which you had the politeness to send me. 

" I think them most admirablr adapted to our Common Schools. 

"Tlie pieces selected are judicious and appropriate, ayd fuch aa will 
sscure the attention and interest of the scholar. 

"The plan of the series I liice much, aiul think it embodiea all that Is 
necessary to make good readers. 

** The last three books I think the best I have erer seen. They contain 
a complete, systematic analysis of the prmciples of Elocution, and I think 
wiU, upon examination, be extenairely and daserredly used in our Oomnob 
Schools." 
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\|rORCSSTSR'S COMPREHBNSITC DICTION* 

, ARY. 

A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionanr of tlie Eng- 
lish Language, with pronouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and 
Modem Geographical Names. By J. E. Worcester, uu'efully revised 
and enlarged. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the orthography, pronim- 
elation, or definition of which an intelligent reader has the most occasion 
to conwlt a dictionary, is the most complete work of the kind extant. It 
contains a very full vocabulary of common English vrotda' man^ technisai 
terma, and a copious list of such words and phraaeafrom/oretgnera lan- 
gtuuea as are often found in English books, very fulTvocamiliries of Claa- 
neat and Scrijiture Proper Jfamee^ and a voeabularv of toorda of 
doubtful or varioua orthography, which, together with the rules and re- 
marks, embrace all the difficult and doubtful cases that 'often occur in 
English orthography, and an Appendix containing additional words, and a 
pronouncing Vocabulary. The whole work containing over 67.000 words. 

"This Dicti<Miary exhibits, in its different parts, ample evidence of in* 
quirv, careful comparison, and sound judgment. It contains, in a very 
condensed, ^et intefiigible form, a greater quantity of valuaUe matter than 
tjkj other similar won: and as a Fronouncing Dictionary, it possesses de- 
ckled advantages over all others, fay its superior system of notation, and by 
Its^ixhibition of all the principal authorities respecting words of doubtful 
and various pronunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in opr 
judgment, the moat eomprehenaive, accurate, and uaeful'eon^tendivm 
trilhin our knoutledge, 

JOSEPH srrORY, LL. D., Professor Uw, Cambridge, Mass. SIDNEY 
WIULARD, A. M., Professor Hebrew, Latin, tec., Cambridge, Mass. E. 
T. CHANNING, A. M., Professor Rhetoric and Oratory, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN PICKERING J.L. D., Boston. WM. ALLEN, D. D., President Bow 
doin College, Me. J. K. KINGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Latin, Yale College, 
Conn. ALONZO POTTER, Professor Rhetoric, Union College. N. York. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D., Professor Greek and Latin, Columbia Oolite, New 
York. J. P. CUSHING, A. M., President Haihpden Sydney College. Va. 
JASPER ADAMS, D. D., President Charleston College, S. 0. ALONZO 
CHURCH, D. D., President University of Georgia. PHILIP LINDSEY, 

D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. EDWARD BEECHER. 
A. M.. President Illinois College. Also, highly recommended by PETEiC 
S. DUPONCEAU, LL. D., Phihidelphia. H. HUMPHREY. President of 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. ROBLEY DUNGLISON, Profeesar 
University of Maryland, ilce., &;c. 

"WORCESTER'S ELEMEirTART DICTIOKTaAt. 

An Elemenury Dictionary for Common Schools, with Pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies of Classical, Scriptur^, aril Modern Geographical Names. By 
J. E. Worcesur. 324 pp., 12 mo. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a reduced form of the 
Comprehenaive Dictionary, and is especially adapted to the use of Cotti- 
mon Sehoola. It contains a very full list of the words of the English Ian- 

Sage which aro in good use ; and, induding its vocabularies, it possesses 
(wrtant advantages over all other coipmon school dictionaries. The 
pronunciation of the words is carefully given, in a form very easily under- 
stood, and In accordance with the but usage and the most approved au- 
thorities. The best edition of Walker's School Dictionary, t»ether with 
Its vocabularies, contains about 31,200 words, upwards of 12,000 less than 
tUfl, which contains 44,000 words. 
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EMBRSOH 'S NORTH AMBRlCAJr ARITHMSTIC* 

Thb abore !• tin common title of three V>ofci|, by Frederick EDMnaa, ' 
late Prinelpal in the department of Arithmetic, fieyUton School^ Bmob. [ 
The booka an aereFally denominated, 

^kEBSON'S FIRST PABT, 
EllfEBSC»f 'S aBOO ND PABT, 
EHSSS0N*8 THIRD PART. 

Past Fibst is a amall book, designed for children from five to eiglK 
feanofMB. The plan of this little teok la entirelj original and reij pt* 
culiar. The keaona are Uluatnted with cats anJ unit nwrka^ and an no- 
dered at once intenating and Impnaaeira. 

Pakt Sbcohd conuina within itaelf a com p lete ayaiem of Mental and' 
Written Arithmetic, aufficientlj ezteoaiva for all common poipoaai of bnai- 
ness, and la deeicned as a atandard book for common acboola. TUa woik 
is ao gradual in Us pr o grea a , that each lanaon preparea the learner for that 
which followa, and nomparetliraly little inatniction ia required from the 
teacher. 

Pakt TRian ia designed for adfanced acholari. It compriaes a ^ynUietic • 
view of tne acience of numbera, a copious derelopment of the higher opam* 
tiona, and an extensive range of commercial information. Sclwlars. wiio 
are to be educated for the business of the counting-room, or for the outiea 
of any public office, as well as those who are to prosecute a full couna oi' 
mathematical studiea, will find thia boak auited to their purpoee. 

Almost every other system of arithmetic is printed wholly in sfie bookf 
and if the-aystem be plain and copious, the book must be a /orge one. 
Every scholtf, therefore, must buy a lar^ and expaDslve book, while not 
one scholar in ten can ever have occasion or opportunity to study mo|w 
than half of it. Emeraon'a system being printed in three oookt^ no Bclialar~ 
is obliged to buy more of the system than he has opportunity to learn. 

Thissystemof Arithmetic has been adopted by the Boston School Boavl, 
to take the place of Oolbum's First Lessons and Sequel ; by the Providenoa 
Board, to take the place of Smith'a Arithmetic; and by the Philadelphia 
Board, to take the place of Pike's. The recommendations of the work am- 
from gentlemen who do not lend their namea to indilTerent pubUcatioDa. 
They are such as the following : — \ 

To Mr. Frbdimck EMimaoit: Sir, — I have received the* First and 
Second Parts of you)' North American Arithmetic, and am highly pleaaed 
with the plan of the work, and the manner of its execution thua rar. It 
unites simplicity with fulness, and will thus be sure to Interest the begin- 
ner, while it furnishes, at the same time, an ample guide to the more ad- 
vanced wupiL 

Respectfully and truly youra, ALBERT HOPEIXS^ 

Late Prof, of Jfiaihematiea and Natural PhUotopky in 
WUMkfnhnM College. 

(Coaeliuion of a Lttttr to the lotbOT.] 

1 should think it hardly possible that a child could be faithfully con- 
ducted through these two works [First and Second Pwta] without being 
vastly better acquainted with the subject than children formerly ware. 
Being judicioualv compelled in soror measure to invent their own rules, 
they can scarcely fall of .being able to aaeign a jiroper reaaon for the pfo- 
ceos, as well as to recollect it for future use. Indeed, I do not know any 
one particular in which, for the use of very young pupils, thsy could bs 
improved. Youn respectfully, JAMES DEAN, 

Late ProfoMt of Mathematiee and Natural Pktloeophj^^ 
MB UnhenUy of Vermont 
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BftUBRSOlf'S AmiTHMKTlC 



Past L for beginuen, 
the Ughar operations. 



PABt IL forall echolare. Furt UL containing 



To TRB POBUsmou or Bmmaon'B Amirravnc : Gentlemen, — I hvre 
ttcamined the Third Pvt of Mr. Emenon's Arithmetic with great pleee- 
um. The pcfn^ciiHy of ita amnMnenU, and the cleameae and hnrltj. 
of it« ezplanationa, e«nbined witn ite happy adaptation to the purpoee 
ef pracUcal hualneaa, »re ita gnat recommendation. I liope it will aooo be 
introdaced into all oar achooiiL and take tlie place of Ul-digested treatise^, 
to which our inetmcton liare nitlMrto l)een compelled to resort. 

Beapectluny, BENJAHIN PIERCEL 

Proft$Bor of McUMfHotioe and Nai. PhU^ophy, Harvard Ufdvermy. 

(Fkom tkt Blultn of th« Public Bthoob vf Boaton, is tht Daputmuu of AritbmeticI 

Emerson's System of Arithmetic [First, Second, and Third Part] has 
been in use in the Public SclKxda of Boston for aeyeral yeaiB,and it aflbrds 
OS pleasure to say. tliat our opinion of ita ralue lua been confirmed by oh- 
senring its efifecfe in the bosinssa <tf instruction. It is written in a perai^ 
uous style; its illustrations ara'lucid^ts arrangement is judicious, and Um 
gmdatlon of its exercises is exact. We consider the work to be justly en* 
titled to the high reputation It l»a acquired, and we sincerely recommoid' 
it to tlM attenuon of taaclien wlw 1mt« not had opportunity to baooow 

acquainted with ita marita. 

P. BIACKINTOSH, Jn., Hanenek BehooL 
JAMES SOBINSON, Bowdoin School. 
* LEVI OQNANT, Bitot School, 

AARON n. Q^PES,Mauhew School, 
JOSIAH FAIRBANK, Ai&fw School, 
JOHN A. HAERIS, ifottwf School, 
REUBEN SWXN Je., Wells School. 
NATHAN fSSRBILL, Franklin School. 
LQRINO LOTHROP, Endicott School, v 
CHARLES KLMBAhLt Bovttton School. 
JOSEPH HALE, Johnoon School. 
SAMUEL L. GOULD Winthrop SchooL 
BonoM, Jan. S8, 1842. 

Emerson's Arithmetic, Part Third, has for several years been a text-book 
hi the Boston English High School I think that it is a hlgMy useful boolf 
for those scholars jvho hare ftithfally learned the Second Part, which, in 
my opinion, is an excellent work. THOMAS SHERWIN. 

Principal offhe Booton Englioh High School. 

ReoommMided also by Meaars. Lmmn Rosntaoiv, Sub-maaler, and 
Feaxom S. WiLUAMfl, UaliBr, of the Boston English High Sctaml 

(Ftasi tiM MastMi efths PaUie ■cIhkm of Pn?ldiaM.I 

Emerson's Arithmetic has been need for sereral years In the PnbUe 
■choels of Proridence. an^ we regard It as decidedly the beat system of 
Arithmetic with which we are acquainted. 



C. T. Karra, Benefit §t. School. 
C FAunm, Jr., Bhn »t. " 
N. B. NiOHOU, Arnold §t. •* 
PaoviDiHca, Dec 16, 1842. 



J. D. Ommxtaa, Fountain ot. School, 
D. BmtBAinc, Proopect ot. " 
AMOS Pbxrt, Summer tt. ** 



EEX TO EMERSON'S ARITHMETIC, contafaiing Solutiooa and 
Aaawsfs, for the use of TeaclMra. Alao, QraanoMfl vo tarn Tatmo Pa»* 
ofdo. 



SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER h CO. 



PARUBT'S HISTORIBS^FOR COMMOIT SCHOOIiS. 

THE FOOTBOOK OP HISTORY, OR HISTORY ON THE BASIS 
OF GEOGRAmY, comprefafending the countries of the Western Heml- 
sjrtwra, with aixt^ EngraTinn, ftom wiginal designs, and sixteen Man of ] 
the dVflbrent sections of the United States and the Tarious coontriea m the 
Western Hemisphere, executed in the most beautiful ouumer, on ate^ 
plates; rerised edition. 

The work contains the history of all the countries in North and South 
America, including Greenland, Iceland, and the West Indies, down to the 
prwent time. It is on the inductire plan, beginning at home and leading 
the pupil gradually into the subject, while the introduction of numerous 
cuts, authentic and modem maps, lively anecdotes, and descriptions of 
natural scenery, curiosities, manners ana customs, render it the most at- 
tractire and ustful introduction to history ever published; and as Geogiar 
phy and History ought never to be separated, (he child naturally desiring 
to know something of the history of the countries which are describe to 
him, there are exercises iirerious to each lesson, to test and fix his geo- 
graphical knowledge in his mind; for he can have but little correct and 
usung knowledge of the history of a onrntry with whose geograpl^r he is 
nnacquainted. 

THE SECOND BOOK OP HBTTORY; comprehendiM the Modem 
History of Europe, Asia, Afiricaj Aec, illustrated with fifty fingreringa and 
sixteen Maps, (from steel plates,) of the different countries. 

This book is designed as a Sequel to the " First Book of ilistery. By 
the Author of Parley's Tales,^ and is on the same plan. 

THE THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY ; by the same author, and on the 
same plan ; comprehending Ancient History, in connection with Ancient 
(Geography ; with Maps bxm Engrarings. 

In preparing this teriet of Hiatoriea, two prominent things have been 
kept constantly in view, — in the first place to make it tu^ul — and in 
the second, to make it entertaining. To accomplish these ends, each of 
the books is provided with finely and distinctly engraved maps, and the 
pupil, before he entera upon the history of any stats or country, is required 
to leam its shape, boundaries, riven, &c He is then brlefiy made ac- 
quainted with its present state, its towns and cities, and the occupaiiona of • 
. its inhabitants. 

A fiuniliar style has been adopted and great care taken to introduce pre- 
cise dates. A large number of engravings have been inserted for illustra- 
tion, and for fixing certain prominent ideas permanently in the menoory of ] 
the pupil. 

Each book of the series is furnished with questions on both the History 
and Geography of the countries described, and a chronological table is 
added recapitulating the principal events noticed in the t>odT of the work. 

The firet editions of the First and Second Books were puwshed several 
yeare ago, since which time they have run through nearly two hundred odi- 
tions, and acquired a very extensive circulation. 

The maps nave been retouched or newly eri|rraved, and care has been 
taken to have such corrections and additions made as the change in the 
state of the several countries treated of in the works render necessary. 
Tlie present editions, therefore, may be considered as adapted to the exiai- 
inff condition of the Political Geography of the Western and Eastern Hami- 
apheres, the works having been enlarged so as to embrace the leading events 
of interest not before noticed, that have happened within the last few 
yean. 



